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PREFACE 


In this book I have carried a stage further the study in 
Indian economic history of which the first portion was offered 
to the public in India at the Death of Akbar. I there sketchéd 
the econontic position at the opening of the seventedhth cen- 
tury: I now examine the changes in that position which took 
place in the course of the next fifty or sixty years, the period 
covered by the reigns of the Mogul Emperors Jahangir and 
Shahjahan. Apart from chronological or dyuastic considera- 
tions, this period has a unity of its own. In the region of 
commerce it is marked by the practical elimination of the 
Portuguese, the establishment of Dutch and English merchants 
in the country, and the first experimental phases of the new- 
comers’ activities; while in the wider economic sphere it 
covers the most sighificant stages in the deterioration of © 
Atcbar’s administrative institutions. These topics call for. 
somewhat detailed examination, and it is convenient to treat 
them by themselves, without extending our survey to the 
new conditions which marked the reign of Aurangzeb—the 
further administrative changes, the rise of the Maratha power, 
and the i increasing interest of foreign merchants in tertjtorial 
questions, evidenced by the settlements of the Dutch Jn 
Malabar, the English in Bombay, and the French in Pondi- 
cherry. 

‘The order of study Ras been Aetermined mainly by the 
nature of the materials which are available. The Dutch and 
English records of the period, while th8y are incomplete, are 

edufficiently* copious 4e render fiossible a tolerably precise. . 
treatment of the comfnercdy Wj ith. which they are primarily 
dongerned, avhile thgir examfaitin for this purpose furnishes 
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a lagge mase of incidental observations, which enable us fo 
“interpref with some degree of confidence the fragmenfary 
information supplied by Indian sources regarding the economic 
life of the country as a whole, and its domination by the 
activities of the various administrations. I have thus found 
it convenient to begin with the subject of’external commerce, 
and then to use the knowledge so obtained to throw light on 
topics ‘of greater internal interest. From the outset I have 
attempted to exhibit the activities of the English commercial 
pioneers in what I take to be their true relation to the earlier, 
more extensive, and more profitable operations of the Dutch, 
Sperations which are almost ignored in some current text- 
books df Indian history. It was the Dutch, not ¢he English, 
who succeeded to the Portuguese mastery of the Asiatic seas, 
and for the greater part of a century it was the Dutch who 
took the largest share in the external commerce of India. 
That few students have hitherto given their attention to in- 
fluences of such importance is in my opinion unfortunate, but 
_ the omissiort finds adequate explanation in the inaccessibility 
of the sources from which information regarding them must 
be drawn. In the first place, Dutch scholars have very 
naturally devoted their energies to the history of their great 
island-empire rather than to the affairs of 2 mainland on which 
their nation has retained no footing, and, apart from Dr. 
Terpstra’s two volumes, which I have quoted so frequently, 
I know of no attempt to utilise the materials at their disposal 
for a study of any definitely Indian question. In the second 
place, ignorance of the language has prevented most, English- 
men,,and nearly all Indians, from making use of even thg 
published materials available in Dutch; and the result may 
be seen in various popular works, which praise, or censure, 
the English pioneers for their daring initiative, or their.brutal 
misconduct, as the. case Yay be, When, .in fact, they were 
merely following a road already worn by their predecessors’ 
feet. The neglect of€Dutch sources fot this period®is all the 
more to be regretted, bed&tse in some respectss they af 
definitely supertor to the English, The Dutch metchants were 
careful to set down in black and whita,many thitgs which 
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the,English were content to take for granted? theire moré | 
extensive operations gave them wider views; and the discipline 
enforced by the authorities at Batavia produced detailed and 
Precise records of transactions carried out in distant places. 
English-reading students will naturally continue to rely mainly 
on the English sources, but they are likely to form inaccurate 
or distorted views on many important questions if they fail 
to take account also of the information furnished by the 
Dutch. 7 
Regarding unpublished sources of information for the 
period, it may be said at once that there is now little to bg 
found in the records of the India Office. The calendars 
prepared by Mr. William Foster, or issued under his super- 
vision, are sufficiently detailed to meet: all the needs of ordinary 
students ; I have gleaned among the original records, but have 
gathered very little indeed that was not already in print— 
some figures from commercial documents, and occasionally a 
few phrases throwing additional light on some minute point 
—so that Indians unable to visit England may be confident 
that the printed calendars tell practically the whole story. 
No similar calendars exist for the voluminous Dutch records, 
and it is not possible to speak of their contents with certainty. 
T have not been able to undertake their systematic examina- 
tion, and, so far as I know, the only study of them from the 
Indian point of view has been that which resulted in the 
preparation of the Transcripts from Archives at The Hague, 
which are available at the India Office. This series is 
invaluable to students working in England, but it is very 
far from being complete on the economic side. When I 
have applied to the Dutch Public Record Office for informa* 
tion on specific points, I have usually been furnished with 
photographs of important documents not included in the 
Transcripts, or hitharto quoted in Efglish ; and the existence 
of this large store of unexplored materials should be, borne 
in mind by, all studenté of the period. fs complete explora- 
tiSn would probably bya task too great for any individual, 
but the undertaking deserveg the attention of societies or 
organisatidussinte---+~ in Indian historical research. 
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As to Infdian sources, I have not had an opportunity, of 
examining contemporary MSS, other than those whiclf are 
available in this cguntry, and I have little dqubt that much 
additional information on the subjects dealt with in the later 
chapters of this volume could be obtained by study of the 
collections in Indian libraries. The present volume therefore 
is, like the former, a sketch rather than a definitive treatise ; 
it reviews all, or almost all, the evidence which is now in 
print, but scattered through a large number of works, not all 
of which are readily accessible to students in India; and it 
takes account of some sources not yet published, but it does 
not claim to exhaust them. There is still a wide scope for 
research in the history of this period, not onl¥ among the 
Dutch records, but in literature which is within the reach of 
Indian students, and which they are in the best position to 
interpret. 3 

T have tried to arrange the book in such a way that, while 
it should be intelligible to ordinary readers, it should serve 
serious students as an introduction to the original literature. 
Authority for, I hope, every assertion of fact will be found 
in the notes at the end of each chapter, while in the Appendices 
I have brought together # large amount of detail, some of it 
not very readily accessible, regarding the course of Asiatic 
commerce, which may help students in the early stages of 
their reading before the technical language of the literature 
has become familiar through experience. In making quotations 
from old writers and documents, I have usually modernised 
the spelling and punctuation. In regard to Indian words, I 
have as a rule followed the system of transliteration adopted 
in the Imperial Gazetteer, but an exception has been necessary 
in the case of the descriptions applied to Indian cotton goods. 
The nomenclature of these offers a wide field of study; the 
derivation of many conMuercial t&ms is still an open ques- 
tion ; ,ands precise transliteratiof is impossjble eo long as the 
derivation remains 8bscure._In such cases I havé thought it 
best to select common contempo ‘forms of themames, dd 
thus avoid tle appearance sigecielnee linguistic questigns 
on which I am not qualified to pronounge. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE ASIATIC ENVIRONMENT 


1. Tae Ponitican Srrvation 


Tue subject of this book is an examination of the economic 
movements which affected India during the first half of the 
seventeenth century, but it is desirable to say a few words 
by way of introduction about the political situation in India 
itself, and in the countries with which India then maintained 
commercial relations. In this volume, as in India at the 
Death of Akbar, I mean by “India” the area now occupied 
by the Indian Empire and the Indian States, but exclusive 
of the province of Burma, the political union of which with 
India dates from a much later period. 

- The bulk of this area falls into three main divisions, the 
Mogul Empire in the north, the Deccan kingdoms in the 
centre, and the territories held by Hindu chiefs in the 
south. So far as the Mogul Empire is concerned, the period 
_ I have chosen coincides with the reigns of Jahangir and 

Shahjahan, and during these reigns the political -history> of 
the Empire possesses but little interest for the economist. 
Occhsional rebellions, struggles for the succession to the 
throne, an endless series of Vourt intrigues,—such matters as 
these will not concern us greatly, apart from the obvious facts 
that recurring outbreaks of disturbances involved not only 
loss at the moment but discouragement of enterprise for the 
futate, and that the growth of public expenditure meant a 
progress: ive incregse in the istrative pressure on pro- 
ducers, « As Segards the’ frontiers, no events of caste 

: “4 3 
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e 
occurred, on “the north, while on the west it is sufficient, tp 
mention the struggle with Persia for the possession of Karfla- 
har, which affected mot only the land trade between the two’ 
countries but also the commerce of the Gulf of Cambay. On 
the east, the effective rule of the Moguls stopped short at 
or near the estuary of the Meghna, and® portions of eastern 
Bengal were ruled by the king of Arakan until the year 1666, 
when Chittagong was captured, and, with the intervening 
country, brought under the administration of the Empire. 
More important changes occurred on the southern frontier, 
here the subjugation of the Deccan kingdoms had already 
begun. e Of the five states usually included under this ex- 
pression, Bidar was absorbed by its neighbours anel disappears 
from history, while Khandesh was already a Mogul province. 
The conquest of Ahmadnagar had been attempted by Akbar, 
but was not finally effected until the year 1635, when most 
of its territory was incorporated in the Empire, and about 
the same time the two remaining kingdoms, Bijapur and 
Golconda, were reduced to the position of vassals, though 
their internal organisation remained practically intact. 

Of the Hindn territories in the south no detailed history 
is required. - After the destruction of the. power of Vijayanagar 
in 1565, the country was left in the hands of chiefs, who 
were known as Nayaks, apd who recognised in theory, and 
occasionally in practice, the overlordship of a representative 
of the Vijayanagar dynasty, styled king of Chandragiri, or 
popularly king of the Carnatic. Such glimpses as we obtain 
through the Dutch and English records show these nayaks 
constantly -fighting among themselves, with the king some- 

‘times as a puppet and sometimes as an active partner ; the 
grouping changes rapidly, and all that need be said is that 
peace was rarely enjoyed, and could never be expected to 
continue, Meanwhile Golconda and Bijapur were extending . 
‘their territories in this direction, sometinges in alliance with’ 
one nayak or another ; I can find no suggestion’ of anything 
that would nowadays be ‘sete as a reasonable casus bell, 
but ‘st thid period the, prospect of obtaining revenue or 
treasure was commonly a sufficient: motiveridt hostilities. 
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Of. the lesser territorial units in India, the positien ‘of the 
Poftuguese will be discussed in subsequent sections; the 
‘remainder are of little economic interest, and the only one 
which requires mention is the small state of Calicut, still 
practically independent, and, from its situation on the pepper- 
yielding coast of Malabar, a place of some importance in the 
commercial politics of the time.’ 


The description which has just been given of Southern 
India might aliiost be applied to the greater part_of Asia. 
Throughout the countries with which India maintained rela- 
tions, war was, if not the normal condition of affairs, at leas? 
sufficiently probable to dominate the minds of merchants and ; 
producers, While the slightness of the pretexts on’ which it 

-might be undertaken made a reasoned forecast impossible, 
and there was nothing for it but to accommodate oneself to 
circymatances as they arose. The most important countries 
on the western side of India were Persia and Turkey ; they 
were frequently at war, and their hostilities had marked effects 
on the course of trade, while Turkey had in addition occasional 
troubles with the Arab tribesmen on the shores of the Red 
Sea. To the east of India, the countries of Arakan, Pegu, 
Ava, and Siam form a group of which it can be said only 
that war might break out among them at any moment, and 
Siam might also be expected to interfere in what is now 
Indo-China, where local wars were not less frequent. China 
was being conquered during this period by invaders, while 
Japan had recently attempted to seize Korea, and had been 

* the scene of prolonged civil wars. 

,The situation in the southern islands was perhaps worse 
than on the continent, for kingdoms were smaller, and source¢ 
of dispute were accordingly more numergus. The chief power 

‘in Sumatra was the tyran¢ of Achinfa dynasty founded in 
the sixteenth century on the destruction of some ojder king- 
doms. Achin controlled most of the pepper-yielding cfuntry 
on, the West, Coast, and attempted from time to time to 

“extend his*dqminions oyer th minor kings fafther to the 
eagt, but his hostility was directed primarily againkt the 
Portuguese at/Malacea, a place to which he had no pagicular 
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claim,’ bat to which he was attracted by its commercial 
advantages. In western Java the adjacent maritime king- 
.doms of Bantam arfd Jakatra might be at was at any time, 
either with each other or with their neighbours, and the 
establishment of the Dutch at Batavia did not at first make 
for peace. The king of Macassar, the»chief place on the 
island of Celebes, had ambitions towards the conquest of 
eastern Java, while his commercial policy involved occasional 
hostilities with the Dutch. The position in the Spice Islands 2 
at the end of the sixteenth century was nearly desperate. 
The inhabitants of the Banda Islands had then ousted the 
Portuguese, and were for the moment in enjoyment of a 
precarious independence. In Amboina the Portuguese still 
held out, owing mainly to dissensions among their local 
enemies. In the Molucca Islands proper there were nearly 
as many parties as islands; and since the control of exports 
from these islands was essential to the successful prosecution 
of the Eastern trade, the advent of the Dutch and the English 
served at first to increase the confusion. Eventually the 
Dutch secured the mastery, but in spite of their drastic 
methods of pacification it was long before tranquillity was 
established, . 

The economist can pass lightly over the details of such 
conflicts, but it is important for him to realise that, with the 
exception of China, none of the Asiatic powers had developed 
anything which could properly be described as naval force. We 
read indeed of “fleets” set out by Pegu, or Achin, or Macassar, 
but the descriptions of their activities show that the vessels 
must be regarded as transports rather than as fighting units. 
When Achin, for example, sent an expedition against Malacca, 
it meant that an army was embarked on some hundreds of 
craft of different typeds.to be fergied across the interyening 

1 The nomenclature of the islands yaries in the literature of the period. 
T use tae term Spice ids in a wide sense, tocinclude the Moluccas, 
Ceram, Amboina, and the Banda Islands; the balance of convenience 
appears to lie in confining the term Moluccas to the small islands lying 
to the wost of Gilolo, The Molu and Amboina yielded® cloves, while 
mace and nutmegs came only from tae Banda Islands. There were cloves 


also on Ceram, but this island dbes not come ‘nto prominenge during Our 
period. « The noaition of tha ialands is chown on the naan diag p. 16, 
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waters and landed on the enemy’s coast ; and if such an 
expedition met with a Portuguese fleet in the strict sense, the 
transports were simply swept off the sea.° The Mogul Empire 
had no navy, and it is almost pathetic to read the demands 
of the Surat authorities for the help of one or two Dutch or 
English ships to protect their harbours against attack! A 
few Dutch gunboats sufficed, as we shall see, to force Golconda 
to sue for peace. On one occasion the steward of the king 
of Persia declared with perfect truth that his master was king 
of the land but not of the sea. We shall refer later on to the 
“ fleet” maintained by the Turks at Mocha ; here it is enough 
to say that in the‘closing years of the sixteenth century the , 
Portuguese“were indisputably masters of the Indian seas, not 
so much from their own strength as from the failure of the 
Asiatic nations to realise the nature of sea-power. The history 
of Igdian commerce during our period is bound up indissolubly 
with the transfer from the Portuguese to the Dutch. of sea- 

wer in the region between} Mozambique afd the Moluccas, 
cd it is aeeay therefore to, dsotihe (im change in some 
deel. 


2. Tae Portuguese MaririMy EMPIRE 


The first Portuguese vessels appeared in Indian waters at 
the end of the fifteenth century, and within a very few years 
the conception was formed of a type of Empire of which Asia 
had no recent experience. The design was to hold the seas 
in strength, and control sea-borne commerce for the benefit 
of, the ruling power: it was an enormous enterprise for 6 
small nation seated some thousands of miles away, and its 
realisation was rendered possible only by the attitude of the - 
Asiatic powers which has jast been ibed. The essehtials 

1 See, for an instance, the entries in Methwold’s diary, in Hnglish Factories, 
v. 310 When theeharbour at Surat was threatened by piratés from 
Malabar, and°the English were not disposed to provide for ita defence, the 
Mogul Governor “ fitted up three frigates, and pressed a crew of poor, 
thexperienced catton-beaters, gtc., whp had never seen the sea, and there- 
fore could be of no great use unto him; yet sometimes they would row 
ou? of the rivtr, end then, siding under the security of our ship, or rather 
on board her, they would retum into the river again at night.”. ® 
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or success were two: fleets strong enough to overcante 
pposition on the water, and a small number of naval stations, 
efensible both by“land and by sea, to affortl shelter and 
upplies for the fleets, and—as time went on—to furnish 
sinforcements of sailors and fighting mep. The absence of 
ny serious opposition made it possible to control the seas 
y means of fleets of very moderate strength, so that at the 
utset the real problem for the Portuguese was the acquisition 
nd fortification of the naval bases. The primary bases were 
hree in number: Goa on the western coast of India, Malacca 
t the gateway of the Farther East, and Ormuz at the entrance 
o the Persian Gulf. The original design had included also 
he harbour of Aden, to control traffic with the Réd Sea; the 
pread of the Turkish power along the Arabian coast pre-_ 
ented its acquisition, but the three places named proved 
ufficient for nearly a century. Apart from them, the Pertu- 
uese held various forts designed for special purpofes, the 
hief of which were Mozambique, Diu, Daman, Cochin, and 
Yolombo. Mozambique on the eastern coast of Africa served 
8 8 halting-place for the annual fleets from Europe, and also 
sa trading centre; Diu,and Daman watched the Gulf of 
Jambay, the most important of the various outlets of Indian 
rade; Cochin was the chief port for the pepper of Malabar, 
vhich formed the largest single item of the cargoes sent to 
durope; and in the same way Colombo controlled the prin- 
ipal source of marketable cinnamon. There were also smaller 
orts scattered among the hostile populations of the Spice 
slands, to secure the trade in cloves, mace, and nutmegs, and 
it carefully*chosen points on the East African coast; while 
it or near some of the stations, particularly on the west of 
‘ndia, small areas of territory came from time to time under 
?ortuguese rule. “ e ® 

As the century went on, Portuguese communities of a 
iomeWhat different ¢ype came into existente. Some of them 
vere provided with forts to which commanders were appointed 
rom Goa, others were merely, settlerients i in foreign territory, 
rut all were distinguished, by being primarily plages of trede 
rather-than centres of power. On the eastern side of*India, 
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meh settlements existed at S. Thomé and Negdpatam ‘in the 
south, and at Hooghly and Chittagong in Bengal. Farther 
east there was Macao, at the entrance to the harbour of 
Canton, whence merchants were admitted under severe -re- 
strictions to a share in the trade of the mainland of China; 
there was a small colony on the distant island of Timor, 
engaged in supplying the white sandalwood procurable in 
those parts, and at a later period there was an extensive 
settlement in Macassar; but these and various places of less 
importance did not add materially to Portuguese power, 
though they made important contributions to the wealth of 
the community. The centre of power was Goa, on which the 
chief fleet# were based, and whence reinforcements were 
despatched East or West in case of need. The smaller 
veasels, and some of the larger, were built in India, either at 
Goa, itself or at Bassein, and the dockyard at the former city 
was pwbably the most highly organised industrial enterprise 
in the country. 

The methods adopted for the control of sea-borne com- 
merce were briefly as follows. In the first place, certain trade 
routes were declared a monopoly of the king of Portugal, and 
on these routes no vessels of other nationalities were allowed 
to ply. The reserved routes varied from time to time, but at 
the end of the sixteenth century it may be said that no Indian 
ship could venture to East Africa, to China, to Japan, or to 
the Spice Islands without risking capture or destruction by 
the Portuguese ; commerce to these countries was either con- 
ducted as a State enterprise, granted to individuals by way 
of reward, or farmed for the benefit of the treasury. In the 
second place, the carriage of certain goods, notably munitions 
and pepper, was prohibited to all foreign vessels, and a breach 
of this rule involved destr@ction or coffiscation. In the third 
place, no Asiatic veisel could ply to any port, or carry any 
cargo, until fees had been paid and a co (cartaz) obtained ; 
while, apart from licence-fees, customs duties were levied at 
such ports es Ormuz or Malacca, In theory, thgn, the official 
cqptrol of sea-borne commerce wag complete, but in order to 
underetdhd the actual position allowance must be mgde for 
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the fact,thaf the Portuguese administration was exceedingly 
corrupt. The income of the commanders appointed to'the 
various stations wa popularly estimated not in terms of the 
official salaries, but on the basis of their illicit gains, and, as 
Pyratd wrote of Ormuz, the authorities “for money let 
everything pass.” The same writer tells’ us that Portuguese 
merchants frequently joined with Indians as partners in their 
ventures, an arrangement of obvious convenience for evading 
control; free licences given for political reasons to various 
Indian rulers were employed for the same purpose; and the 
inal result of the system was that, while commerce was 
active throughout the Indian seas, a large part of the profits 
came into Portuguese hands, the sum total ‘of charges, 
legitimate and other, tending to approximate to “ what the 
traffic would bear.” It would not pay a commander to 
discourage trade with his port, but there was no other |imit 
to his rapacity. 

The question may perhaps be asked, By what right did the 
Portuguese assume sovereignty over the Indian seas? There 
are two possible answers, either of which is conclusive within 
the limited sphere of its validity. To the Portuguese them- 
selves it was sufficient that their enterprise had the sanction, 
and the blessing, of the Pope. ° It will be remembered that 
in temporal affairs the position of the Pope was at that time 
supra-national, and that his “ mandates” (as we might now 
term them) were accepted as valid throughout Latin Christen- 
dom; the Portuguese title was therefore beyond question 
among those nations which adhered to this view of the Pope’s 
authority. .On the other hand, the papal sanction had po 
walidity whatever in the eyes of nations like the Dutch and 
English, who at the close of the sixteenth century had 
definitely rejected thi\view of tke Pope’s position, and of 
course it was entirely irrelevant in the cise of Asiatic powers. 
From«the Asiatic s ndpoint, ‘however, the Empire of the 
Portuguese was equally beyond question, because it rested en 
force, the only origin of public right then recognigec in practice 
on that continent. The king of Portugal was Emperor eof 
the Indian seas because he had been ‘strong enough te seize 
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on them, and because no other power was strong eneugh to 
take'them from him ; Akbar was Emperor of the Indian plains 
for precisely the same reasons. Had Asi& paid any regard 
to prescription or lapse of time, it must have recognised the 
Portuguese Empire as the more legitimate of the two, for 
the Portuguese were already firmly established in India 
when Babur started’ on his great adventure, but length of 
possession was not regarded in practice as an obstacle in the 
way of other claims. 

Akbar tacitly recognised the position of Portugal by taking 
out licences for ships sent by him to the Red Sea, and the 
Moguls made no attempt either to free or to command the 
water. BijaBur more than once attacked Goa, and the con- 
certed action taken about the year 1571 by various Moslem 
powers may be regarded as a threat to the Portuguese Empire 
as a yhole, but as such it was ineffective. Some years later, 
the Turks renewed the efforts made earlier in the century to 
capture the Indian seas for themselves, and, conscious of the 
want of timber for shipbuilding in their dominions in Arabia, 
established themselves on the wooded coasts of Hast Africa ; 
but their “fleet” of two galleys, one of them unseaworthy, 
and supported by small craft of low fighting value, was alto- 
gether inadequate for the purpose, and the Portuguese had little 
difficulty in recovering the lost territory ; and the only other 
challenge to the Empire was that of “‘ Cunnale,” the pirate- 
king of Malabar.! The story of his rise to power is curious 
rather than important. Enjoying the secret protection of 
Calicut, he gradually became a serious danger to Portuguese 
shipping, and towards the close of the sixteenth eentury*he 
assumed the title of “ Lord of the Indian Seas,” and granted 
licences for shipping on the lines adopted by his enemies. A 
Portuguese expedition sent egainst hiné“was defeated, and he 
then styled himself “ Defender of Islam, and Expeller of the 
Portuguese ” ; but dis enjoyment of theap titles was short, 

1 (he name ofthe pirate-king appears in various forms, and I am not 
ceréain of the Sorpect translitegation ; gpresumably it is Kunhi Ali, A 
Dutch narrative says he was sent to the galleys (Renneville, iii. 451); the 


atatefhent that @e was executgd comes from®Portuguese sources (Calendar 
8.P., 1513-1616, Nb. 280). . 
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for & second expedition was completely successful, andeib is 
said that the “Lord of the Indian Stas” was eventually 
executed at Goa. Thus the Portuguese had up to the end of 
the century held their own against all challengers, and there 
were not many powers in Asia which could show any better 
cause for their existence. : 

To all appearance, then, the Empire stood firm, but its 
foundations had been shaken, and it was in no condition to 
resist a determined attack. The story of its decay must be 
left to the political historian ; there were many grave errors 
of policy and administration, but the central fact is that the 
strengéh of Portugal had been overtaxed by the enterprises 
carried on simultaneously in Asia, Africa, and®Brazil. The 
population of the country declined seriously during the six- 
teenth century, and at its end was perhaps about the same as 
that of the modern city of Calcutta ; a time had come when 
it was no longer possible to send out year by year the men 
needed for these enterprises, men of whom very few returned, 
and the manning of the fleets, together with the defence of the 
Asiatic possessions, was left more and more to the mixed race 
which had grown up in the various settlements. It is no slur 
on the men of this race to say that they were not the equals 
of their ancestors ; on occasion they could fight well, but they 
fell short in the extraordinary qualities which in the earlier 
days had gained for the Portuguese in Asia the reputation of 
invincibility on land and sea. The men of mixed race were 
not invincible, and even of them the number was inadequate 
for the continuous wars of attack and defence ; Goa was still 
able to build ships, but not always to provide the necessary 
crews and soldiers.! : 


1 It is of course impolable to epeakpprecisely regarding the,population 
of Portugal at this period. I have seen an estimate that the number of 
Portuguese fell from two millions ig 1500 to half that number a century 
later, but I do not knew the basis of the calculation. The insufficiency of 
“man-power” during our period is evident from numbrous incidental 
notices, eg. Zsabon Transcripte, i. 126; Hague Transcripta, 1.6318; 
Calendar 8.R, 1513-16, Nos. , 4325 Dagh Register, “June 20, 1633. 
Linachoten (0. 93) noted that while 1500 or more soldiers reached Goa 
yearly about the year 1590, the number eeturning yad rarely as"large 
as 106. - 
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‘This fundamental weakness was aggravated by the diversion 
of Portuguese resources to meet the needs of Spain, when the 
sovereignty of the two countries was unifed at the end of 
the year 1580. The union was purely personal. Portugal re- 
mained a separate nation, but for a period of sixty years the 
policy of the country was directed by the king of Spain, and 
such power as the smaller nation still possessed was squandered 
in the attempt to establish Spanish supremacy in Europe. 
When Portuguese independence was regained in 1641, the 
position in Asia was already desperate. The diversion of 
material resources was, however, not the only result of this 
period of “ subjection to slavery,” as the union was regarded 
by patriotic’ Portuguese. The national spirit, which had 
counted for so much in the Asiatic enterprise, was almost 
crushed, and a tone of fatalistic resignation replaces confident 
aspiragion in the literature of the time. The Portuguese in 
Asia quickly realised that they could expect little help from 
Europe in their struggles with their neighbours, but they had 
also to learn that their connection with Spain had brought 
them new enemies, and that their supremacy at sea was 
to be challenged successfully by the Dutch, the inveterate 
opponents of the Spanish power. 


3. Tue ADVENT or THE DutcH AND ENGLISH 


The enmity between Spain and Holland is one of the out- 
standing facts of European politics in the latter portion of the 
sixteenth century. The country which we know as Holland 
has grown out of those United Provinces of the Netherla:tds 
which revolted from the sovereignty of the king of Spain, and 
engaged in a struggle for national indepengence. Itwas a small 
country, and its internal res@urces were’scanty. A large pro- 
portion of the nationaf income was derived from the fisheries 
and the sea-porne carrying trade, and Dujch vessels plidd in 
large numbers throughout the waters of Western Europe; but 
the shipping ‘industry wasemore than a source of éncome, for 
its maintenagce was tial to the,security of the national 
existence. Holand cguld hope to withstand Spain only with 
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the'sid of strength at sea, and the success of her efforfs ‘de- 
pended on sea-power in the full meaning of the term, not 
merely a fleet onthe water, but adequate numbers of vessels 
of gll kinds, dockyards equipped for construction and repair, 
a steady supply of expert sailors and navigators, and the 
wealth necessary to employ these resources to the best 
advantage. The efficiency of the mercantile marine was thus 
a primary national interest, 

This national interest was threatened by the succession of 
the king of Spain to the Portuguese throne, because at this 
period Lisbon and the neighbouring seaports formed the 
principal market for the goods carried southwards by the 
Dutch. It was here that they sold most of the'grain, timber, 
and materials for building and equipping ships which they 
brought from the Baltic, as well as the salted fish and other 
produce of their own country; and it was here that they 
obtained goods to carry northwards on the return voyage, in 
particular, the salt which was required for curing fish, and the 
spices and other Eastern goods for which Antwerp, and sub- 
sequently Amsterdam, were the principal distributing centres. 
The effective closure of the Portuguese seaports would there- 
fore have entirely disorganised the fishing and shipping in- 
dustries on which the existence of Holland depended, and it is 
at least doubtful whether in the conditions of the period their 
vessels could have found adequate employment elsewhere in 
European waters. The common statement that the Dutch 
trade with Portugal was in fact closed is so far true that 
orders to that effect were issued from time to time; but the 
Pértugues® were not enthusiastic in the Spanish cause, and 
‘ in spite of prohibitions they continued to trade with the 
Dutch, who on thejy side considered it sound policy to draw 
from the enemy’s colntry the tioney which they needed in 
order to fight him. The trade therefore continued, but it 
was'subject to frequent interference: Dutch vessels in Portu- 
guese waters were seized and impressed for naval service ; 
merchants and seamen were arrested and handed over to the 
Inquisition ; goods were confiscated; and the dange» in- 
creased as time went,on. The Dutch were'thus compelled 
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to face the possibility that their trade with Portugal, night 
cease, and among the alternatives open to them that which 
offered the mosé hopeful prospect was thextension of their 
business to a wider area, and the establishment of direct com- 
mercial relations with countries where Spain and Portugal still 
enjoyed a practical monopoly. Such a project was in harmony 
with the new ideas which were spreading rapidly in Holland. 
The material resources of the country were increased very 
greatly by the transfer of trade from Antwerp to Amsterdam, 
while a strong national spirit was developing, and enterprises 
which ten years earlier would have seemed to be impracticable 
quickly came to be regarded as reasonable commercigl pro- 
positions, ® 

About the same time English merchants also were becoming 
eager to secure a share in the Eastern trade, and were studying 
in particular the possibilities of the Mediterranean route, 
because the voyage round the Cape of Good Hope was barred 
to them by the Spanish or Portuguese claim to a monopoly. 
The main result of their efforts at this time was the increase 
of knowledge furnished by the reports of John Newbery, who, 
along with Ralph Fitch, reached India overland. The pros- 
pects of the Mediterranean route were found to be unattract- 
ive, but the Cape voyage became practicable after the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada in 1588, which relieved the Dutch, no 
less than the English, from their most immediate political 
anxieties. Three years later an English expedition under 
George Raymond started for the East, but it led to nothing, 
and the Dutch were probably wise in waiting until they had 
procured more detailed information regarding the conditions 
of the enterprise. The data upon which they acted came 
mainly from two sources; in the year 1592 van Linschoten 
arrived in Holland after mare than five” years’ residence in 
Goa, while about the same time Cornelis Houtman was sent 
by a group of merchants to collect secret infqrmation in Lisbon; 
and on his return two years later the Dutch were in a position 
to make a definite attempt,to enter the Eastern trade? 


1 QBme of van#Linachoten’s maults were not*actually published until 1506, 
but it is cfear that*the information he brought was available to Houtman 
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Thar eatliest ventures were strictly commercial : it ig, true 
that from about 1603 onwards, the Dutch fleets went out 
prepared to fight*as well as trade, but for mearly ten years 
previously their ruling policy had been to reach the East 
without encountering Spanish or Portuguese, and to establish 
commercial relations with those Asiatic’countries which were 
not under direct Portuguese influence or control. In theory 
three routes to the East were available, round the north of 
Asia, round the south of America, and round the Cape of 
Good Hope. The first of these appeared to offer exceptional 
attractions, mainly owing to the fact that neither Spain nor 
Portugal was established in the Northern seas, and ships were 
despatched northwards in 1594 and 1595, but the difficulties 
of navigation proved to be insuperable. The route by the 
south of America was also tried, and in the year 1600 Dutch 
ships succeeded in reaching the intended markets hy this 
course, but it was unsuitable for trade, mainly because the 
Spaniards were established in strength on the west coast 
of South America, and also in the Philippines, where it was 
necessary for ships to refresh after crossing the Pacific. There 
remained the route round Africa, and this was attempted for 
the first time in the year 1595, when four vessels were 
despatched from Amsterdam with the object of bringing 
direct to Western Europe supplies of the spices, drugs, and 
other goods available in the East. In view of the vast 
political changes which eventually resulted from this small 
beginning, it may be well to insist on the fact that at the 
outset there is no trace of any design to acquire territory, or 
establish what are now called colonies. The projectors of this 
first voyage did not even provide for the establishment of 
“factories” or agencies in the Eastern markets: their in- 
tention was merely Mat their shins should visit Eastern ports, 


on the first voyage round the Cape; vide Hautman, i. xxxii, 62, and 
passim. Ag he was & member of the Northern expediticas of 1504 and 
1595, hia knowledge was obviously at the disposal of their promoters» The 
details of Hqntman’s p: ingg in Lisbon are obsoure (van der Chije, 20), 
as might be expected from the fact that he was in search of information 
which the Portuguese endeavoured to keep yvbeolutely aeoget ; but tha fact 
of hia visit is clear (Houtman, i. xxxi, n.) 
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sell, their goods, and return as soon as suitable cargo had been 
procuted. The gradual change of organisation, from trading 
voyage to factary, from factory to fort, and from fort to 
territorial sovereignty, resulted mainly from the conditions 
prevailing in the Eastern markets, conditions which, as events 
proved, were imperfectly realised by the first projectors. 
Experience quickly showed that the difficulties of the 
African route were not insuperable. For the first part of the 
voyage there was indeed a risk of meeting hostile ships, but 
the Dutch fleets were equipped for such casual encounters, 
and, once past the Cape of Good Hope, it was possible to find 
a safe course, provided that the objective was rightly chosen. 
India had nw attractions for the promoters of the earliest 
voyages. Of the goods most in demand, India furnished 
nothing but pepper, and to sail to the Malabar coast for pepper 
would have been to challenge the Portuguese at the chief 
centre of their power. The information available at the outset 
indicated that the most suitable objectives were western Java, 
and Achin in Sumatra, and both these localities possessed 
great attractions for the Dutch adventurers Achin con- 
trolled the large supply of pepper on the west coast of Sumatra ; 
it was within reach of the east coast of Ceylon, whence a 
supply of cinnamon might be anticipated ; and it was a com- 
mercial centre where a variety of other Eastern goods could 
be procured. The king was notoriously faithless, but the 
dominant feature of his policy was hostility to the Portuguese, 
and there were thus grounds for the hope, which was not 
entirely realised, that he would welcome their declared enemies, 
The | attractions of Bantam and Jakatra in western Java wore 
still ‘greater. The Portuguese were represented only by a few 
merchants; pepper and various Eastern goods were available ; 
and, assuming that trade could be established in one of these 
harbours, the road onwards to the Spice Islands lay open. 
The route to Bantam by way of the Straits, of Malacca was of 
6 advan es of these objectives were brought out clearly by 
: ino. 19 he pointed out that the Portuguese had no settlements 
amatra, and that the king & Achinowas their great enemy, while in 


c 20ehe entered into details of the pepper rade of western Java, which 
could be enjoyed without interference from the Portuguese. 
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coutse,to be avoided owing to the existence of the Portugyese 
naval station in the narrow waters, but this obstacle could be 
turned by sailing* outside Sumatra, and passing through the 
Strait of Sunda, the navigability of which had by this time 
become known. The course marked out for the earliest 
voyages after rounding the Cape was thus’ to avoid Mozam- 
bique, to refresh if necessary at the south end of Madagascar, 
or preferably at Mauritius,’ and then strike across the open 
3e8 in the direction of Sumatra. 

The early voyages directed on these lines were, on the 
whole, profitable. Particular ventures had disastrous endings, 
but others, notably that conducted by van Neck in 1598, 
were highly successful; the great possibilitiesof the enter- 
prise were generally recognised ; and by the year 1602 Dutch 
merchants were known not only in Bantam and Achin, but 
also on the east coast of Ceylon, in the Spice Islands, and at 
the important Siamese mart of Patani. Success, however, 
brought fresh anxieties. The various expeditions, sent out 
independently from nearly every port in Holland, came into 
competition in the East, and quickly raised prices against 
each other, while the large supplies of spices brought to 
Europe threatened to glut’ the consuming markets. The 
national importance of the new trade was too great to allow 
of the continuance of such injurious competition, and through 
the intervention of the States General, the supreme political 
authority in Holland, the competitors were eventually united 
in a single powerful Company, with exclusive privileges for 
the Eastern trade, an exceedingly wide charter, and a con- 
stitution which may almost be described as national. The 
first fleet of the new chartered Company, which sailed in June, 
1602, consisted of 15 ships, aggregating nearly 7000 tuns’ 
burden,* and the répidity of the Dutch progress may be 

1 The, idea of refreshing at the Cape does not appear to have been 


suggésted at this time: the Dutch were well established in Java before the 
founding of their settSment there. . 

® For reasons explained in India at the Death of Akbar (p. 23@ and 
Appendix D), I use the spelling ¢ tun ” fo indicate that the unit of slip- 
measurement at this time was substantially different from the modern 
registered ton. A “tun” represented appreximately 60 otbic feet of Sargo 
spacer 7 ° 
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gauged,by comparing this fleet with the four vessels, of ajqut 
1000 tuns in all, which had started in the year 1595.2 ° 

Internal competition was not the sole danger threatening 
the Dutch enterprise, for other European nations were realising 
the possibilities of Eastern trade, and, stimulated by the high 
prices charged at first by the Dutch, were preparing to follow 
their example, and fetch for themselves the spices which they 
needed. From England a second attempt to reach the East 
was made in 1596, but the fleet was wholly lost. Three years 
later the project was revived, and “‘ divers merchants, induced 
by the success of the voyage performed by the Dutch nation, 
wero stirred up with no less affection to advance the trade of 
their native country.” The result was the establishment of 
the English Company. 


The Merchants of London, in the year of our Lord 1600 joined 
together, and made a stock of seventy-two thousand pounds, to 
be employed in Ships and Merchandises, for the discovery of a 
Trade in the Kast-India, to bring into this Realm Spices and other 
Commodities. They bought four great Ships to be employed in 
this Voyage. . . . These ships they furnished with men, victuals 
and munition for twenty months, and sent in them, in Mer- 
chandise and Spanish money, to the value of seven and twenty 
thousand pounds: all the rest of their stock was spent and 
consumed about the ships and othér necessaries appertaining to 
them? 


This fleet sailed in February 1601, under the command of 
James Lancaster, reached Achin in the following year, and 
returned after a successful voyage in August 1603, but it was 
a small venture compared with that of the Dutch Company ; 


1 Somo particulars regarding the constitution and operations of the 
Dutch and English Companies will be found in Appendix A, 

® What little is known of “the migerable disastrous successe ” of the 
voyage of 1606 will be found in Purchaa, I. iii, 110 ff, The first qpotation 
in the text is taken from the Petition of the Adventurers for the voyage to 
the fast Indies, preegnted in Soptember 1599 (Qplendar S.P., 1513-1616, 
No. 268); the Dutch voyage alluded to is presumably that of van Neck, 
who had retumed to Holland in the previous June, apd had receiged a 
spectacular welcome at Amsterdgm (van Chija, 85). The second queta- 
tion is from the opening paragraph of Purchas’ account of Lancaster's 
voyage (I. iii, 147); the figéres given forcthe capital ag said to Wo ox- 
aggecated, but the difference is not very material. 
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the wapacity of the ships aggregated less than 150@ tuns, 
while’the cargo carried out proved to be insufficient to procure 
a return lading,sand Lancaster found it necfssary to cruise for 
a Portuguese prize in order to put himself in funds. The 
English Company sent out ships regularly from this time 
forward, but its resources were limited, and in these early 
years the leadership was unquestionably with the Dutch. 

The formation of the Dutch Company coincided with a 
fundamental change in policy. We have seen that the early 
voyages were planned so as to avoid the Portuguese, but the 
experience gained in them yielded two lessons, the ubiquitous 
hostility of that nation, and its weakness on the sea. @ortu- 
guese traderg*or missionaries were to be found in every sea- 
port, and they exerted all their skill in diplomacy to render 
the Dutch unpopular in the markets and at the Courts: the 
idea of trading at places where the Portuguese had no in- 
fluence had therefore to be abandoned, and at the same time 
various encounters with their ships had demonstrated their 
weakness in action. Accordingly, we now find the Dutch 
determined to oust the Portuguese from those seas which at 
first they had aspired only to share, and for some years from 
1603 onwards each of the fleets sent out attempted some 
definite act of aggression.'. Success was not quickly attained 
on land : some small forts were captured in the Spice Islands, 
but Mozambique, Malacca, and Macao in turn resisted attack, 
and the Dutch soon realised the need for a base in Eastern 
waters if they were to bring such enterprises to the desired 
conclusion. In purely naval actions they were much more 
successful : Portuguese fleets were defeated, merchant vessels 
were captured in large numbers? and the enemy was rapidly 


1 A note in van der Chijs (p. 84) suggests that van der Hagen, who 
sailed in the year 1599, had orders go conquer Amboina. If this is correct, 
the aggressive policy began glightly earlier than ia stated in the text. As 
& matter of fact the Dutch attempted to capture a fort in Amboina in 
1600, but the account ingBegin ende Voortgangh (p. 41 of the narrative of 
Verhagen’s voyage) shows that on that occasion the initiative was taken 
by th® native inhsbitants; the Dutch refused repeated requests for aid, 
buteat last yielded to the importynity of she native leadors. 4n any case, 
an attack on an outlying post, where the Portuguese position was already 

woulddnot be on th@ same footing as the attempts to capture 
_ Mbronghold# like Mo#mbique or Malacca, , 
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reduced to the defensive; the Portuguese supremacy onethe 
water had already passed away. : 

The Dutch were not slow to develop a cofnmercial policy 
based on the position they had won. The first sketch which I 
have found on such a policy is contained in a memorandum 
written apparently by order of Admiral Matelieff, who com- 
manded the Dutch fleet of 1605.! After insisting on the need 
for a base in Eastern waters, the writer took a general survey of 
Asiatic trade, which he considered under five principal heads, (1) 
pepper, (2) other spices, (3) Gujarat, (4) Coromandel, (5) China 
and Japan. The basis of his policy is found in the proposi- 
tion that the trade in cloves, mace, and nutmegs must be 
monopolised, since competition would ensure tHe ruin of all 
competitors, and consequently the English must at all costs 
be kept out of the Spice Islands. Entire exclusion from the 
pepper trade was not immediately practicable, seeing that 
England had already secured a footing in the markets of Java 
and Sumatra, but he suggested that this difficulty could be sur- 
mounted if the Dutch Company would content itself for a few 
years with the profits arising from other spices, and sell pepper 
80 cheaply in Europe that the English should be driven out of 
Asia; this being accomplished, victory over the Portuguese 
would ensure a monopoly of alt spices, as well as of the trade 
to China and Japan. The Indian trade he regarded as purely 
subsidiary : Gujarat, he thought, could wait, but Coromandel 
must be developed, because its cotton goods were the chief 
medium of trade in the markets farther East. Such was the | 
early design: monopoly from Java eastwards, and if possible 
in Java god Sumatra, with the Indian trade developed as 
subsidiary to the main businéss of the Company. The history 
of the period can be told most conveniently on these lines, 
and I shall attempt first to skévch briefly the events in the 
Farther East, the principal theatre of the Dutch effort, and 
then to trace the development of Indian trade together with 

‘ ® 

1 The memorandum is givenCon pp. °2 ff. of the journal of Mateliéff's 

voyage in Begin ende V te oa 


foynd in 
Renneville, vi. 35-47. From its position in'the journal, © ma be 
inferted to date from the wear 1607. ‘ e ares 
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the‘yssociated enterprises in Persia and Arabia, countries ‘with 
which the earliest, schemes were not concerned. 

To modern readers the most surprisifg feature of this 
policy is the importance attached to the trade in spices, a 
trade which is so little heard of in Asia at the present day. 
In our period, however, spices were the main commercial link 
between Asia and Western Europe. The insistent demand 
for pepper and cinnamon, cloves, mace, and nutmegs, arose 
partly from their use in preserving meat for winter con- 
sumption, and partly from the taste of the time; while its 
gradual reduction was due on the one hand to changes in 
Western agriculture, which ensured supplies of fresm meat 
throughout the winter, on the other hand to changes in the 
art of cooking, and in particular to the substitution of sweet 
for spiced dishes. Writers of the eighteenth century usually 
attributed the declining profits of the Dutch Company to this 
change in fashion, which steadily depreciated the value of the 
monopoly of spices ; but throughout our period, and for some 
time after, the monopoly was one of the most important facts 
of the world’s commerce, and the large expenditure incurred 
on its acquisition could be regarded as a thoroughly sound 
investment. In later chapters we shall see that spices were 
almost equally important for some branches of Asiatic trade, 
in which the Dutch took so large a share; and looking at the 
commercial situation as a whole, there is no doubt that the 
policy outlined in the memorandum was justified. 


4. Dutco Progress aND PorRTUGUESE Decay 


The first Dutch objective, a*monopoly of the trade in the 
Farther East, was attained as a result of events which took 
place mainly in the second decade of the seventeenth century. 
In the year 1610 Dutch interests were already predpminant 
in the spice rade, while in India their facters were established 
on ¢he Coromandel coast; but it cannot be said that their 
pésition in Asia was assuged, fo» the Portuguese were their 
open enemieg, while the,English wege dangerous commercial 
rivals. “The sea-power of the former pation had been weak- 
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ened, but its framework was still intact; the small forts in 
the Spice Islands, which had been lost, ‘were in any case at 
the mercy of ihe. strongest fleet; and, so léng as Goa and 
Malacca stood firm, nothing but adequate reinforcement was 
required to re-establish the maritime Empire of the previous 
century. The English competition was’ vigorous, and, had 
greater resources been available, it might finally have pre- 
vailed ; but Portugal was not reinforced, while the English 
effort was hindered partly by lack of capital, partly by the 
attitude of the home government; and thus the general 
situation turned definitely in favour of the Dutch. 

The: story of the critical years is complicated by the fact 
that the official relations subsisting between the various 
nations in Europe did not correspond with the hard facts 
of Asiatic waters. England had no quarrel in Europe with 
Portugal, and was at peace with Spain from the year 1604 
onwards, but Portuguese fleets attacked the English ships off 
Surat in successive years, and in 1614 the king of Spain 
ordered the Viceroy of Goa to drive the English out of India 
by force; subsequently there were occasional naval actions 
in the Indian seas, while in 1622 we find the English joining 
Persia in the capture of Ormuz ; and it was not, in fact, until 
1635 that friendly relations were established with the Portu- 
guese authorities in Goa by the convention negotiated there 
by William Methwold. Nor was England openly at war with 
Holland until the year 1652, but about 1617 the ships of the 
Dutch and English Companies were fighting over the seas 
from Bantam eastwards, The war between Spain and Holland 
was suspehded by the twelve years’ truce arranged in 1609, 
which in theory became effective in the East in the following 
year, but hostilities between Dutch and Portuguese in Asia 
were not prevented ; and thus We find that each of the three 
nations concerned in the struggle for the spice trade might at 
any time be called on to fight either of‘its twa, competitors. 
Except, however, on the western side of Indig, the activities 
of the Pottuguese were of comparatively small importante, 
and the real contest lay between tke English and the Datch. 
A description of its incidents is unnecessary for thé present 
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puttpose : the agents of the two Companies were active if the 
attempt to secure the trade of the Spice Islands and the 
Farther East ;*the markets of Siam, Ind&China, and Japan 
were explored with feverish energy; and, as has just been 
said, the competition developed into war. Hostilities were 
terminated by an agreement negotiated in Europe in 1619, by 
the terms of which the disputed trade was to be shared 
between the two Companies, whose merchants were to live in 
harmony, and conduct their business in the common interest ; 
but the relations which seemed so desirable to the diplomatists 
at home proved incapable of realisation in the East, and the 
events of the next few years served only to emphasise the 
fundamental divergence of aim, the English seeking a share 
of the trade which the Dutch aspired to monopolise. The 
English Company was already contracting its operations when 
the tsagic affair at Amboina in the year 1623 brought matters 
to a head;! the Company then abandoned the attempt to 
enforce its claim to a share in the trade of the Spice Islands 
and the Farther East, and all its agencies lying to the east- 
ward of Macassar were closed. Meanwhile the Dutch had 
realised their project of establishing a permanent base in 
Eastern waters. The port of Jakatra in Java had fallen 
into their hands, and in 1619 they founded there the new 
city of Batavia, which remains the capital of their Asiatic 
possessions. 

The Dutch had now succeeded in eliminating English com- 
petition from the commerce to which they attached the highest 
value, and shortly afterwards they completed the framework 
of gheir far-Eastern organisation by the establishment of a 
settlement at Taiwan on the céast of Formosa, as a base for 


1 A misleading idea of the affair in question is given by the phrase “ the 
massacre of Amboina," which begame classical in England. Tho English 
merchants, who were resident in the Dutch fort under tho agreement of 
1619, were charged with conspiracy to seize it ; they wore convicted on 
confessions obtained by torture, and most of they wore executed. The 
Dutgh admittéd that the procoedings were in some respects irregular, and 
the “‘ massacre "*may be regarded either as a judicial murder or a tragic 
failure of justice according to ¢he viev@ formed of the intentions of the 
judges. The literature relating to the affair is extensive ; the important 
contemporary uments can"be traced thr8ugh the Calendar S.P., 1622- 
1624. 
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the ‘trade with China.! Their next, task was to destroy: the 
remaining power of the Portuguese, and thus consolidate their 
monopoly in this fegion. For some years they relied for this 
purpose mainly on a policy of blockade, but at last in 1641 
they became masters of Malacca, and the possession of this 
naval base secured to them undisputed tontrol of the trade 
with all the countries to the East: Portugal retained the 
settlements of Macao and Timor, but without Malacca they 
were of little use, while her commercial settlement in Macassar, 
which was for some years a source of annoyance to the Dutch, 
was eventually dispersed in 1661. 

Tha second objective of the Dutch, the elimination of 
English competition from the pepper-markets {n Java and 
Sumatra, was not destined to be realised. After the failure 
of the attempt to live in harmony, the English Company 
established its Eastern headquarters at Bantam, and main- 
tained a factory at Jambi on the coast of Sumatra, while ita 
agents traded with other parts of the two islands from time 
to time. When war broke out between England and Holland 
in 1652, the Dutch strength in the East was very much the 
greater: the English merchants left Bantam for Madras, 
many of the English ships were captured, and it must have 
seemed to the Dutchmen on the spot that the monopoly of 
pepper, and also of the Indian trade, was within their grasp. 
The questions at issue were, however, decided in the North 
Sea, not in the Indian Ocean, and the success of the English 
was followed by the restoration of their Eastern trade. But 
by this time their position in the islands was being weakened 

1 The Dutch, like most other ngtions, were strongly attracted by the 
commercial possibilities of China, and ships were sent on from Java in that 
direction as early as the year 1601. Three years later, a Dutch admiral 
was negotiating for admission to a Po on the Chinese coast, and was 
advised unofficially to occupy some i t belonging to*China but 
sufficiently near to facilitate regular trade. advice was not acted on 
at once, but some yoags afterwards the Dutch established a post on one of 
the Pescadores Toland lying botween Canton and Formosa. The Chinese 
objected to this settlement, and suggested in its place Taiwan in Forfnosa 
iteelf ; their gtrength at sea was quiiciontyto convince the Dutch, and the 
change waa promptly effected. the voyages of van Neck, de Veen, 


Spilborg, Warwyk, and Mateléeff, and the Arcount of Chia, in Begin’ende 
Voortgangh (Renneville, iii. 229, 480 ; iv. 146, 381; vi. 48; ix. 199). 
e 
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by ‘ofher causes, for the: Dutch were securing politieal “pre- 
dominance in Achin, whilt in western Java pepper was giving 
way to sugar-cdne ; without pepper, factories in these islands 
would have been unprofitable concerns, and at the close of 
our period their abandonment by the English was fore- 
shadowed.! 

Apart from the war with England, the period from 1624 to 
1660 was for the Dutch one of commercial and administrative 
success. Their capital, Batavia, was occasionally threatened 
by their local enemies, but it prospered and extended 
steadily. The population of the Spice Islands yielded gradu- 
ally to the drastic discipline which was enforced, and it became 
possible to regulate production on strictly monopolistic lines. 
Political difficulties in Japan were overcome, and trade with 
that country was developed as a profitable branch of the main 
undestaking ; while Taiwan was perhaps the most hopeful of 
all the Dutch possessions, and we read not only of its extensive 
commerce with the mainland, but of important agricultural 
developments carried out under the guidance of the merchants. 
The loss of this settlement in the year 1661 was the first 
serious blow to the progress of the Dutch enterprise, but its 
effects lie outside the period of which I am writing, which 
begins with their appearance in Eastern waters, and ends with 
their supremacy in Eastern commerce. 

A few words must be said of the position occupied by 
Macassar during this period. This seaport was of very little 
importance in the sixteenth century, but as the Portu- 
guese hold over the Spice Islands grew weaker, it came 
int prominence as a market for cloves, mace, and nutmegs. 
The voyage to the islands was* well within the power of the 
local vessels, large numbers of which sailed every season to 
gather up whatever spice® they could procure; the king 
actively supported thé trade; and some of the Portuguese 
who were driven frem the islands settled under his protection, 


°1 The factory at Bantam wes closedéin 1683, when the Dutch became 
masters of the town, but the establishment of « fortified post st Bencoolen 
on the west offist of Sumatrf enabled the*English Company to retain s 
footing in the pepfier trade. 
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and thus retained at least a portion of their former commpérve. 
The Dutch regarded this trade with the utmost disfavour, 
because it infringed the monopoly which they sought to 
establish. The Portuguese at Macassar distributed spices in 
some of the Eastern markets; the English maintained a factory 
there to procure supplies for Europe; and the Danes from 
Tranquebar made the trade a speciality. Various measures 
were therefore taken to cut off the supplies which reached 
Macassar. The most important sources were policed by 
resident garrisons, while the spice-trees on the outlying islands 
were systematically destroyed. Fleets were posted off the 
islands to intercept the Macassar vessels ; Macassar itself was 
occasionally blockaded ; and the Danes were driven out of 
the Indian market by the offer of spices below cost. Event- 
ually friendly relations were established with the king of 
Macassar, who expelled the Portuguese settlement from his 
dominions, and the trade was reduced to meagre limits, though 
small quantities of spices continued to find a market through- 
out our period.! 

Mention of the Danes recalls the fact that the Dutch and 
English were not left to dispute the Eastern markets entirely 
alone. The other competitors proved, however, to be un- 
important. The Danes did little during our period, and, apart 
from their connection with Macassar, their energies were de- 
voted mainly to local activities in the Bay of Bengal. French 
vessels appeared from time to time off Java and Sumatra, 
and more rarely in other parts of the Eastern seas, but the 
part played by them was small, and the story of their enter- 
prise in India lies outside the limits of our period. For agfew 
years early in the century it looked as if the Spaniards, from 
their settlements in the Philippine Islands, might play an 
important part in the spice trafie, but their effort was not 
sustained.? In order, therefore, to complete the outline of the 


* These friendly relations did not last for long; by 1668"the Dutch were 
supremo in Macassar. 

* It will be recollected that®the unien of 1580 did not destroy the 
separate existence of Portugal, and in ihe Kast the distingtion between the 
two kingdoms was punctilioubly observed. °Spaniards frof the, Philippine 
Islarflie had scoured a fortein Ternate, one of the Mofuccas, whence they 
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history of this period, it remains only to record the territorial 
losses of the Portuguese. As we have seen already, their 
possessions in the Spice Islands went first. ° The next loss was 
Ormuz, which surrendered to the allied Persian and English 
forces in the year 1622; the neighbouring fort of Muscat was 
retained for a quarter of a century longer, but did not suffice 
to support Portuguese authority in the Persian Gulf, and 
when it was taken by the Arabs the story of the Portuguese 
in those waters was closed. The next loss after Ormuz was 
the trading settlement at Hooghly, which was destroyed by 
Shahjahan’s forces in 1632, and though some Portuguese were ‘ 
allowed to return to the vicinity, their predominant position 
in the trade was not recovered. Their hold over Chittagong 
lasted longer, but shortly after the close of our period that 
port also passed definitely under the jurisdiction of the 
Moguls. Nine years after the loss of Hooghly, Malacca fell 
to the Dutch. A truce followed, but in the fifties the Portu- 
guese were driven gradually out of Ceylon, and subsequently 
the Dutch occupied first Negapatam on the east coast of 
India, and then Cochin and the minor fortresses in Malabar. 
When therefore a stable peace was at last framed, the Portu- 
guese possessions in the Kast had been reduced practically to 
the list as it stands to-day.! Their sea-power had vanished, 
and their commerce was almost negligible. In the Far Kast 
there remained to them only Macao and part of Timor; in 
India, the metropolis of Goa, and the ports of Daman and 
Diu, which still watched the shipping of Gujarat, but had lost 
the power of interfering with its course. 





occupied other forts which the Porttiguese had abandoned under Dutch 
preasure, but they were unable to hold all of these. They retained a footing 
in the islands for many years, argl they also possessed a fort in Formosa, 
but they made little use of these opportunities (Renneville, v. 235; vi. 5, 
424; vii. 114, 308, etc. Dagh Register, June 11, 1645). . 

1 The harbour and iglands of Bombay were to England under the 
terms of the treaty of marriage between Charles II. and the Princess of 
Portugal. The territories of Bassein remained in Portuguese hands until 
their seizure by the Marathas ingthe eighgeenth century. 
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AUTHORITIES FOR CHAPTER I 


In these notes on Authorities, reference is made by means of abbreviated 
titles or key-words, which are printed in italics, and are explained in alpha- 
betical order in Appendix E. 


Sxot1on 1.—The account of the political situation in India is based on 
standard authorities such as Hiliot and Tuzuk ; detailed reforences would 
be superfluous. The position in the south can be realised by studying the 
Dutch reports contained in the Dagh Register. The remarks on conditions 
in other Asiatic countries are drawn from a wide field. The relations 
between Turkey and Persia are mentioned frequently in English Factories 
and the Dayh Register, which also throw occasional light on the countries 
east of India; further information regarding Pegu, etc., will be found in 
Faria y Sousa, Begin ende Voortgangh, and other general works; tho state 
of the istands can best be gathered from tho Dutch authorities just named. 

The attitude of the Moguls towards sea-power is brought Gut in Terpstra’s 
Surat, especially App. V., VI, VIIL, XILL, but it is obvious throughout 
the English correspondence (Letters Received and English Factories); see 
also Jourdain, 223, Manuccs (ii. 46) tells an illuminating, and possibly 
authentic, story of Aurangzeb’s decision that naval warfare was only fit 
for Europeans. For tho attitude of Persia, see English Factories, ixt 226. 


Szorton 2..—The Portuguese maritime Empire can be studied in Whtteway 
and Danvers, and more fully in the voluminous works of Barros, Couto, 
Castanheda, Correa, and Alboquerque. Vor the Kuropoan aspect of their 
enterprise, it is perhaps sufficient to refer to the Cambridge Modern History 
(ospecially I. i. ; ILI. xv.), where full bibliographies will be found. Pyrard 
gives a clear account of the working of their maritime control ; his reference 
to the prevailing corruption is ii. 240. For the recognition of their Empire 
by Akbar, see Couto, ix. 246 and x. 441; and Huiot, v. 403. The Turkish 
attempts to capturc the Indian seas were described in an article by the 
late Mr. Longworth Dames in Journal R.A.S., January, 1921 ; their onter- 
prise in Kast Africa is recounted in Couto, x. For the exploits of ‘‘ Cunnale ” 
seo Faria y Sousa, iii. 99 ff., Hay, 831 ff., Renneville, iii. 453, Calendar S.P., 
1513-1616, No. 280. The courage of the Portuguese forces as late as 1625 
is attested by della Valle (ii. 200), as well as by various narratives of naval 
actions. 


Section 3.—The position of Holland in Europe at this period is dealt 
with in the Cambridge Modern History (Vols. I.-IV.); Edmundson alao gives 
the facts in a convenient form. Dutch materials for the Eastern enterprise 
are voluminous ; what I have written im based on van der Chtjs, de Jonge, 
Elias, Linachoten, Houtman, and the early voyages narrated in "Begin ende 
Voortgangh (Renneville, i.-iv.). For the tiret English voyages, see Early 
Travels, 1 ff., Letters Received (Introduction to vol. i), Purchas, Book L., 
and Calendar S.P., 1513-1616 (Nos. 258, 208, 281, eto). * 

Tho maintenance of Dutch trade with Lisbon is deak with in vaf der 
Chija, 0. 1. ;sita difficulties are tated ig Houtman, i. xxxi; Linschoten 
(0. 89) gives instances of impressment f shipping. The original policy of 
avoiding the Portuguese is brdught out in various suthorit ie, e.g. Houtman, 
i uxzii, A passage in tha Cambridge Modern Histor? (IV. 726) suggeate 
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thaethe aggressive policy of the Dutch Company dates only from 3608, 
but the narratives in Begin ends Voortgangh show that the fleet of 1603 
threatened Mozambique and Goa, while the fleet of 1605 carried seoret 
instructions directifg an attempt to seize Malacca (RefMeville, v. 1 ff., 264 ff.). 
That the necessity of monopolising the Spice Ialands was generally socepted 
is shown by the whole course of Dutch action: the first direct orders I 
have seen on this subject are in the instructions issued in 1609 to the first 
Governor General (de Jonge, III. 133), one of whose earliest acta was to 
improve the fortifications in Banda in order to secure the entire produce 
of the islands for the Company (van Dijk, 10). The importance of spices 
in Europe is discussed more fully in India at the Death of Akbar, 221 ff. 


Sxcrion 4.—The English side of the struggle for the Farther East can be 
studied in Letiers Received, English Factories, i. ii., Calendar §.P., from 1611 
onwards, Purchas, Book I., and Jourdain (especially 318 ff.). The Hague 
Transcripts throw light on the Dutch attitude, and the Lisbon Tranacripts 
help us to appgciate the situation of the Portuguese. The conchtration 
of the Dutch on essentials is well brought out in Hague Transcripts, Serios II. 
Nos. 1, 2, 5, 9, 12, 26, etc., and Series IIL, B, and T3. Tho difficultica of 
Portugal are seon in such records as Lisbon Transcripts, 126 (want of men, 
ships, and money), 371 (want of timber), 409 (want of guna), 931 (want of 
saltpetge), and eo on. ‘The order to drive tho English ont of Surat is in 
tdem, 444. The establishment of peace between the English and Portuguose 
ia dealt with in Hnglish Factories, v. p. ix and passim. 

There are various references to hostilities between Portuguese and Dutch 
during the Twelve Years’ Truce, ¢.g. Hague Transcripts, I. 69, and Renneville, 
vii. 266. The abortive agreement between Dutch and English bulks largely 
in the Calendar S.P., 1617-21 (e.g. Noa. 116, 351, 425, 666, etc.), and its 
working can be appreciated from various details in English Factories, i. and 
ii. The subsequent action taken by the Dutch against the Portuguese can 
be traced in the Dagh Register from 1624 onwards. 

The eventa of the Anglo-Dutch war in the East are detailed in English 
Factories, ix.; the relevant volume of the Dagh Register is unfortunately 
too concise to be of much value. For the war in European waters, see 
Cambridge Modern History, IV. xvi.; and for the loss of British trado 
in Java and Sumatra, see English Factories, x. 255, and Elsas, ii. 46. For 
the Dutch progrese during the intervening years, the Dugh Register is the 
most important authority, but it is reflected in the envious comments 
scattered through English Factories. The affairs of Macasaar can best be 
studied in the Dagh Register ; there are occasional references in the Hague 
Transcripts (e.g. I. 233, 264; IL 94, 100; III. R5). For ite importance 
about 1612, see Jourdain, 204. e 

T know of no contemporary Danish sources for the enterprige undertaken 
by that nation. Scattered notices of their activities will be found in the Dagh 
Register and English Factories. Yor the capture of Ormuz, see English 
Factories, ii. (Introduction, and passim) ; its effect on the affairs of the 
English Company is recorded in Calendar S.P., 1622-24, Nos. 418, 448, eto. 
For the fall of Muscat, feo English Factories, viii. 3M; for Hooghly, Eliot, 
vii. 81, 211 ; for Chittagong, Sarkar's Studies, 13) ; for Ceylon and Cochin, 
The Dutch in Mi (Introduction 7 fF... 


CHAPTER I 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF DUTCH AND ENGLISH COMMERCE 
IN INDIA 
t 
1. First ATTEMPTS, AND THE FACTORIES ON THE 
CoRoMANDEL Coast 


WE must now turn to the development of the relations of the 
Dutch and English Companies with India and the countries 
farther to the West. The design of the earliest voyages was, 
as we have seen, in no way concerned with India, but Dutch 
merchants had not been long in the East before they were 
forced by experience to realise that, in order to trade profit- 
ably, India must be inclided in their scheme of operations, 
The necessity arose from the fact that pepper and the other 
spices which they sought were ordinarily obtained from the 
producers by bartering Indian-made cotton cloth. The first 
Dutch ventures were organised on the basis of the informa- 
tion which had been collected regarding the commercial 
methods of the Portuguese. The Lisbon practice was to send 
out chiefly. silver, and accordingly the Dutch carried their 
capital mainly in money, together with a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of merchandise; but the precedent was not really 
applicable, for the silver from Lisbon went to India, while the 
Dutch carried silver to Java, and experience soon showed 
that while they coyld procure a cargo of pepper in this way, 
the transaction was commercially unsound. The trada at 
Bantam was in the hands ef Chinese dealers, who bought up 
pepper from the producers at the harvest, and gored it until 
the orrival of ships to carry it to China: being sure of this 
30 @ 
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° 
oldestablished market, they were not particularly eager to 
sell elBewhere, and consequently the Dutch had to pay what- 
ever price was asked, or in the alternative fisk the success of 
their voyage by waiting in harbour until the next crop should 
come forward. The risk was very great: the mere running 
cost of maintenance was by no means negligible, but of much 
more importance was the injury to the ships from the worms 
with which the harbours were infested, and, most of all, the 
appalling mortality among the crews, aggravated as it was 
by the disorderly living for which the seaports offered every 
facility. A prolonged stay in port might render a ship unfit 
to return to Europe, or might lead to its loss on the jrome- 
ward voyage Yor want of men ; and the Dutch quickly realised 
that, in order to establish a profitable business, they must 
adapt themselves to the methods of the country, leaving 
factors or agents on the spot to buy direct from the pro- 
ducers at harvest-time, and supplying the factors in advance 
with the cotton cloth required for their transactions, so that 
the ships might remain in port only for the time required to 
take on board the cargo which had been provided. The con- 
ditions in Achin were generally similar to those which prevailed 
in Bantam, with the additional risk of outbursts of lawless- 
ness among the people, or of greed or tyranny on the part 
of the king. In the Spice Islands the position was even more 
difficult, for money was not yet generally current, though 
such of the inhabitants as knew ita use were willing to take 
it in payment ; and here, too, it was necessary for successful 
business to be in the market at harvest-time with a stock of 
Indian cloth. Such cloth could be bought from yiddlemen 
in Achin or Bantam, but only at exorbitant prices, and we 
need not be surprised that such keen merchants as the Dutch 
should have determined aftes very little experience to buy at 
firsthand, and save the darge profits of the middlemen. 

The first recorded attempt to enter the, cloth markets in 
Indig was méde at the end of the year 1601, when two Dutch 
factors took pa&sage on a ship which was returning fo Gujarat 
from Achin. They were welcomed in Surat and wrote en- 
couraging report, but they were tempted, or perhaps decoyed, 
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e 
to Caljcut by promises of trade, and at Calicut they were 
handed over to the Portuguese, carried to Goa, and*there 
executed, The story of the next few years is not on record, 
but apparently other factors were sent to Gujarat, and it is 
clear'that a Dutch agency was in existence at Surat in 1606; 
it came to an end in the following year when van Deynsen, 
the only survivor of the party, was driven to suicide by the 
intrigues and persecution of the Portuguese. After this, the 
Dutch left Gujarat alone for some years; the potential value 
of its trade was recognised, but the authorities were now 
intent on concentrating their resources on the struggle for the 
Spice Islands, and for the time they bought Gujarat goods in 
the market at Achin. ‘ 

Gujarat was, in fact, less important than the Coromandel 
coast for the supply of cotton goods to the spice markets, and 
by this time the Dutch had secured a footing at Masulipatam. 
A junior merchant was already resident there in 1605, but the 
formal establishment of factories dates from the following year, 
when an agreement was concluded with the king of Golconda, 
and the merchants set to work at Masulipatam itself and at the 
neighbouring town of Nizampatam, then more generally known 
as Petapoli. Here they quickly learned that the delta of the 
Kistna was not the best place to provide all the requirements 
of their trade. The local produce consisted chiefly of plain 
cloth or calico, bleached or dyed, but some markets, the 
Molucca Islands in particular, required what are spoken of in 
contemporary records as pintados, or “ painted” goods, and 
the chief seat of this specialised industry lay farther south, in 
the vicinity of Pulicat and 9. Thomé.1 Extensions to the 

1 The Kistna delta was well supplied with the principal dyes, forsindigo 
waa grown in the neighbourhood, and Petapoli itself was noted for the high 
quality of ite Indian madder, or chay-root ; see for these the Account of 
Golconda inserted in van den Broecke’s journal in Begin ende Yoortgangh. 
Renneviljs (vii. 512 ff.) evidently did not untlerstand the word saye, or 
taaie, Dutch forms of chay, and rendered “serge,” thus obscuring the 
significance of these . The Portuguese Word pintado (painted) is 
& reasonably acourate name for the goods to which it was primarily applied, 
for the prodyction of which see Ayrt Letter Book, 59 n. ; the English adopted 
the word, while the Dutch translated it®as geschilderd. Its meaning was 
soon extended to printed gopds, on whichethe pattern iggproduced not by 
a brash but by means of bloo 3 many of the pintados mentioned in English 
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soythward were consequently found to be desirable, and in 
the naxt two or three years we hear of factories near Tegna- 
patam, which appears on modern maps af Fort St. David; 
but the most important development was the grant by the 
king of Chandragiri of a site in Pulicat itself. The Dutch 
established themselves here in 1610, and the factory was made 
the headquarters of all their business on the coast; it was 
taken from them by the Portuguese of 8. Thomé in 1612, but 
was recovered shortly afterwards, and was made sufficiently 
strong to resist further attack by land. Henceforward trade 
on the coast progressed steadily. The requirements of 
Eastern commerce were supplied ; such goods as could he sold 
were imported ; and in time direct trade was opened up with 
Persia and with Europe. 

The English settled at Masulipatam and Petapoli in the 
year 1611, but their trade did not develop to the same extent 
as that of the Dutch, probably becanse they had not an 
equally extensive market in the Farther East. Coromandel 
supplied goods which they bartered for pepper in Java and 
Sumatra, or could dispose of at Macassar, and in time it 
contributed to their trade with Europe and Persia; but 
throughout our period the larger business of the Dutch gave 
them a definite predominance in the markets, and as a rule 
the English merchants were content to follow. Masulipatam 
remained their headquarters in the north. In the south they 
were admitted to the Pulicat settlement in 162] under the 
agreement made between the Companies in Europe; but here, 
as elsewhere, the conditions of residence in a Dutch fortress 
proved to be intolerable, and in 1626 they moved ta Armagon 
at the northern end of the Pulicat lagoon, having been granted 
favourable terms by the local nayak or chief. Armagon 
served its purpose for a time®but as a centre of commerce it 
had many drawbacks, ind in 1640 the factors established 
themselves in what js now Madras, whereea fort was built 





e a eda ra mene tre 
letters from Surat ‘ were probably, printed @oods, or chintz, aad the two 
words are used ae in an n carly letter inet Agra (English Factories, 
i, 48), 

1 The foftioatonent Pulicat is discussed in ‘Chepter VIL 
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underean agreement with the nayak in possession of this part 
of the coast. These arrangements continued for the remainder 
of our period, thé’Dutch having their headquarters at Pulicat 
and,the English at Madras, while both Companies maintained 
factories at Masulipatam and other places in the neighbour- 
hood, and also traded in the various markets along the coast. 


2. Toe Factories In Western INDIA 


We have seen that the early efforts of the Dutch to 
establish themselves on the West Coast terminated on the 
deatheof van Deynsen in 1607: a year later, an English ship 
arrived off Surat, and, when the preliminary negotiations had 
been completed, the development of commerce with Gujarat 
began in earnest. At this point we meet with a new motive. 
The English intended, as the Dutch had intended, to obtain 
cotton goods from Gujarat for employment in the Eastern 
trade, byt they hoped also to extend the scope of the Company's 
operations by establishing direct commerce between India and 
England. The need for extension was being felt as early as 
the year 1603 ; the European demand for pepper was urgent 
but not insatiable, and when English and Dutch supplies 
arrived in quantity there was something like a glut. A few 
years later the English merchants at Bantam were instructed 
to send any commodities rather than pepper, though pepper 
would be preferable to an empty ship; and it was obviously 
to the interest of the Company to find new Asiatic markets, 
where English manufactures could be sold and goods suitable 
for England could be procured. How little was at that time 
known of the potentialities of India may be gathered from the 
instructions issued with this object to the commander of the 
Third Voyage in the year 1607. The markets of the Red Sea 
wero thought to be more hopeful thén those of Thdia, and, if 
the season served, the fleet was to try for trade at Aden, and, 
on its way thence to Bantam, make i inquiries “regarding the 
Gulf of Gambay. If, however, Aden could not be reached in 
the trading season, the fleet was ordered to make for Gujarat, 
ard if possible open : trade : rank in fact, was regarded ¢ as 8 
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“rtcond string.” The fleet was too late to attempt the Red 
Sea trade, and it was owing to this fact that Hawkins in the 
Hector anchored off Surat in August, 1608. “ 

In order to understand his reception by the local authorities, 
it is necessary to take into account the position occupied in 
Surat by the Portuguese. They had no territorial settlement 
in the town, but for nearly a century they had dominated its 
sea-borne trade : they were established in strength at Diu and 
Daman, from which stations they collected licence-fees on the 
ships leaving all the ports of Gujarat; their coasting-fleets — 
(kafila) carried a large proportion of the merchandise exported 
from the province ; and their fighting craft policed the 2oastal 
waters, whicu were not protected by the Moguls. The local 
officials lived in terror of the Portuguese commanders who 
visited the port from time to time, and who could threaten to 
burn the shipping if their wishes were disregarded. The Dutch 
had just been deprived of the foothold they had obtained in 
Surat ; and when Hawkins arrived, the local prestige of the 
Portuguese was probably at its highest point, while their 
determination to maintain their position was uncompromising. 
The English were, however, by no means daunted by the 
hostility they experienced, and when the local officials declared 
that the settlement of a factory required the sanction of the 
Emperor, Hawkins promptly set out for the Court of Jahangir 
at Agra in order to negotiate an agreement for regular trade. 
His reception was favourable, but his somewhat boisterous ” 
diplomacy proved to be ineffective against Portuguese in- 
trigue, and after prolonged negotiations he left = without 
having achieved his object. 

The English Company continued to send aitos to Surat 
while waiting for news of the results obtained by Hawkins. 
In 1609 the Ascension arrived off the coast, but was wrecked 
on a shoal, and this loss, together with the misconduct af some 
of the survivors on.land, probably injureé the prospects of 
the English already in the country. In 1611 Sir Henry 
Middleton reached Surat, but found the Portuguese influence 
still too strong, in the follgwing year Best had a more favour- 
able reception, apd Senchated an agreement under which ¢he 
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Englith were permitted to establish factories in Gujarat. 
The motives whjch led to this change.of front are not on 
record, and it is dangerous to speculate regatding the course 
of Qriental diplomacy, but apparently one of the contributory 
factors was the injury to Portuguese prestige which resulted 
from the failure of their attacks on Best's ships. The Moguls, 
having themselves no strength on the water, had come to 
regard the Portuguese naval forces as invincible, and the 
successful defence of the English against a greatly superior 
fleet, in actions some of which were witnessed from the land, 
probably suggested the idea of playing off one nation against 
the other, and thus loosening the Portuguese grip on the 
commerce of the country. Middleton’s activitiés in the Red 
Sea, which had involved interference with Gujarat shipping, 
had already shown that the English were formidable on the 
water: probably also the news of Dutch successes,in the 
Eastern seas was by this time opening the eyes of the Mogul 
authorities to the fact that the Portuguese supremacy was no 
longer unchallenged ; but, whatever the motives at work, the 
fact is clear that Best’s defence was followed by the formal 
delivery to him of what purported to be an Imperial farman 
or rescript, confirming the terms of agreement which had been 
settled provisionally with the Mogul officers in Gujarat. 

The issue of this rescript was considered by the English to 
justify them in establishing factories in Gujarat, and action 
was taken accordingly, but it is clear that the Mogul diplo- 
matists, who presumably desired English trade but did not 
wish to commit themselves for the future, had the best of the 
negotiatiens, for the supposed farman proved to be a document 
of little value; for the nvoment, however, it served, and 
regular English trade at Surat may be said to date from the 
beginning of the year 1613.2 The precarious footing so 
secured was improved, at least temporarily, by the outbreak ; 


‘ . 

1 The defocts of the farman are clearly brought out ik Letters Received, 
IL xxix. 103, 180; IV. xxix. 311. The credit of establishing the factory 
at Surat Waa generally given fo Best, kat contemporary documents show, 
as Mr. Foster has pointed out, that the result waa due largely to the firm 
eee takon by s merchaht named Thhmas Aldwort® (Letters Received, 
ii.“137, 157), - 
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of tar between the Moguls and the Portuguese. Hostilifies 
continued for two years, the Moguls besieging Daman by land, 
while the Portuguese caused much injury to Gujarat shipping, 
and eventually an inconclusive peace was arranged ; but this 
very fact tended to emphasise the rapid decline of Portuguese 
prestige, while, so long as hostilities lasted, merchants of other 
European nations were obviously more likely to be welcomed 
than when Portuguese agents were active throughout the 
country. 

The reappearance of the Dutch at Surat is probably to be 
explained by this cause. In the year 1614 the local authorities 
at that port wrote to the Dutch factory at Masulipatum to 
say that the merchandise left by van Deynsen was still in 
their possession; they suggested that the Dutch should 
reclaim it, and hinted at the same time that they might care 
to take Diu or Daman from the Portuguese. This letter was, 
I have no doubt, meant as a semi-official invitation to the 
Dutch to send a fleet against the Portuguese, the offer of the 
abandoned property being a mere formality ;1 but the Dutch 
took it literally, and in the following year a factor named 
van Ravesteyn came to Surat with a small party overland. 
As was only to be expected, he recovered very little of the 
property which he sought, but he learned much of politics as 
well as commerce, notably the Mogul’s fear of the Portuguese 
sea-power. They might hope to capture Daman by assault 
from the landward side, but they could not starve out the 
garrison so long as provisions could arrive by sea, and in the 
meantime their own seaports lay open and unprotected : the 
Moguls, he was told, did not fight upon the sea ; the Imperial 
Court knew nothing of maritime affairs; and since a truce 
with Portugal had just been made, the priests were likely to 
regain their former influenc# at the Court. Van Ravesteyn 
recognised the great possibilities of the commerce of Gujarat, 
but he realised also the drawbacks, and ie insisted that a 

‘ This view of ‘he real intention of the Mogul officials is borne out by 
a letter written by Nicholas Dot.nton froin Surat in NovemWor, 1614, in 
the course of whigh he says thatthe Governor “ hath sent to Masulipatem 


for the Hollander to come hither, promising tuem Daman when it is taken 
from the Portuguese (Letters Recesved, ii, 171). 
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very cdmprehensive agreement would be necessary before fax 
Dutch could open pusiness with any hope of syccess. 

Van Ravesteyn argued at-length from the’ experience o! 
the English, which in the later months of 1615 was certainly 
discouraging. The position is described fully in the Journal 
of Sir Thomas Roe, who arrived while van Ravesteyn was at 
Surat; the attitude of the local authorities was very nearly 
intolerablé, and unless it could be altered, there was no hope 
of establishing regular commerce. Roe’s diplomatic efforts 
at the Court of Jahangir were not entirely successful, but his 
influence brought about a decided improvement ; the English 
factors*settled down to buy and sell; in spite pf some un- 
pleasant experiences, their objects were attained ; and, while 
Bantam was supplied with its requirements, the direct trade 
between Surat and London increased rapidly in importance. 

Shortly after van Ravesteyn’s mission, the Dutch arrived 
in earnest. Their plan of buying Gujarat goods in Achin 
broke down in the year 1616 when their factory there was 
closed, and the Governor General in Java decided, against the 
advice of the factors on the Coromandel coast, that direct 
trade with Surat must be established. With this object he 
deputed Pieter van den Broecke to conduct the necessary 
negotiations. The growing prestige of the Dutch in Eastern 
waters facilitated his efforts, reasonable terms settled with the 
Gujarat officials were confirmed in due course by the Court, 
and a factory was opened in 1617; but at first the available 
capital was scanty, and the factory became important only in 
1621, when van den Broecke returned as resident Director, 
and begantto push the Dutch trade with vigour and’success, 
For the remainder of our petiod, English and Dutch traded 
side by side in Surat and throughout the towns of Gujarat. 
In this region neither Company hdd an any possessions such as the 
fortresses on the Coromandel coast ; the factors lived merely 
as foreign mercharfts, on the strength of the as which they 
obtained from the Imperial Court. 

Van deft Broecke’s chare exteaded to the commerce with 
Persia and the Red §ea, regions which were intimately 
contected with the markets of Gujarat. A¢ this period the 
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tree | of the Red Sea was concentrated at the port of*Motha, 
where goods from India and other Eastern countries were sold 
for transport to Egypt and the Mediterranean markets. Both 
Dutch and English were tempted to obtain a share of this 
trade by the fact that most of the goods sold were paid for in 
gold and silver, the commodities in most demand in India ; 
but it cannot be said that the results answered their expecta- 
tions. Political and administrative difficulties arose occasion- 
ally at Mocha, leading to temporary suspensions of business, 
while the market proved to be very uncertain ; the trade was 
maintained with some interruptions throughout the greater 
portion of our period, but it cannot be classed among tle most 
profitable ventures of either Company. 

The story of their enterprises in the Persian Gulf is different. 
At the beginning of the century, the Gulf trade with India was 
closely controlled by the Portuguese, by whom it was regarded 
as most remunerative. Persia sent out horses, dried fruits, 
rosewater, and a variety of luxury goods, while the imports 
consisted mainly of spices and cotton cloth, and the balance 
of trade was settled by remittances of silver to India. Silk, 
however, the outstanding commercial product of Persia, 
scarcely entered into this trade, as practically the whole 
surplus production was carried by land to the Mediterranean, 
and the developments during our period resulted mainly from 
the transfer of this commerce from land to sea. Shah Abbas 
objected to his enemies, the Turks, profiting by the transit of 
his silk through their territory, and he was at some pains to 
persuade various European nations to send shipping to the 
Gulf ; the English merchants eventually took theematter up, 
and the first consignment of silk was shipped from Jask at the 
end of the year 1618. The Portuguese naturally resented the 
appearance of the English*in what they regarded as their 
particular domain, and they sent out a war-fleet to assert their 
claims, but it failed to do so effectively, and in 1622 the English 
joined with ‘the Persian forces in a successful attack on the 
Portuguese fort of Ormuz ;. as the -esult of this action, Ormuz 
ceased to exigt as a seapost or market, and ita commerce was 
transferred to the Persian mainland at,the port of Gombroon, 
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knoWm also as Bandar Abbas. The Dutch had declined“to 
take part in the attack on Ormuz, but, when the fortress had 
fallen, they were quick to claim a share in the'silk trade, and 
from about 1623 onwards both nations were actively engaged 
in exporting to Europe. In one way the trade was simple, 
for silk was a royal monopoly, and merchants could expect 
reasonable treatment so long as their position at Court 
was maintained. I think the Dutch were on the whole 
better served by their agents at the Court, but fn any 
case they had a very great commercial advantage over the 
English in their ability to supply the Persian market with 
spices, the commodities in most demand ; the English, being 
unable to offer spices, were frequently in diffiulties as to 
laying down saleable goods in adequate quantities, and the 
Dutch certainly secured the larger proportion of the silk trade. 
For a time it was highly remunerative, but at the close ef our 
period the European demand was falling, while the produce of 
Bengal was beginning to compete in the market, and by the year 
1655 the English Company had ceased to buy silk in Persia, 


Surat was the centre for extension of trade to a large portion 
of India as well as to the-countries farther West. The 
production of the town itself was not of very great importance, 
and almost as soon as the merchants had settled there they 
established factories throughout Gujarat, at Ahmadabad, 
Broach, Baroda, and occasionally elsewhere, in order to 
maintain close touch with the producers of indigo and cotton 
goods. Indigo was at first regarded as the “ prime com- 
modity ” for the trade with Europe, and English buyers were 
promptly sent northwards to Agra to secure supplies from the 
neighbourhood of Biana, the produce of which was familiar in 
distant markets, and was superidt in point of purity to that 
of Gujagat. The Dutch in their turn “established themadlves 
at Agra as soon as their organisation in Surat had become 
effective, and at once took the leading position in the indigo 
trade. The buyers did no’, howe , confine their attention 
to a single commodity, and when if was foundgthat Europe 
would buy cotton cloth, they explored the possibilities of 
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Ne}thern India, so that as early as the year 1620 we Kea of 
English factors at Samana (now in the Patigla State), and at 
Patna in Bihar. * These Particular factories were not maintained 
for long, because experience showed that Gujarat could supply 
the European demand ; but when its productive resources 
were temporarily destroyed by the famine of 1630, which will 
be described in a subsequent chapter, extensions northward 
became necessary, and large purchases of cloth were made in 
the neighbourhood of Agra, while an English factory was 
established at Lucknow as a collecting depot for the products 
of Oudh. The country between Surat and Agra was of 
course well known to the factors who traversed % with 
frequent consignments of goods, and the fact that they did 
practically no business in it must be taken to show that it had 
no attractions for them. The only intermediate factory was 
at Bughanpur, which was maintained for some time for the 
sale of imported goods to the large Mogul army concentrated 

“there for the conquest of the kingdom of Ahmadnagar, but 
the business was not of sufficient importance to justify a 
permanent establishment. 

A share in the trade of Sind was one of the earliest objectives 
of the English merchants. This trade centred in the town of 
Tatta and its port of Lahari Bandar, whence goods were 
exported mainly to the Persian Gulf, or sent southwards along 
the coast to Gujarat and Goa; Basra was the chief foreign 
market for the, cotton cloth which formed the bulk of the 
exports. The port of Lahari Bandar, which has now dis- 
appeared, could not at this period accommodate large ships 
owing to lack of depth in the channel : local ship-owners were 
few, and most of the trade was carried in Portuguese coasting 
vessels, known at this time as frigates. At the beginning of 
our period, the Portuguese fominated the commerce of the 
region, and their influerfce with the Mogul authorities grfficed 
to defeat the first English attempt, made in the year 1613, to 
obtain a footing in the port; their arguments were not in 
this case based on their naval or‘ military power,*but they 
threatened toglesert the gort if the English were admitted, 
and the Governg, who held the farm pf the customs, conld 
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not fact the risk of the resulting lose. The volume of commeree 
at this time had epparently been exaggerated: Sir Thomas 
Roe reported in 1618 that “ it is not so great as ‘ pretended, nor 
the profit to the Portugals a tenth part,” and he added that 
the trade had suffered greatly owing to the exactions of the 
Portuguese, while in a subsequent letter he said the market 
would take nothing but ivory, and supply only “ good cloth 
and many’toys.” There were thus few attractions for foreign 
merchants. The Dutch attempted trade in the year 1631, but 
did not continue the venture, and the practical monopoly of 
the Portuguese lasted until 1635. The arrangement negotiated 
by Methwold for peace between the English and the Portuguese 
in India resulted in the termination of this monopoly ; an 
English ship anchored off Lahari Bandar in November of 
that year, the merchants were favourably received by the 
authorities, a factory was established, and trade continued 
throughout the remainder of our period. The Dutch returned 
to Sind some years later, and from about 1652 were engaged 
regularly in the trade, but not, so far as I can discover, pn a 
considerable scale. Sind was, in fact, more important for 
the English than for the Dutch, because its trade with the 
Gulf provided a method of leying down goods in Persia, and 
so helping to finance the export of silk, The Dutch could, as 
we have seen, obtain purchasing power in Persia by the sale 
of spices, but the English, having no access to the principal 
spice markets, were forced to develop other lings of trade, and 
among these the sale of Sind calico took a prominent place, 
whether it was marketed in Persia itself or sold for cash at 
Basra. Atthe same time, the English devoted much energy to 
placing Sind goods on the Léndon market, which after 1630 
could not, as has just been said, be fully supplied from Gujarat, 
and calico was sold there in subsfintial quantities ; but, taken 
‘ as a whole, the trade of this region Gannot be said to have 
assumed really important dimensions. The country was poor, 
and suffered severely from oppressive administration : the 
difficulties*of navigation iftcreasedeas time went on; and the 
most that can be said ig that Sind éormed a useful subsidiary 
to the main establishment at Surat. 
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The attempts to extend trade to the southward alofig ‘the 
Konkan coast were even less successful thap this venture on 
the west. The possibilities of the coast were thoroughly 
tested, and we hear of the English Company’s factors residing 
for various periods at the ports of Danda Rajpur, Dabhol, and ~ 
Rajapur, while Bhatkal, further south, was for a time the 
Indian headquarters of Courteen’s Association, the rival 
English company founded in 1636.! A factory at Vengurla 
was established by the Dutch, primarily in order to obtain 
provisions for their fleets during the seasonal blockade of Goa, 
and a substantial amount of trade was at times put through ; 
but the truth seems to be that during most of our peried the 
kingdom of Bijapur, which was served by all these ports, was 
an unsatisfactory market, demanding little but the precious 
metals, and having few goods to offer in exchange. This 
section of the coast received further attention about the year 
1659, when the English Company made a vigorous attempt to 
develop its trade, but the results lie outside our period. The 
chief commercial attraction was the supply of pepper, which 
became important at this time owing to difficulties in pro- 
curing it at Bantam or Achin ; but when Indian pepper was 
wanted, merchants naturally looked for it farther south in the 
neighbourhood of Cochin and Calicut. The latter place was 
indeed one of the first objectives of the Dutch after they had 
decided to confront the Portuguese. In 1604 they entered 
into an alliance with the Zamorin for the expulsion of the 
Portuguese from India, and further agreements were sub- 
sequently made, but no regular trade resulted at this time ; 
while the experience of the English about the yeae 1620 led 
to the decision not to attempt farther business. Some years 
later, however, the merchants of both nations obtained 
admission to the trade of tifis coast, as will be explained in 


1 The activities of Courteen’s Association from abbut 1636 to 1646 bulk 
largely in the English correspondence, but they made no particular difference 
to the trade of India, except in so far as thpir competition disopuraged the 
members of the older Company“from providing the capital required to 
develop ite busingss on profitable lines. The story of the Association can 
be read in fnglish Factories (v. xxx ff.; vi. xxi; vii. xx ff: viii. x (); 
and in occasional ref@rences jn the Court Minuted, 
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Chapter III. The reorganisation of the pepper trade, whieh 
followed on the liad conquest of Cochin, lies beyond the 
limit of our period. 


3. THe EXTENSION TO BENGAL 


We must now return to the East Coast, where, as we have 
seen, the,original settlements extended from Masulipatam to 
the vicinity of Tegnapatam. A few years after the arrival 
of the English, another nation, the Danes, appeared upon the 
scene, and obtained a grant of the port of Tranquebar, which 
remained their headquarters throughout the rest of our period. 
I have found no regular records of their commercfal activities, 
but from what may be read in the reports of the Dutch and 
English merchants it is clear that they suffered from a chronic 
shortage of capital, and that their share in the trade of India 
was small. The activities of the Dutch and English were not 
confined to the factories already named, but extended along 
the coast to auy town where goods could be had on reasonable 
terms : the Dutch also made purchases inland in the neighbour- 
hood of Golconda, and the English followed the same practice, 
but farther south the continyal disturbances made it hopeless 
to attempt business in the interior, and even on the coast 
contracts were liable to be interfered with by outbreaks of 
war or lawlessness. The extreme south was left alone for the 
greater portion of our period, but in 1645 the Dytch established 
a factory at Kayal, to the south of Tuticorin, and about the 
same time the English were buying cotton goods and pepper 
in that neighbourhood, while an-English factory was sub- 
sequently established at Kayal, designed apparently to 
compete with the Dutch. A little later the Dutch captured 
from the Portuguese the more important town of Negapatam. 

Tho, trade of the coast was thus faitly well developed from 
Masulipatam southward, but the chief interest of the story 
lies farther north, From the outset the Dutel had hoped 
for remunvrative intercoufse with,Pegu, Arakan, and Bengal. 
Tt may be said at once that Pegu was a digappointment, 
the commercial and administrative conditiqns being almost 
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infolerable, and neither Dutch nor English succeeded in 
establishing an extensive trade; the English factory there 
sent more or less encouraging reports from time to time, but 
in 1655 it was described as “ needless,” and in the following 
year it was dissolved, while about the same time a Dutch 
report described the trade as dead. 

The Dutch maintained relations with Arakan throughout 
most of our period, though commerce was interrupted by 
occasional wars. The trade was of small value, but it 
furnished two commodities in particular, rice and slaves, 
which, as we shall see later on, were urgently required in 
Batavia, and such interest as it possesses for us arises from the 
fact that these commodities were obtained to a great extent 
from Chittagong. 

Bengal offered such obvious attractions to merchants that 
it is at first sight difficult to understand why it was neglected 
alike by Dutch and English for so many years after their 
arrival on the coast. The explanation is to be found in the 
conditions which prevailed locally : the country itself was too 
unsettled for peaceable trade, while the seaports were difficult 
of access, and were dominated by the Portuguese. Indian 
chroniclers tell us little of the internal condition of Bengal 
during the reign of Jahangir, and the English correspondence 
discloses only projects which were not put into execution, but 
the Dutch records show that, while the merchants at Pulicat 
and Masulipatam were alive to the possibilities, they were 
deterred from action by the news which reached them, and 
which may be summed up in the judgment passed by the 
Governor General at Batavia in 1627, that there was no hope 
of profitable trade because of the constant wars and rebellions, 
and the frequent changes in the administration. That the 
commercial life of Bengal w&s in fact depressed at this period 
seems to be proved by the attitude of the Indian traders on 
the Coromandel cqast: from time to tifse we read of the 
Dutch relying on them to bring Bengal goods to Masulipatam, 
but their expectations werg not futfilled, and we nfay reason- 
ably accept ghe inferengs that Indian merchants did not 
consider the venjure worth their whi 
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The conditions prevailing in the principal seaports affortled 
ample grounds. aa hesitation. Bengal is served by two 
estuaries, the Meghna and the Hooghly. Of these, the Meghna 
was dominated by the pirates of Chittagong, some of them 
natives of the country, others Portuguese settlers, who lived 
by depredations on commerce, and were (supject to temporary 
disagreements) protected by their sovereign, the king of 
Arakan,.to whom they are said to have paid a percentage 
on the gross produce of their industry.2 It is obvious that 
legitimate commerce must have suffered from their opera- - 
tions, the more so that persons as well as goods were treated 
as bosty, the prisoners taken being sold into slavery; and 
I have found no evidence of the existence of any consider- 
able direct trade between the Meghna and foreign countries 
at this period. The other estuary, the Hooghly, was also 
threatened by pirates, though to a less extent; in addition, 
the dangers attending its navigation were notorious,’ and 
there can have been little temptation to incur these risks in 
order to reach a port the business of which was almost entirely 
in the hands of the Portuguese. The extent of their domina- 
tion was fully realised by the English. In 1618 Sir Thomas 
Roe, who wrote “ upon searching the bottom of all the secrets 


1 In Appendix C of India at the Death of Akbar I stated some reasons 
for rendering the Portuguese word porio as estuary, not seaport, in references 
to Bengal during the sixteenth century. A good instance of this use of the 
word is contained in a Dutch report made in the yeag 1608 by a factor 
who had visited Arakan, and who speaks of Chittagong as the hoofstadt, or 
chief town, of Portogrande, an expression which indicates that by Porto- 
grande ho meant the Moghna estuary (de Jonge, III. 287). It may bo 
added that the Dutch sometimes speak of Chittagong itself as “‘ Little 
Bengals,” so that they at least did not regard it as the “ great city of 
Bongala” (Dagh Register (Coromandel), March 19, 1644, and January 6, 1645). 

* In his interesting account of the Portuguese in Bengal, Mr. Campos 
takes the year 1607 as marking the keginning of Portuguese piracy. I 
think there were individual pirates earlier than this, but there is ng doubt 
that the menaco to trade increased greatly in the first years Of the seven- 
teenth century, and Kasted until the capture of Chittagong by the Mogul 
forces (Campos, 81-87, and 155-167.) The statement that the pirates 

id a share of their plunder to the king of Arakan ia taken from Shiha- 

ddin’s ac@ount, translated in Sarkar’s Yudies, 128. 

3 Methwold, writing of the years about 1620, says that in Bengal “ we 
are mere strangers ; the cosa’ is too dangetous, and our Mipping too great, 
to &iventure them among go many shelves and sands?’ (Afetheold, 1004). 
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ofsIndia,” declared that Bengal had no ports but sucheas’the 
Portuguese possessed for small shipping ; apd two years later 
the English factors who had penetrated from Agra to Patna 
reported that “ The Portugals of late years have had a trade 
here in Patna, coming up with their frigates from the bottom 
of Bengal, where they have two ports, the one called Gollye 
[Hooghly]! and the other Pipli, and therein are licensed by 
this king to inhabit. Gollye is their chiefest. port, where they 
are in great multitudes.” 

The obstacles to trade on the Meghna continued throughout 
our period ; Chittagong was’ visited occasionally by Dutch 
merchants from Arakan, and their incidental remarke show 
that piracy father than commerce was the chief occupation of 
the inhabitants, while the lists of the cargoes which they 
obtained indicate no signs of commercial progress. On the 
Hooghly an abrupt change in the situation followed on the 
destruction of the Portuguese settlement in 1632, and Indian 
merchants on the Coromandel coast set out to reopen trade 
as soon as they were relieved of the fear of the Portuguese, 
while both Dutch and English vessels started northwards, 

The extension was gradual. The first ventures we read of 
were to roadsteads in the vicinity of Cuttack ; later on, ships 
were taken farther north to the ports of Pipli and Balasore ; 
while in the year 1634 instructions were sent from Batavia to 
attempt trade with Hooghly itself. The early experiences of 
the Dutch at this port were, however, not encouraging. A 
monopoly of all trade had been granted to two local 
merchants; the authorities were not friendly; .a fairly 
favourable agreement was settled with the Viceroy of Bengal 
at Dacca, but it did not prevaib against the local obstacles ; 
and in 1636 the factors decided to move down to Pipli, where 
Bengal goods could be obtamed without the oppression and 
extortion met with at Hooghly. For some years both Dutch 
and English followed this policy, remaining off the mouth of 
the river at Pipli and Balasore, and sending buyers up the 
country from these bases ; jnformavion regarding the English 

1 The name Haghly takes a Variety of forma in contemporary literature. 
An account 6f discuagions on ite derivation is giyen by Campos (63-65). ° 
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activities is scanty, but it suffices to show that the merchants 
preferred their own interests to those of the Company, and the 
real pioneering in this region was done mainly by the Dutch, 
whose factors were at Patna and Kasimbazar early in the next 
decade. I have not ascertained the precise date when the 
Dutch returned to Hooghly, but it lies between 1645 and 1650; ! 
in the former year their business was still being transacted at 
Pipli, while in December, 1650, the English factors who were 
sent to settle at Hooghly were instructed to follow the Dutch 
example, and to obtain land adjoining their settlement. This 
English factory was established early in 1651, and the two 
Companies traded side by side, but for the remainder of our 
period the Dutch predominated in the markets; the staples 
purchased by them were raw silk from Kasimbazar and 
saltpetre from Patna, and the development of the former 
trade ‘was their most conspicuous achievement. Cotton goods 
of relatively fine texture were also exported in small quantities, 
but the fame of the Bengal muslins was not yet established in 
the Western’ markets. The difficulties of navigation on the 
Hooghly have already been mentioned, and up to the close of 
our period goods were usually brought down in small vessels 
and transhipped at Pipli or Balasore. This course, however, 
involved heavy expense, and in the year 1660 the English 
Company authorised experimental trips up the river by sea- 
going ships; the story of this development lies outside our 
period. F 
It was said in the previous chapter that the Danes were 
active chiefly in the Bay of Bengal. I have not found any 
contemporary account of their’ activities, but according to 
Thomas Bowrey, who was in these waters from 1669 onwards, 
they were at war with Bengal for over thirty years, and they 
‘must consequently be regarded %s obstacles to the p of 
its commerce. Bowrey’s story is to the effect that the Danes 
had obtained a sdttlement at Balasore, byt that about the year 
1642, when ships failed to arrive from Denmark, the local 


1 The abries of the Dagh Refister is usfortunately incomplete. Between 
1645 and 1653 the only volume extant js a very brief summary for 1648, 
which does not include abétracts of the news received from India. The 
gap is not covered by any documenta which have come to my notice. 
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Governor had the residents poisoned, seized on their ‘foods, 
and demolished, their factory. The next ‘Qanish fleet found 
the settlement desolate, and the commander was forced to 
declare war in a just cause; but the operations, which could 
have ruined the sea-borne commerce of the country, were 
not effectively prosecuted. Negotiations for peace were in 
progress in the year 1674, and shortly afterwards the Danes 
were admitted to a settlement at Serampur on the Hooghly. 
I have found no other account of the origin of the trouble, 
and the story of poisoning is in itself improbable; but 
whatever the facta may have been, the existence of a state of 
war is borng out by various incidental records of Danish 
attacks on Bengal shipping, and the conclusion appears to be 
justified that local ship-owners were in this way prevented 
from enjoying their full share of the revival of commerce 
which éollowed on the destruction of Portuguese domination. 


The facts which have been summarised in this chapter show 
that by the close of our period the influence of the European 
merchants had extended over the greater part of India. On 
the coast, from Sind to Bengal, Dutchmen and Englishmen 
were to be found wherever there was trade worth having, 
while in the north they were active over large portions of the 
areas now known as Bihar and the United Provinces, and 
their presence was familiar on the roads leading from Agra to 
the seaports, In the south they had not penetrated inland 
to any great extent, but in this region the internal markets 
were not too distant to experience the influence of traiisactions 
on the sea-board; and it may fairly be said that,-With the 
exception of the Punjab, every important part of India was 
affected by the new conditions which had come into existence. 
The next step in our inquiry fs to attempt to determine the — 
jnature and ead of the commercial, changes which 
"resulted. 


AUTHORITIES FOR CHAPTER II 


Sxonon 1.—Thé working of the various spite markets, and their de: 
pendence on fndian-mgde cotton goods must be studied shiefly in tho 
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natratéves of the earliest Dutch and English visits; after the first v 
or two, such matters were usually taken for granted by the narrators. 
following passages may be cited: Houtman, i. 72522; Renneville, i. 3, 
360 ff. (Bantam), ii. 1 (Java), ii. 220 ff. (Moluccas), ii, 158 ff. (Achin), 
ii, 371 ff. (Amboina) ; de Jonge, II. 448, III. 149; Terpstra’s Koromandel, 
1 ff.; Derpatra’s Surat, 3, 35; Purchas, I. iii. 153 ff. (Achin), 161 ff. 
(Bantam), 194 ff. (Priaman); First Letler Book, 73, 74, 77, 84, 131, 
148, 427; Letters Received, i. 18, 68 ff. 77 ff.; ii. 275, 314, 336; iii. 139. 
The danger to ships in Eastern harbours is a common topic; see, ¢9., 
Purchaa, I. iii. 179, 180; iv. 522; Letters Received, iii. 22; Jourdain, 234, 
236, 303, 311 n.; and for losses by disease or disorder, see Renneville, i. 101; 
Scott's Discourse, in Purchas, I. iii., and idem, I. iii. 186; Middleton, 19 ff. 
The first Dutch visits to Surat are recounted in Terpstra’s Surat, 17 ff. ; 
some of the relevant documents are also in de Jonge, II. 491 ff. The con- 
centration of the Dutch on essentials, and the consequent temporary neglect 
of Gujgrat trade, are obvious in many passages in the Hague Transcripts, 
eg. I. 1, 5; see also van Dijk, 29, The early settlemgpts on the East 
Coast are described in Terpstra's Koromandel, 34 ff. For the capture of 
Pulicat by the Portuguese, see Hague Transcripts, I. 69; Lisbon Transcripts, 
I. 424; and van Dijk, 20 ff. The arrival of the English on the East Coast 
is in Purchas, I. iii. 315, 320 ff.; for the English at Pulicat, see English 
Factories, i. p. xliii; at Armagon, édem, iii. p. xlii ff., and passim ; at Madras, 
tdem, vi. pp. xxxvii, 153 ff. bd 


Sxot1on 2.—Tho motives of the first English voyage to Surat can bo 
traced in First Letter Book, 38, 114 ff., 201 ; that the Dutch also experienced 
a glut of pepper appears from de Jonge, III. 120. The determination of 
the Portuguese to exclude other European nations from Surat is well 
brought out in Lisbon Transcripts, I. 58, 444. Hawkins’ narrative is in 
Purchas, I. iii. 206 ff., and also Harly Travels, 70 ff. For the wreck of the 
Aacension, ace Purchas, I. iii. 230, and Jourdain, 124 ff. ; for Middleton's 
visit, Purchas, I. iii. 267 ff. ; and for Beat, idem, I. iv. 458 ff. The Mogul- 
Portuguese war is frequently referred to in the English records, e.g., Letters 
Received, iii. p. xxxvii; the Portuguese view will be found in Faria y 
Sousa, iii. 195 ff. For the reappearance of the Dutch in Gujarat, see 
Terpstra’s Surat, especially Appendices V. and VI. Roe is the chief auth- 
ority for the English position at this time. Van dene Broccke’s narrative 
is in Begin ende Voortgangh (Renneville, vii. 380 ff.). 

The conditions prevailing in the Red Sea trade are explained in Jourdain, 
77, 103, and in the narratives of Middleton and Downton in Purchas, I. iii, 
The English activities can be followed in English Factories, beginning with 
i. p. xi ff. ; those of the Dutch ia Terpstra’s Surat, 106 ff., and from 1624 
onwards in the Dagh Register. For the unsatisfactory nature of the trade, 
see, ¢.g., English Factories, vi. 59. The Persian attempts to divert the silk- 
trade are mentioned from time to tifte in the Calendar 9.P., ¢g., No. 486 
of 1543-1616, and 16, 210 of 1617-21. ow the beginnings of the ish 
enterprise in Porsig, see Roe, passim, English Factories, i. p. xxv, and ii.,- 
pp. vii ff. ; for the Dutch, Terpstra’s Surat, 137 f_ The cessation of English 
trade in silk is recorded in English Factories, x. 24, 46, 119. 

For extensions in Northerg India, see Letters Received, English Factories, 
and Dagh Register, passim, and also Té&pstra’s Surat, 74, 75, eto. The first 
English attempt in Sind is in Purchas I. iv. 497 ff.; the volume of the 
tyado is discussed in Engli¥h Factories, i. 12, 14; the Dutch yoyage of 1631 
is mentioned in sdem, . 207, and Hague Tranavipte, I. 318; and the 
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English establishment of 1635 in English Factories, v. 117. The? draw- 
backs of the country appear frequently in subsequent volumes of Hnglish 
Factories ; the settloment of the Dutch is in idem, ix. 116, and is mentioned 
in Tavernier, i. 313, and Manucci, i. 57. For sales of Sind goods in London, 
see Court Minutes, passim, e.g., May 19, 1643, and June 8, 1658. As regards 
the West Coast, the English Company's enterprises can be followed in 
English Factories from vol. i. onwards, while those of Courteen’s Associa- 
tion commence in vol. v.; for the Dutch at Vengurla, see Dagh Register 
from 1637 onwards. The renewed English efforts aro noticed in English 
Factories, x. 233 ff., 352 ff. The early Dutch negotiations with Caliout are 
related in Begin ende Voortgangh (Renneville, v. 20; vii. 57 ff.): the treaties 
are in de Jonge, III. 204, 278; for later intercourse from the East Coast, 
soe Terpstra’s Koromandel, 146, For the English at Calicut, see Letters 
Received, vols. iv.-vi., and English Factories, i. 76, 


Sxcrion 3.—The Danish activities at this period are noticed occasionally 
in English Factaries and the Dagh Register ; see especially English Factories, 
i. pp. xliv ff. For Kayal and Tuticorin, see Dagh Register (Coromandel), 
September 17, 1645, and English Factories, vii. 252, viii. 15, and x. 218, oto. 
Pegu is referred to frequently in both Dutch and English records; see 
especially Hnglish  Factortes, ix. 19, x. 40, and Dagh Register, May 16, 1661. 
The first Dutch account of Arakan is given in de Jonge, III. 287; there are 
frequent “ater reporta in the Dagh Register. 

For the early Dutch investigations of Bengal, seo Hague Transcripts, 
I. 63, 139, 246, 270, and III. L3, P4; for the English projects, Letlers 
Received, iv.-vi., and Hnglish Factories, i. 116. Tho Chittagong pirates are 
common topics ; an interesting account of them is given in Sarkar’s Studies, 
118-152, while the Dagh Register has some incidental notices, For the 
Portuguese domination of Hooghly, see English Factories, i. 14, 213. Indian 
enterprise after the fall of Hooghly is recorded in Hague T'ranacripts, I, 318 ; 
the firat English ventures, in English Factories, iv. p. xxx, and passim, 
v. p. xxxvi, vi. p. xliv; and those of the Dutch in the Dagh Register from 
1634 (see especially February 8 and July 12, 1634, June 10, 1636, and 
March 14, 1637). The English establishment at Houghly is in English 
Factories, viii. 334, and ix. p. xxvi. For seagoing vessels on the river, see 
idem, x. 408. 

For the war between the Dancs and Bengal, sce Bowrey, 181 ff, also 
Master, i. 318. Traces of it will be found in Hnglish Factories, vii. 156 
and viii. 174, and in Dagh Register (Coromandel), May 6 and Deoember 29, 
1645. 


CHAPTER III 
CHANGES IN THE FOREIGN COMMERCE OF INDIA 


1, Tae CommerciaL Position or InpIA aT fHE OPENING 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


In order to understand the commercial operations of the 
Dutch and English, whose gradual extension over India has 
been recounted in the last chapter, it is necessary to possess 
a general idea of the main lines of the trade into which they 
sought an éntry. At the opening of our period, Indian goods 
were not in great demand in Western Europe. The principal 
item of the direct trade was Malabar pepper, the produce of a 
very small part of the country ; Europe wanted pepper, but 
not necessarily the pepper of .Malabar, and the extensive 
export from this region depended rather on the nature of 
the Portuguese organisation than on the slight differential 
advantage enjoyed by Indian producers! Indigo was used in 
the Mediterranean area, but only to a small extent in Western 
Europe ; the trade in cotton goods was, at the most, retail, 
and the‘same description may be applied to such other 
merchandise as was carried westwards. The Indian demand 
for European goods was of still, less importance, and, speaking 
generally, Western Europe and India were not employed to 

bd Records of salq3 in London show that Malabar pepper tially brought 
1d. or 2d. a pound more than the produce of Sumatra ; yide Court Minules, 
December 18, 1646, September 20, 1648, and passim. Tie transit of pepper 
to Portugal was s royal monépoly, which towarda the tlose of the sixteenth 
century was farmed, The farmers hid their agents in Gos, and pepper 
from Java or Sumatra would have hak to be carriedgto Goa and sold to 
these agents at their monopoly price; the extra expense involved was 
sufficient to render busitiess unprofitable (HqtmanPi. 105). 
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NY 
anj/ great extent, in satisfying each other’s needs,” The 
position in Asia was very different, for the-e Indian cotton 
goods were indispensable ; the clothing demand of Southern 
Asia kept the weavers of Gujarat and the East Coast busily 
employed ; and Indian connections were necessary for profit- 
able commerce in Eastern waters. 

The most conspicuous feature of Indian foreign commerce 
was the absorption of the precious metals, This was no 
transient phenomenon: it had disturbed the minds of the 
financiers of the Roman Empire, much as it arouses anxiety 
in some quarters at the present day ; and Sir Thomas Roe’s 
epigram that Europe “ bleedeth to enrich Asia ” undoubtedly 
represented the contemporary Western view. The absorption 
of gold and silver was favoured by the laws in force in India, 
but in any case it must have resulted from the economic 
conditions which prevailed. Indian producers were eager 
to sell their wares, and, except in a few special cases, there 
were no official restrictions on exporters. On the other 
hand, the masses of Indian consumers were too poor to buy 
imported goods, the market for which was limited to the 
wealthy, but numerically unimportant, upper classes ; the 
demand for foreign commodities, though it was not altogether 
negligible, was very far from being equivalent to the goods 
exported, and so it came to pass that, in the words of William 
Hawkins, “‘ India is rich in silver, for all nations bring coin, — 
and carry away commodities for the same; and this coin is 
buried in India, and goeth not out.” 

An enumeration of the principal imports is sufficient to 
indicate the narrow limits of the Indian markets. Spices and 
dye-woods, horses and elephants, taw silk, ivory, coral, and a 
few other materials, copper, lead, tin, zinc, and quicksilver in 
quantities which nowadays Seem absurdly small, together 
with luxury goods and miscellaneous articles valued nminly 
for their novelty,—these were the commoilities chiefly in 
demand, and meychants who were not in a position to provide 
them had to offer silver or gold if they desired to purchase 
Indian produces It is impoftant for our present purpose to 
note that Europe qupplied few of these goods, Some quiclt- 
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silver reached India from Lisbon and by way of the Red 
Sea, though Chima also sent supplies ; lead was brought from 
Europe, and also coral, superior woollen cloth, silks, velvets, 
and other fabrics, wines and spirits, glass and mirrors, delicacies 
for the Portuguese residents, and a variety of miscellaneous 
goods; but the bulk of the imports came from Asia, so 
that European merchants who desired to trade with India 
were fdced by the initial difficulty of providing remunerative 
outward cargoes. 

As regards exports, if we look at India as a whole, the quan- 
tity of cotton goods stands out as by far the most conspicuous 
feature of the trade, though particular seaports depended 
in part on certain other articles. The Malabar ports, for in- 
stance, exported large quantities of pepper, and very little else : 
Cambay ! and the adjacent seaports shipped indigo and much 
other merchandise ; rice and sugar were sent out from Bengal ; 
Pegu took quantities of dyed yarn from Coromandel; and 
among other articles exported may be mentioned the minor 
spices, such’as ginger, cardamoms, and turmeric, various drugs, 
lac, pearls, and diamonds. In the case, however, of all the 
exporting regions except Malabar and Bengal, cotton goods 
were the foundation of the trade, and a few details are 
necessary to enable us to appreciate the conditions in which 
this business was carried on. Most of the consuming markets 
may be described as conservative, demanding goods of recog- 
nised kinds, and refusing to purchase unfamiliar products ; 
and the producing regions in India had specialised to meet the 
needs of those markets with which they were in communication. 
The good’ exported were thus highly diversified, and, since 
the descriptions in current use were drawn from several 
languages, the nomenclature employed in the trade is extra- 
ordinarily confusing to modern readers. It is possible, how- 
ever,‘ to reduce ¢he multiplicity of names to a very simple | 
classification, and I shall speak of the exports as calicoes, 
muslins, and dress or fancy goods. . 


1 Strictly speaking, Cambay was not 9 8 seaport, because sea-going vessels 
could not pAb aor it. ve porte wert either carriedeto Goa by coasting 
eye Foam acari| ur-craft to Gogha or Diu, and there loaded on 

e abips. 
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“Calicoes were produced in almost all parts of the cofintiy, 
and were designed primarily for Indian wear, but they were 
also exported in considerable quantities. ‘They consisted of 
plain cotton cloth, and could be obtained unbleached, bleached, 
or dyed in various colours. As a rule they were made in 
pieces of from 12 to 15 yards long by less than ?-yard broad, 
and these were known in the Gujarat market as dutties or 
baftas,! but wider pieces, spoken of by the merchants as broad 
baftas, could be obtained from some centres of the industry. 
Sales were ordinarily made by the piece, or by the “ corge” 
of twenty pieces, but in a few localities calico was woven in 
much longer, pieces, and sold by length ; the longcloth of the 
Coromandel coast was the best known, but long pieces were 
also produced in Northern India, where they were known to 
the merchants as guzzees (doubtless from gaz, an Indian yard), 
The export of calico to various parts of Asia was of old standing, 
but during the sixteenth century the Portuguese had developed 
an extension of the trade to West Africa, and also to their 
possessions in Brazil. The demand of these two markets 
was nearly identical, because the settlements on the coast of 
Brazil were populated largely by African slaves; the calico 
exported to them was usually described as Cuinea cloth, 
but they consumed also some fancy goods, which appear in 
the commercial correspondence under such names as Guinea 
stuffs, slave-clouts, or negro cloth. 

The distinct‘on between calico and muslin is one of degree, 
and in a few cases it is doubtful whether a particular textile 
should be classed as a fine calico or a coarse muslin. * Speaking 
generally, muslins were thinner in texture and lighter in weight 
than calicoes ; they were suitable for wear in hot countries, 
and they appear to have been exported chiefly to Persia, 
Arabia, and Egypt. Tho Portuguese developed a trade in these 
goods to North-West Africa, where they were in demand as 
girdles and turbans, but it is not clear to me how far this 
development represented new business for India, and how far 


° 
1“ Dutties ” doubtless Teprese.te dhoti, the Hindi name for @ loin-cloth ; 3 
bafta is a Pei word meaning®“ woven,” but in the markets of Gujarat 
it had acqujred the specific signification of cslico of rather better texture 
than dutties. 
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it Wasmerely a diversion of trade from the older route by way 
of Egypt. The panufacture of muslin was-{o some extent 
localised, notably in Bengal and in the Deccan, though thin 
cloths could also be obtained in some other regions. 

Dress and fancy goods, including pintados,! chintzes, hand- 
kerchiefs, short dyed pieces of calico, goods woven with 
patterns, and cloths with an intermixture of silk, were in 
great demand in the Eastern markets, each of which had ita 
peculiar tastes or fashions, As William Finch wrote in the 
first commercial report sent to England from Surat,? “To 
write of clothing for Priaman [Sumatra] and Bantam with 
the Maluccos, etc., were infinite, they being of so many sorts 
and of such different prices”: Dr. Terpstra enumerates 
42 descriptions of goods handled by the Dutch in their earliest 
years on the Coromandel coast; about 30 distinct entries 
appear in the invoice of an English ship which sailed from 
Surat for Java in the year 1619; and about 150 titles are 
indexed as cotton goods in the first ten volumes of English 
Factories. Bor our present purpose, however, it is unnecessary 
to attempt the identification of all these goods : it is sufficient 
to know that the varying tastes of different markets were met, 
some from Gujarat, others from Coromandel, and others from 
both sides of India ; and that, while the demand for particular 
descriptions may have been small, the aggregate trade in dress 
and fancy goods was of very great importance to the country. 

The partial specialisation of the export trade can best be 
shown in tabular form, and I have set out in the following 
statement the names of the chief ports in each of the recognised 
coastal regions, the staple goods which they exported; and the 
directions in which those goods were carried. The information 
given in this table is, of course, far from complete; it is 
probable that nearly every shiff carried a variety of goods 
other than those which I have specified, and that many*of the 
seaports despatch$d occasional ships in qther directions, but 
the general course of ordinary trade was that which I have 


1 For pittados, veo above, p."32. 

* The report, which is given in Letters Received, i. 28, no signature, 
but Mr. W. Foster ia undoulstedly correct in attributing Tt to Finch (Early 
Trivele, 123 n.). 
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‘ 
shown, up to the time when alterations were brought*about 
by the activitigs of the Dutch and English perchants : 


Consrsctus or THE INDIAN Export Trapk at tHE OPENING 
oF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 








Coastal Regions and 







































Goa (Bhathal, de- 
cayed). 


MaLaBaR—~ 


Calicut, Cochin ; 
several — niinor 
porta. 


Soorx Coast— 
Quilon, Tuticorin, 
Noegapatam. 
CoROMANDEL CoAsT— 
South— 
8. Thomé, Pulicat, 


North— 
Magulipatam, 


GuraELLy coast— 
Vizagapatam, Bimli- 
patam, 
Brnoat— 
Hooghly, Pipli, Bala- 
sore, Chittagong. 





Chlef Seaports, Principal Exports, Destination. 
Sixp— 
Lahari Bandar. Calico. Persian Gulf; coastwise to 
Goa. 
GusaBaT— 
Cambay, Gogha, Diu,| Cutton goods, yarn, in- | Red Sea; Permian Cult; 
Surat. digo, (Also pilgrim Achin ; coastwiae to Goa. 
traffic.) 
Kongzan— 
Chaal, Dabhol, Raja-| Chiefly calico and fancy | Red Son; Persian Gulf ; 
pur. goods; some pepper. coastwise to Goa, 
(Also pilgrim traflic.) 
Gosa-® 


Transhipment ; few local 
exports, 


Pepper. 


Calico, pepper. 


Fancy goods, calico and 
muslin, yarn, 


Calico and muslin, fancy 
goods, yarn. 


Provisions (rice and oil- 
seeds). ® 
e 


Provisions (rice and 


esugar), muslin, 




















Persian Gulf; East Africa ; 
Lisbon ; Malacca and be- 
yond ; Ceylon, 


Cochin to Lisbon, and to 
Ceylon and Malacca, 

Culicut_ and minor ports to 
Red Sea. 


Mainly coastwise ; Nogapatam 
to Malacca and beyond, 


Malacca and beyond; Achin ; 


Pegn and Tenasserim ; 
coastwise to Goa and 
Malabar. 


Malacca and beyond ; Achin ; 
Pegu and ‘lenasserim ; Per- 
sian Gulf; oddstwise, north 
and south, 


Chiefly coastwiso. 


Pegu gnd Tenasserim Mal- 
acea and beyond; Achin ; 
extensive coastwise trade. 


a 


In additiongto the exports by sea, a small amount of traffic 
existed orf the two land routes leading westwards by waysof 
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Kabul’ and Kandahar. The European merchants did not 
enter directly intosthis commerce, but it wag ptebably affected 
to some extent by the competition of their shipping. Thus 
the indigo carried to the Levant by land from Agra, or by sea 
and land from Gujarat, came into competition in Mediterranean 
markets with the same commodity carried by way of Surat 
and London or Amsterdam, and it is probable that the volume 
of the land trade was reduced, though it was certainly not 
extinguished, during our period. The route to Kandahar was 
affected from time to time by political conditions, Early in 
the century the number of camels passing annually was ‘said 
to be #bout 3000, representing a total export of 50 tons or a 
little more, but the number increased fourfold about the year 
1615, when the hostilities between the Portuguese and the 
Moguls interrupted the traffic by sea from Gujarat to Persia. 
About thirty years later we find trade diverted from lend to 
sea by the Mogul-Persian war over the possession of Kandahar, 
while some incidental remarks in letters from the factors in 
Persia suggest that the two routes were more or less in com- 
petition for the markets in the interior of that country, and 
that, apart from temporary fluctuations due to hostilities, the 
English and Dutch activitieg may have resulted in the transfer 
of some portion of the northern trade to the sea-route. The 
question is, however, obscure, and the volume of trade con- 
cerned is in any case too small to make it worth while to go 
into the matter in detail; the important developments of 
Indian commerce took place on the sea, and we may confine 
our attention to the business transacted on the coast. 


2. Tue Provision oF PurcHasinc Power 


The sketch of Indian foreign commerce which has just been 
given makes it eagy to understand that European merchants 
who wished to buy Indian produce were confronted at the 
outset with the problem of providing purchasing power in the 
markets ‘of Gujarat and’ Coromandel. The Dutch quickly 
learned, as we have seen, that Indi&n cotton goouls were needed 
fof the spice trade which they had come to the East to develop, 


=> 
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bitt they had still to discover how to pay for the Indian goods 
which they required. When the English came to Surat to 
buy indigo and calico for Europe, the same question arose. 
The establishment of the trade in Persian silk raised it again, 
for the silk had to be paid for either in Indian produce, or in 
goods, such as spices, which Indian produce was needed to 
procure. Commodities of minor importance, which Europe 
required from the Far East, had likewise to be bought mainly 
with Indian goods; and, speaking generally, Europe had to 
provide purchasing power in India for practically all the 
goods required, not merely from India itself, but from all 
quarters of the Asiatic seas. The obvious course was fo carry 
out European goods for sale in India; but when i* was found 
that the Indian demand for commodities was far too small 
to meet the cost of Europe’s needs, three other expedients 
preschted themselves—to carry out the precious metals, to 
raise funds by borrowing in the Indian market, or to employ 
capital in Asiatic trade and remit the profits to Europe in the 
form of spices or other Eastern produce. These different 
courses were tried with varying success, and the commerce 
which developed during our period was the result of their 
combination. 

The lesson that the Indian demand for commodities was 
insufficient was quickly learned. Dutch and English merchants 
carried out consignments of almost every article produced in 
quantity in Western Europe, but disappointments were 
numerous, and after a short experience many items disappeared 
from the outward cargoes, while pf those which were saleable 
the quantities were strictly limited. Iron, for instance, could 
not yield a profit except by acdident, tin could not ordinarily 
compete with the produce of the Malay Peninsula, while to 
offer linen in the centres of cotton-production was evidently a 
hopeless business. When experience hadgonce been ‘gained, 
the cargoes,sent out from Europe became for a long time 
almost stereotyped, with variationg only in the quantities of 
particular items: apart from stores and treasure, the ships 
carried merelf some pieces of woolley. cloth, some lead, some 
quicksilver andsvermilion, coral brought from the Mediter- 
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ranéantand ivory from the coast of Africa, some sword-blades 
or cutlery, and any fancy goods which were considered to be 
saleable, the total value being, as has been said, altogether 
insufficient to purchase the spices, calico, indigo, silk, and 
other merchandise which Europe required from Asia. 

The initial experience which established the impossibility 
of selling European goods in sufficient quantities demon- 
strated also that an adequate supply of the precious metals 
would overcome all difficulties, since India was always ready 
to sell goods for cash. Export of gold and silver was, however, 
condemned by the theories which prevailed among the states- 
men arkl financiers of Western Europe, theories which had a 
solid basis in the conditions of the time, and which were 
reinforced by a large mass of popular prejudice. Merchants 
who desired to export treasure could indeed argue with Thomas 
Mun that such exports would be advantageous if they resulted 
in a subsequent influx of greater amount; but the popular 
prejudice was not removed by such contentions, and its 
existence had to be taken seriously into account. The English 
Company could export gold or silver only up to the limit 
authorised by its charter or sanctioned by the Privy Council 
from time to time, and it was bound to conduct its business 
in such a way as to make good the export by sales of Eastern 
produce in other European countries, but the existence of 
these restrictions did not suffice to protect it from criticism. 
In 1618 the Moneyers of the Tower petitioned, regarding the 
scarcity of silver, which they alleged to be due to the exports 
of the Company; in 1620 complaints on the subject were 
examined by the Privy Council; next year the Compahy was 
ordered to consider how silver might be brought more plenti- 
fully into the kingdom ; in 1622 there was a war of pamphlets 
on the subject ; and in 1624 the‘ outward-bound ships were 
detained owing to a debate in the House of Commons, when 
the feelings of the members were sufficiently intense to produce 
what would now be called a “scene.” In yiew of such 
experiences, no surprise will be felt: that the Company should 
have taken all possible steps to minitaise the needsfor exporting 
treasure, and in Jack a considerable chapter of its early history 
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relatgs to its efforts to sell English goods in other parts 8f Asia, 
since the Indian market would not take them. The instruo- 
tions issued to the factors in Java in 1609-10 urged the need 
for pressing sales, especially of woollen goods and other English 
products, ‘‘ whereby we may be able to drive a trade without 
the transportation of money, which is the chief scope of our 
desires”; while in 1628 the profit brought by ivory was 
described by the Surat factors as inadequate, “if your 
continued desire to lessen the transportation of coin did not 
occasion our advice for all commodities that will yield their 
prime cost.” These attempts, however, met with little success, 
and all that could be done was to make the best posstble use 
of so much gold and silver as could lawfully be sent out. 

In this matter the Dutch Company appears to have been 
situated on the whole somewhat more favourably : at least, 
the ‘English merchants urged in a representation to the 
Commons that “ neither the Hollander, Venetian, nor Genoese 
are so curious to forbid exportation of money,” and it is 
improbable that the memorialists would have ventured on this 
statement if it had not possessed a substantial basis of fact. 
The Dutch Company probably benefited in this matter from its 
wide basis ; the merchants who composed it were the dominant 
power in the State, and could hope to carry their projects 
through, while at this period the Parliament in London was 
but little subject to the influence of the English adventurers. 
The difference was, however, one of degree, and the influence 
of monetary theory, or prejudice, on the transactions of the 
Dutch Company is apparent in the records of the: period, as 
when a merchant at Surat urged that trade should be pushed 
at Agra on the specific ground thut no money would be required, 
or insisted that the money to be obtained by trading to Mocha 
was essential to the prosperfty of their business in India. The 
practical result was to limit the operations pf both Companies, 
and, as in the case of Mocha, to set them seeking for means of 
expansion outside the limits so imposed. 

One of these expedients the borrowing of capitdl in India, 
was practised at times bf} the Dutch, and more frequently 
by the Ehglish iy but the amount available was limited, and 
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consequently the rate of interest was high.! Between, 1625 
and 1650 the rate paid in Surat ranged about 2 per cent ; in 
the next decade it fell, and we read of transactions as low as 
6 per cent, but the fall was temporary, and in 1659 offers of 
9 per cent brought out very little capital. On the East Coast 
the ruling rate was probably nearer 18 per ceng, but from about 
1630 to 1640, when the English merchants’ credit was low, 
they were charged from 24 to 36 per cent: at Agra we read of 
rates between 9 and 24, in Sind 15, in Bengal 36, and on the 
Konkan coast 13} per cent. Such rates were crippling to 
enterprise, and we need not wonder that both Companies, 
after experience had been gained, decided against trading with 
funds borrowed in India; the large resources of the Dutch 
enabled them for a long time to dispense with the practice 
altogether, but the recurring difficulties in raising capital 
in London made it necessary for the English Company to 
authorise borrowing in India under strict limitations, and for 
their factors to exceed these limitations occasionally, in order 
to keep their. trade alive. The necessity was, however, 
always irksome, and this method of providing purchasing 
power was in fact too costly to be used except in emergency. 


3. Tae Companies’ Asiatic TRADE 


One course remained to supplement the inadequate cargoes 
of European goods and treasure, and that was to employ part 
of the available capital regularly in Asiatic trade, conducting 
operations so as to provide the purchasing power required in 
India, and remitting to Europe the, profits earned but not the 

capital itsell. The advantages to be gained in this way were 


1 The figures quoted in the text are annual rates caloulated from the 
monthly rates given in Hnglish Factories ‘and the Dagh Register. That they 
were not above the ordinary market rate may be inferred from the gtate- 
ment of ‘a Dutch factcr that the high officials in Golconda lent money at 
four per cent per mensem, but charged five per ognt to people known to 
be in difficulties (Account of Golconda in Begin ende Vooltgangh, Renne- 
ville, vii. 610). Tho writer of the Batavia Journal for 164), when recording 
that no debte carrying interest remained due on the Coromandel coast, 
added the pious aspiration, “God grant that the Company may in future 
bse og ita own capital!" (Dagh Register, December 26, 1641, Coro- 
m ). . ‘ 
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stated, forcibly by Sir Thomas Roe, who told the Director8 in 
London that the cargoes they were then spnding out would 
“ never drive this trade: you must succour it by change”; 
and who shortly afterwards urged that trade to the Red Sea 
would suffice to finance the whole of the Company’s Indian 
business. This course was followed largely by the Dutch, 
and to the extent of their smaller opportunities and resources 
by the English ; and it accounts for what is at first sight a 
puzzling phenomenon—that merchants who came to buy 
Eastern goods for Europe should devote so much of their 
energies to the conduct of purely Asiatic trade, carrying all 
sorts of merchandise from one Asiatic port to another, and 
dealing largely in markets which had little to offer for ship- 
ment to Europe. 

It will be observed that this expedient contained the germ 
of what came to be known as the “colonial system,” but if 
effect had been given to the views of Coen, the great Dutch 
Governor General, that. system would have been introduced 
in its fullest development almost from the outset. In the 
memorandum of instructions which he left for his successor 
in the year 1623, Coen urged not merely the prosecution of 
Asiatic trade, but the investment of all the available capital 
in the principal means of production (“ many thousands ” of 
slaves), and the development of the Company’s possessions, 
“so that the returns for our native country be made out of 
the gains of the inland trade and the ordinary revenues,” and 
the need for annual importations of capital might finally 
disappear.1 Some development of production on these lines 
was in fact carried out by the Dutch in the Molyccas, Java, 
and Formosa, but the Compaay in Holland vetoed Coen’s 
more ambitious projects, and during our period their agents in 
the East depended mainly oxfthe profits of Asiatic trade. The 
English had at this tinfe no territorial possessions in Asiatic 

1 The quotation is t&ken from the English abstract of the instructions 
given in Calendar S.P., 1622-24, No. 243 4 the Dutch word here rendered 
“inland” is frequently used inecontemporary records to deffote what I 
have called Asiatic trade as distinct from the Company's original business 


of carrying go Europe. Coen’s presentstion of the case for s colonisl 
policy can be read in de Jonae. III. 269 ff. * © 
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watefs, so that in their case the question of a definite qolowial 
policy did not arige. : 

Seeing that the main object of entering the Asiatic trade 
was to increase the quantity of gold and silver available for 
disbursal in India, the lines chosen by both Dutch and English 
were naturally those by which these metas could be most 
readily obtained. Some of the islands, such as Sumatra and 
Borneo, yielded small quantities of gold, and in them we find 
the factors buying gold with Indian goods, the gold on arrival 
in India exceeding the original cost of the goods by the profits 
of two voyages. The supplies of treasure obtained in this way 
were 1#0t negligible, but they counted for little compared with 
what could be obtained from the Red Sea, and from China and 
Japan. We have seen already that the European merchants 
were drawn to the Red Sea trade by the fact that it was 
conducted largely for cash ; spices and Indian goods sold at 
Mocha returned ducats and other coins for employment in 
India ; and the persistence of the merchants in face of the 
serious obstacles they encountered is the best evidence of the 
importance attached by them to this branch of their under- 
taking. It was, however, from Japan and China that the 
largest supplies were drawn, and the practical monopoly of 
trade with these countries enjoyed by the Dutch was, next 
to their control over the Spice Islands, the most important 
commercial factor in their success. 

Japan at this period produced large quantities of silver, 
which was willingly paid away for those commodities which 
the country required. The Portuguese had become familiar 
with the fact during thé sixteenth century, and ‘it was 
emphasised in the letter which William Adams addressed to 
his “‘ unknown friends and countrymen” in the year 1611, 
in the course of which he wrote :*“‘ You shall understand that 
the Hellanders haye, here, an Indies of money ; for they*need _ 
not to bring silver out of Holland into the East Indies. For 
in Japan there is much silver and gold to serve their turns 
in other ‘places where need requireth in the East Indies,” 1 


a 
1 Adams is a striking figurp of the period. According t8 his pwn account, 
afttr he had served in the Mediterranean trade for eevpral years, he became 
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EXper’;nce furnished abundant proof of the truth of this 
statement, so far at least as silver was cof.:cerned,! and the 
Dutch learned that they could supply their requirements, 
provided that they could find suitable goods for sale in the 
Japanese markets. The taste of these markets was, however, 
distinctive. European goods sold only in small quantities, and 
Indian cotton goods were bought merely as curiosities, while 
the demand for spices was not extensive ; the way to obtain 
silver from Japan was to bring raw silk, hides, and skins. 
The latter goods were to be had mainly in Siam, where Indian 
cotton goods were readily vendible, and a large business was 
developed on these lines—cotton goods from India to Siam ; 
skins and some hides, thence to Japan ; and silver from Japan 
to India. Later in our period, Indian skins also were handled, 
as will be shown in a subsequent section, but the main supply 
for Jagan continued to be obtained in the Siamese markets. 
The chief demand of Japan was, however, for raw silk. 
The supply of this commodity was at first in the hands of 
Chinese merchants, and the Dutch soon learned that the 
direct China trade was protected by the Emperor for political 
reasons: they could not therefore openly bring silk from 
China itself, but they could, and did, bring it from Indo-China, 
where they obtained it in exchange for Indian cotton goods, 
and for spices or other articles previously bought with the same 








desirous to study the Dutch traffic to the East, and in 1598 entered Dutch 
service as steersmar:'on a flect which sct out for the Indica by the South 
American route. The voyage was disastrous, and eventually Adams landed 
in Japan; he was for a time in prison, but won the Emperor's favour, 
received an allowance, and settled down ‘n the country. When Dutch 
merchanta reached Japan about the year 1610, it was Adams who conducted 
their business at the Court, and later on he acted for the English merchants, 
eventually entering the service of the East India Company. ‘The letter 
quoted in the text is printed in Pyrchas, I. iii. 125, and also in Letters 
Received, i. 42 ; for his assistance to the Dutch, see Renneville, vii. 149. 

1 T have found no record of gold coming from Japan to India ity large 
quantities during our period. Export seems to havc begun in the year 
1665, after the supply fram the mainland had been disorganised through 
the loss of Taiwan; an entry in the Dagh Register for 26th April of that 
year mentions that the export of gold had been sanctioned by the*Emperor 
of Japan, and from this time on we read of more or less regular consignments 
to the Coromandel goast. Writing at the end of 1640, the English factors 
st Surat referred to the “Japan silver and China gold” of the Dutch 
(English Factories, vi. 999). bd 
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commoaies. Persian silk was also offered, but thia trafle 
did not develop, &nd the greatest success p: Dutch enterprise 
in this direction was the opening of the Japanese market to 

the raw silk of Bengal. I have not been able to trace the 
details of this achievement, because the Batavia Journals are 
missing for the important years. A sample appears to have 
been sent as early as 1641, for in that year the factors reported 
that Bengal silk was found to be unsuitable for the Japanese 
market, being too coarse and uneven, and also too dear. No 
further mention of a trade is made in the Journals up to 1646, 
but i the series is resumed in 1653, the trade is found to be 

in full swing, a cargo sent to Japan in that year consisting 

mainly of Bengal silk, and subsequent entries tell the same 

story. There is no trace of any such trade in the sixteenth 

century, and the opening of this new market for Bengal must 

be attributed definitely to Dutch enterprise. 

While Japan thus furnished silver, China and Indo-China 
contributed gold, which merchants were able and willing to 
give in exchange for pepper, sandalwood, dyewoods, and other 
Asiatic commodities, practically all of them bought with 
Indian cotton goods. The Dutch settlement at Taiwan in 
Formosa was the centre of this trade, and the factory in Japan 
was under the control of its Governor, who thus became 
responsible for the main supply of treasure, both gold and 
silver, to the Indian markets. In the latter half of our period, 
8 large proportion of the requirements of the Dutch in India 
was supplied by direct shipments from Taiwan, gold being 
taken to the Coromandel coast, silver to Gujarat and Bengal, 
and their demand for remittances from Europe was cofrespond- 
ingly reduced. Their business had thus been transformed ; 
beginning by the direct purchase of spices for Europe, they 
were Jed gradually to engage in nearly every important line of 
commerce throughout Asiatic waters, and their opefations . 


1 In 1640, for instance, the indent on Taiwan for Surat’ and Coromandel 
waa 2,006,000 guildors, whilé in the following year Surat alone asked for 
1,000,000 guilders (Dagh Register, Decerftber 6, 1640, July 31, 1641). About 
this time the indent on Holland for all the Dutch needs ithe East was about 
fue same sum as Surat alofe asked from Taiwan (Realia, iiie “ Vaderlandse 


Geld Eyach "). 
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were c.rected to pouring treasure into Indie, because Indian 
goods were obtainable in sufficient quantities only in exchange 
for gold and silver. The English merchants pursued the same 
course as far as possible, but their exclusion from the Farther 
East deprived them of the opportunities which the Dutch 
turned to such good advantage, and throughout our period 
their share in Asiatic trade was much less important ; their 
principal business was the development of the direct trade 
between India and Europe, while their rivals were at least 
equally successful in this trade, and at the same time were able 
to undertake a much larger proportion of the distribution of 
Indian goods, and thereby penetrate the commerce of the 
whole of Southern Asia.! 


4. CHANGES IN THE CouRSE OF THE ImporT TRADE 


Regarded from the Indian standpoint, the results of the 
activities which we are examining fall into two classes: on 
the one hand, the Dutch and English merchants established 
a new direct trade between India and Western Europe, while 
on the other they produced certain modifications in the course 
of the old-established commerce of India with other parts of 
Asia and the East Coast of Africa. In the remaining sections 
of this chapter, I shall examine firstly the changes in the 
import trade from all sources, secondly the changes in the 
export trade to other Asiatic countries, and thirdly the effect 
of these changes on the Indian shipping industry ; theestablish- 
ment of the export trade to Western Europe is a development 
of sufficient importance to require a separate chapter. 

So far as imports are concerned the changes to be recorded 
are very slight. There is nd’ evidence that any important 
new want was brought ‘into existence, or that any targe 
increase occurred in the consumption of foreign goods, while 
it is doubtful whether, on balance, Indian consumers in the 


1 In 1658 the English Company broke new ground in regard to the supply 
of the precious metitis by buying up the Guinea Company, with a view to 
shipping Afriosh gold-dust, and also ivory, direct fo India, but the story of 
this measure lies outaide our reriod (Hnglish Factories, x. 141, 206, 398). 
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mass were better served than before.t Increased exports were 
paid for almost entirely in gold or silver, antl the only new 
feature—the import of copper from Japan into Northern 
Imdia—appears to represent not an increase in consumption, 
but an attempt to make good the failure of some of the local 
sources of supply. The chief interest of’this change arises in 
connection with the currency, and its discussion may be post- 
poned for the present: apart from it, the commercial corre- 
spondence of the period shows only that India’s old needs 
continued to be met, in some cases rather more cheaply, in 
otherg at a somewhat higher cost, sometimes from new sources, 
but usually from the old, and that the upper classes enjoyed 
additional facilities for gratifying the prevailing taste for more 
or less costly novelties. The English merchants described 
these novelties as “toys,” and the phrase is appropriate to 
this branch of their business. : 

This “toy ” trade requires our attention, for, while it was 
neither extensive nor particularly remunerative, it was a 
commercial necessity of the period. Foreign merchants were 
helpless without the good will of the authorities ; no request 
could be preferred without an appropriate present ; and the 
fashion of the moment required that presents should consist 
largely of “toys.” The Companies in Europe had therefore 
to keep their merchants supplied with articles suitable for 
this purpose; the far-Kastern markets had also to be ransacked ; 
and the topic recurs constantly in the commercial correspond- 
ence of the time. Some of the “ toys ” imported were intended 
to be sold for use as presents, while others were to be offered by 
the merchants themselves, but’in either case the source of 
the demand was the taste of Indian rulers and their courtiers. 
A few examples will suffice tg illustrate the nature of this 
demand. The first English report regarding the trade of 
Mogul India, wich was drawn up at Surat in the year 1609, , 
after enumerating the regular imports—twoollen goods, quick- 

1 Wustrations of this statement willbe found in thé examination of the 
course of markets in Chapter V. The prices of such goods as quicksilver 

cloves show violent flugtuations ; consumers benefiféd at some periods, 


bot at others they suffergd, and it is scarcely possible to stike the balance 
of loss and gain. 
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sitver ‘nd vermilion, lead, tin, ivory, coral, and sword-blafles— 
goes on as follows : 


Of new drinking glasses, trenchers for sweetmeats, but especi- 
ally looking-glasses of all sorts and different prices (but not small 
baubles) some reasonable quantity would be sold to good profit, 
and I verily suppose that some fair large looking-glass would be 
highly accepted of this King [Jahangir], for he affects not the 
value of anything but rarity in everything, insomuch that some 
pretty newfangled toys would give him high content, though 
their value were small, for he wants no worldly wealth or riches, 
possessing an inestimable treasury. 


Students of Jahangir’s Memoirs will agree that this picture 
is substantially correct; the Emperor paid rather more 
attention to intrinsic value than the writer indicates, but it 
was novelty that he thought of most. The Dutch factor, van 
Raveéteyn, told the same story a few years later, reporting 
that all manner of curiosities should be sent, “ particularly 
for the Great Mogul,” pictures of landscapes and great 
personages, “ mirrors as tall as a man with frames wrought 
with festoons,” “fine greyhounds and some strong dogs which 
will tackle tigers,” and so on; while he described the Emperor 
as “an amateur of all rarities and antiquities.” 

The merchants naturally did their best to gratify the taste 
of the Emperor, on whose favour they depended for the 
success of their enterprise, but they soon found that there were 
difficulties in the way. The Imperial Princes, and also the 
officials at Surat, were eager to obtain the credit of presenting 
any “toys” likely to prove specially acceptable to the 
Emperor ; with this object they insisted on searching imported 
goods, and taking over what they wanted, at a price fixed by 
themselves; and not a little of the friction between the 
authorities and the meychants can be traced to this com- 
petition for the advantage of presenting an ur-isually attractive 
gift. Sir Thomas Roe tells at length how the presents sent to 
India in 1617 were seized by Prine: Khurram (Shahjahan), 
and forwarded to the Empe.or in his'name. Two years later 
the English nzerchants succeeded in conveying a certain 
picture to Court without the knowledge ef the Prince, in whose 
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jutishiction Surat then lay ; when the ‘matter became known, 
the Prince “ enraged that he had received no notice in the roll 
from hence [Surat], chabacktt the haddee {horsewhipped the 
Imperial messenger] that went up with the goods,” and “ by 
express farman commanded the like a well to the Governor, 
Jumull Khan, as Isake Beg and the Customer, or, disliking the 
whip, are enjoined each 1000 rupees penalty.” * The writer 
of the letter added that these authorities put the blame on 
the English, and threatened rigorous search to prevent such 
smuggling in future; and he anticipated that the resulting 
damage to business would exceed the benefits to be obtained 
by th8 sale or gift of twenty such pictures. In this case, 
Prince Khurram doubtless wanted the picture to present to 
the Emperor, but after he ascended the throne his own tastes 
became manifest : in his reign presents had to be costly as well 
as novel, and the Batavia Journal of 1643 has a curiods tale 
of the Dutch efforts to convey unobserved to the Court a large 
copper lantern, of the outrageous conduct in regard to it of 
Prince Dara Shukoh, and of Shahjahan’s delight when the 
lantern was at last exhibited. The immediate result was the 
grant of a distinctly favourable concession for trade, and a 
request from the Emperer for a few lacquered palankins from 
Japan. 

In the Mogul Empire, then, a steady supply of “ toys” 
was necessary throughout our period. The demands of the 
king of Golconda were not less insistent, The presents 
given by the English in order to obtain the concession known 
as the “Golden Farman,” which was granted in 1634, were 
valued at over 6000 pagodas or-say 20,000 rupees, snd some 
versions of the farman indicate that the expectation of receiv- 
ing “rarities” was part of the consideration for its grant.? 

+ “ Haddee ” is ahadi, the title borne by the Mogul corps of gegtlemen- 
at-arms (Ain, translafion, i. 249). “ Chabacktt” is obviously derived from | 
chabuk, a horsewhip, an implement in somo favour with Mogul adminis- 
trators, as may be seen from various records, ¢.9. Syer's @ecription of the 
Surat oustom-house (i. 47). 

3 The text of the Golden Farman is mot extant, and the three transla- 
tions show some discrepancies, The contemporary ain speaks of 


“garities ” being brought fer the King ; the version of 1670also mentions 
“rarities,” but that of 1696 has “ goods” or “ good things.” The earliest 
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The Datch were equally alive to the necessity, and in 16€3 we 
are told that their present was worth 10,090 pieces of eight 
(say Rs. 20,000), consisting of elephants, horses, copper 
candelabra weighing nearly five hundredweight, and sandal- 
wood and spices in abundance. The King’s tastes were, 
however, wider than this list suggests, and in 1639 the English 
factors wrote that they might have anything in reason which 
they wanted in return for a present, which would not cost 
much money, consisting of “‘ Persian horses, English uastiffs, 
Trish greyhounds and water spaniels; fair large looking- 
glasses; a piece of fine scarlet; crimson and violet: satins ; 
our King’s Majesty’s picture, large, in Parliament roves; a 
good buff coat; an excellent perspective and multiplying 
glass ; a large pair of globes ; and a suit of fine light armour, 
if possible musket-proof.” The writers recognised that this 
propdsal might sound unreasonable, but they urged that, 
whether the capital employed were large or small, presents 
must be given, “else no living among these people.” The 
taste of the Hindu authorities in the south did not differ 
materially from that of the Moslems. The nayak who 
admitted the English to Armagon desired indeed the gift of 
so useful an article as a cannon, but this was to be supplemented 
“with some toys of worth,” as velvet, damask, and taffeta, a 
Japanese writing-desk, and any “ English toys” that might 
be available ; while the liberal terms offered to the English 
at Madras were explained by the grantor as due in part to his 
desire for good horses from Persia, and in part to his hope of 
facilities for purchasing “ hawks, apes, parrots and such like 
baubles” from Bengal. Throughout India, then, and indeed 
throughout the Eastern seas, this taste for novelties was a 
matter to be taken seriously into account, and the necessity 
must be allowed for in any estumate of the activities of foreign 
merchants ; an ample provision of carefully selected “ toys ” 
was in the seventeenth century what judicious publicity is now, 
not a direct source of profit, but an indispensable preliminary 
to securing profitable busines. j 

version suggests tiat the original text probably contained the word tuhfa, 


which at thal period would bear the meaning of “ rarities” or “ toys?” 
The three versions aresprint d in English Factories, v. 14 ff. 
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6. C#aNnars IN THE Asiatic Export TRADE 
7 , 


In regard to the export trade from India to other parts of 
Asia and to East Africa two distinct questions arise, relating 
respectively to the extension of existing commerce and to the 
opening of new lines of business: we have,to inquire whether 
the activities of European merchants resulted, firstly, in an 
increase in sales in markets which were already open, and 
secondly, in a development of sales in regions to which Indian 
goods had not previously been exported in noticeable quan- 
tities, The first question is not easy to answer. A recent 
writer! dealing only with English activities, and examining 
them over a longer time, has suggested that more cotton 
goods must have been carried to Asiatic markets, but I have 
not been able to find positive evidence of such an increase 
during our period, and general considerations appear to me 
to indicate the necessity for caution in regard to this question. 

Looking first at the most important aggregate of markets, 
those which.were served through Malacca and the Java ports, 
there is no doubt that the quantity of cotton goods handled 
by the Dutch increased progressively. The statistics available 
are unfortunately incomplete, because, while the Batavia 
Journals purport to give the contents of each cargo despatched 
from India, there are in fact numerous blanks in the record, 
due in some cases to the disappearance of the Journals them- 
selves, and in others to the negleci of individual compilers. 
Taking years for which most of the figures have been preserved, 
and making rough allowances for those items which are 
missing, the number of balés of cotton goods carried to Batavia 
by the Dutch was probably apmewhat as follows : 





Bales exported” anoually from 









Perlod. 
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1625 
104}-44 
1657-61 
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1. J. Hamilton, The Trade Relations between England and India, p. 110. 
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Foo such stress must not be laid on these figures, hich 
include various conjectural elements, but they suggest in a 
general way that, starting from the time when merchants of 
other European nations were excluded from the Far East, the 
Dutch had by the close of our period doubled their exports 
from Coromandel, and increased their exports from Gujarat 
by one-half, while they had also begun to export from Bengal. 
There are no signs of a similar development of English trade 
in these markets, and the conditions which prevailed render 
any large expansion of their business improbable : the question 
therefore is whether the increased Dutch exports represent 
new business or merely a change in carrying agency. Un this 
question direct evidence is wanting, but the following con- 
siderations are relevant. In the first place, the Dutch figures 
include a large proportion of the goods which they sent to 
Europe, America, and Africa by way of Batavia, and con- 
sequently the increase in Asiatic trade is at any rate substanti- 
ally less than the figures suggest. In the second place, the 
Indian carrying trade was certainly declining during these 
years, if we regard as Indian the vessels owned by Portuguese ; ! 
it is certain, then, that the whole increase shown by the figures 
does not represent new business for India, and it is quite 
possible that the whole of it represents only a change in 
carrying agency. In the third place, it seems to me to be 
open to question whether the markets under consideration 
could have absorbed a large proportionate increase of cotton 
goods. We hear of no new developments in this direction, 
for the Dutch supplied markets which had previously been 
provided from India, and which had been adequately served 
first by the Arab traders and then by the Portuguese. These 
markets were by nature conservative; the bulk of the consumers 
were very poor, and in ordér to establish a large increase in 
consumption it would be necessary to prove either an increase 
in population or 9, rise in the prevailing standard of life. 
Whether such developments occurred during our period is a 
question which I have not attempted to study in detail, but 
until it has been investigated, it appears to me that it would 
1 The carrying trade is discussed in the next section of thia chapter.” 
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be‘urtsafe to reckon on any large expansion in exports of totten 
goods as the resuk of the far-Eastern activities of the Dutch : 
some expansion may have taken place, but the information 

which is available is consistent with stationary markets, in 
which.nothing but the nationality of the carriers was changed. 
It would indeed be possible to argue that degrease is as probable 
as expansion. We have seen already that in some of the 
Eastern markets cotton goods served as the medium of exchange, 
and there is some evidence that in the sixteenth century they 
were employed also as a store of value, though they were 
obviously unsuitable for that purpose, and must have been 
liable ® rapid deterioration.!_ The records of Dutch commerce 
show that during our period the use of coin was making head- 

way in these markets, and the demand for cotton goods would 

tend to decline as the practice of hoarding gold or ales 
developed. 

Turning to the other Asiatic markets for cotton sad 
the disappointments, already mentioned, of the Dutch and 
the English in Pegu furnish fairly strong evidence that trade 
was not expanding in that region, while Arakan was certainly 
unprogressive. Nor can I find any evidence to show that the 
Red Sea trade developed materially during our period. It is 
possible that shipments to the Persian Gulf may have shown 
some increase in connection with the financing of the silk 
trade, but most of the English exports, if not all, probably 
represent merely a change in carrying agency or a transfer of 
business from the land route; and taking all the Asiatic 
markets together, the most that can be said in the present 
state of our knowledge is that, while there are no signs of a 
decline, there are no definite rounds for asserting that any 
proportionately large expansion | occurred in the off-take of 
Indian cotton goods. 

This provisiongl conclusion may be extended to the’other 
goods which India ordinarily supplied to the rest of Asia, for 
in regard to none of themgan I = to any evidence proving, 


1 Barbosa (ii. 199) recorded that in ‘heabibag every y men toiled to hold 
sogreat a pile of Cambay cipths that, when they were ee and Jaid on 
the ground one on the other, they formed a pile as high aa himself. 
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of evea suggesting, any considerable expansion. The positfon 
is different in regard to the opening of new lines of business, 
for here the activities of the Dutch produced definite results 
in the sale of Bengal silk, and probably of Coromandel skins, 
to Japan, as well as in the export of slaves, provisions, and 
other commodities required for their Asiatic settlements, 

As has been explained in a previous section, the export of 
silk to Japan dates from somewhere about the year 1650, 
though the details of its establishment have not come to light. 
In May of 1653 there is a record of a consignment of 300 bales, 
while two months later a vessel left Batavia with a cargo 
consisting principally of Bengal silk. The Journals for the 
next three years are missing, but in 1657 we read of a consign- 
ment of 452 bales, and also of a small vessel laden entirely 
with silk ; in 1659 a cargo was despatched of 662 bales, but 
part of it was the produce of Indo-China, while two other 
vesself carried mainly Bengal silk; and in 1661 a single 
consignment is recorded of 1010 bales. The bales of silk 
handled by the Dutch at this time averaged just under 150 Ib., 
while the price approved by the English Company in 1659 was 
Rs. 90 to 100 per maund (probably of 74 Ib.) ; on these figures, 
the value paid to the producers for 1000 bales would be about 
two lakhs of rupees yearly, a substantial figure when judged 
by contemporary standards of commerce. I have found no 
suggestion of any opposition to this export on the part of 
Indian dealers, gnd since opposition to export of raw materials 
was offered in the case of certain other goods,! it is reasonable 
to infer that production was extended to meet the new demand. 

Up to the year 1643, I have found no record to show that 
skins from the Coromandel cqpst were carried to Japan, 
though small supplies were going to Batavia for local con- 
sumption. In 1644 samples of these skins, which had been 
forwarded to Siam, were reported on favoura; ly by a Japanese 
merchant engaged iy the trade of that country, and from this 
year onwards we find the Dutch experting regularly to Japan. 
The importance of the tradc during our period was much less 


e 
1 The oppesition to the export of yarn fom Gujarat is referred 40 
below (Ch. IV, sec. 6), : 
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than‘that of silk; I have not found figures to indic&te its 
extent, but probably it would be measured, ii: thousands rather 
than lakhs of rupees. 

Apart from silk and skins, the recorded developments in 
the Indian export trade to other Asiatic countries were con- 
nected chiefly with the activities of the Dutch in Java and the 
Spice Islands, The Dutch were engaged in establishing a new 
city at-Batavia as their Asiatic capital, and at the same time 
they were reorganising the economic life of the Spice Islands ; 
they drew largely on India for the material requirements 
of these enterprises, and we find the Coromandel ports in 
particilar sending consignments of a large variety of goods, 
such as iron and steel, sacks and sacking, leather, salt, and even 
roofing-tiles, which were not readily obtainable in Java; but 
their main needs were two, population and foodstuffs, and it 
will be sufficient to examine the trade under these two headings. 

At the outset, Batavia was a capital without a population. 
The Dutch themselves were few in numbers, and the hostility 
of their neighbours was sufficient to prevent any large influx 
of settlers from the vicinity ; a letter written from Batavia 
in the year 1626 says that the natives had abandoned all parts 
previously inhabited, and that from paradise the country had 
become a wilderness. A supply of inhabitants had therefore 
to be organised, and, as might be expected from the conditions 
prevailing at the time, the skilled craftsmen, shopkeepers, 
market-gardeners and the like were obtained from China, 
while the East Coast of India furnished general labourers and 
domestic servants, The Chinese came of their own accord, 
and lived in Batavia as free mer under a “ captain ” of their 
own nation ; the Indians, on, the other hand, were purchased 
on the coast from dealers of their own nation, and were 
imported as commodities in Dutch vessels. 

Tite problem ef the Spice Islands was also to a great extent 
one of population. Some of the islands had suffered terribly 
from a long period of disorder, and the drastic methods of 
pacification enforced by the ultimate conquerors, among them 
the wholesale deportation of the irreconcilable elements, 
contributed to reduee the population to an extent which 
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Hampéred the supply of spices to the markets of the world. 
The necessary teorganisation was effected By settling a small 
number of Dutch families in the islands and providing them 
with sufficient slaves, mostly of Indian origin, to supply spices 
in the required quantities ; and an idea of its thoroughness 
can be formed from the fact that in the year 1636, the popula- 
tion of the Banda Islands included only 560 natives out of a 
total of 3842; the balance was made up of 539 Dutch, 834 
free foreigners, and 1912 imported slaves, the great majority 
of whom must have been Indians. 

From about 1620, therefore, the Dutch requirements from 
India were, first, a large initial supply of slaves, and then a 
steady stream of reinforcements to make good the wastage, 
which may fairly be assumed to have been heavy; in fact 
the record of the census which has just been quoted states 
that, owing to the change of climate, imported slaves, “ Ben- 
galders, Arakanders, Malabars, etc.,” were greatly affected 
by sickness on their arrival in the islands. The supply 
was obtained by ordinary commercial methods: there is 
nothing to suggest that the Dutch merchants practised either 
force or fraud, and we find them buying regularly from Indian 
dealers after obtaining the permission of the authorities.! 
The records of the numbers shipped are very incomplete, but 
it appears from the Batavia Journals that about the year 1625 
the annual number might exceed 1000, by how much I cannot 
say, while from 1640 to 1660 it may have been somewhere 
about 500. Even if we take the value of an efticient slave at 
the high figure of fifty rupees, the transactions do not look 
very important from the commercial point of view, and the 
real interest of the trade lies in. the light which it throws on 
fluctuations in economic condjtions in India. Thus slaves were 


° 

1 On this point reference may be made to an Englifh letter from Pulicat 
in English Factories, ii, 102 ff. The writers were on bad terms with the 
Dutch, and théy insist on the evils paca. iba their trade in slaves, but 
they admit that stepa were taken to minimise these evils. For the price 
of slaves, see idem, iii. 10, where an English factor was authorised to pay 
90 rials and upgrard,” or say Re. 40 to 50, for ordinary labourers: the 
earlier referetoe shows that the Dutch demant had raised prices to about 
this level from the former standard of Rs, 15 to“20. 
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plentiful in Pulicat at the time of the famine of 1618, but by 
1622 rice was chegp and slaves were for the nfoment hard to 
procure. The supply then revived, but shortly after the great 
famine of 1630 business was brought to a standstill, and the 
bulk of the trade was transferred to Arakan. In 1634 the 
factors at Pulicat reported that slaves were unprocurable 
owing to the great mortality which had occurred, while ten 
years later we hear from the same place that buyers still 
met with very limited success, the reason assigned being in 
substance that the surplus population had been disposed of by 
death and voluntary enslavement during the famine, so that 
no volunteers now came forward, and the Indian dealers could 
obtain slaves only by occasional kidnapping. At Arakan 
trade was more or less continuous from about 1635 to almost 
the end of our period. Bengal was afllicted by no serious 
famine during these years, and slaves, brought in from 
that region by dealers as well as by pirates, appear 
usually to have been available in moderate numbers, 
though the tfade, like everything in Arakan, was hampered 
by the capricious interference of the King and his 
ministers: sometimes we hear of the sudden institution 
of a state monopoly, sometimes of a claim to pre-empt any 
slave skilled in handicraft, sometimes of an unexplained 
prohibition ; but factors employed in Arakan must have 
expected such interruptions, and subject to them the trade 
was carried on, though not, I think, to the full extent of the 
demand. Towards the close of our period, there are signs of 
a revival of the Coromandel trade, for, after a gap in the series 
of the Batavia Journals, we hear in 1661 that the glut of slaves 
in Negapatam was beginning: to diminish, and that a recent 
scarcity in the Tanjore country, had affected the supply in 
that neighbourhood ; on the other hand, the Arakan market 
was at this tinte unsatisfactory, owing partly to heavy 
mortality, and partly to the Bengal frontier heing closed 
through hostilities, t 

Apart from the temporary préhibition in Arakan, which, 
whatever the cause, wes certainly not due to”humanitarian 
ideas, I have found onty one instance of the refusal of Indian 
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@e 
althofities to sanction the purchase of slaves. This was in 
the year 1643, when a nayak, or chief, ‘ejected a Dutch 
request for leave to buy up to 1000 slaves yearly on the ground 
that the sale of human beings was not only a scandal but a sin. 
That this humane attitude was not universal is indicated by 
the fact, recorded in the same entry in the Batavia Journal, 
that the servants of another nayak were just then trying to 
sell two Dutch cabin-boys who had run away and fallen into 
their master's hands ; in 1661 a ship belonging to the king of 
Golconda carried 300 slaves to Achin ; and a perusal of the 
successive reports on the subject will show that the trade was 
regarded, by Indians as well as by Dutch, precisely as any 
other branch of commerce. The share taken in it by the 
English factors was naturally small, because their masters had 
no Asiatic territory to develop; Bantam occasionally asked 
for a few domestics from India, but as time went on the 
English needs appear to have been met chiefly from 
Madagascar or other islands. The Portuguese were more 
active, and we read of occasional consignments by them from 
both coasts of India, but this was not a new feature of our 
period, for the general trade was familiar in the sixteenth 
century ; such development as occurred was due to the special 
needs of the Dutch in Batavia and the Spice Islands. 

The same cause accounts for the development in the export 
of food-grains : the new populations had to be fed, and, in 
the absence of adequate local supplies, India was the most 
obvious source on which to draw. It is not clear to me 
whether in the sixteenth century the Spice Islands taken as 
a whole were self-supporting in the matter of food, put, if they 
were, it consisted largely of sggo, and the reorganisation 
effected by the Dutch necessifated the provision of increased 
quantities of rice, togethers with some wheat and pulse, to meet 
the requirements of the settlers and imported slaves. These 
supplies were ghipped regularly from Batavia, but owing to the 
hostility of its neighbours the city could at first count on little 
in the way of local produce? and thus it became a centre of 
the grain-trade,4mporting from India and elsewhere to providg 
for ita own consumption as well as for the needs of its 
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dépendencies, The extent of the imports cannot be precisely 
stated, because, though the subject was sufficiently important _ 
for detailed record in the Journals, the arrivals are stated in 
terms of varying and uncertain units, a junk-load of rice, so 
many thousand baskets of paddy, and so on; but in the year 
1632, the total imports cannot have been less than 2000 last, 
equivalent to about 3125 tons weight,! and representing a 
substantial fraction of the total tonnage leaving India. Inthis 
particular year, however, India’s share in the trade was small, 
and speaking generally it may be said that the grain-trade, 
like the slave-trade, is an index to the economic condition of 
the country. In ordinary times the bulk of the supplies for 
Batavia came from the Coromandel coast and, by way of 
Arakan, from Bengal ; but Siam, Indo-China, and even Japan 
also contributed, and since seasonal causes might affect one 
or other of these sources, the problem of supply was difficult, 
and in the early years there were occasional dangers of famine. 
The Ooromandel coast furnished supplies regularly up to 1630, 
but the effect of the disastrous drought of that year was to 
cut off this source, and the trade was not re-opened until 1634. 
Meanwhile the supply from Arakan had been organised, and 
thenceforward Coromandel and Bengal shipped rice regularly, 
and occasionally sent smaller quantities of wheat and pulse. 
The trade must be regarded as beneficial to the eastern side of 
India, because it afforded an outlet for surplus produce, while 
the authorities were quick to prohibit export gt times when no 
surplus was available. It may be added that from about 1660 
Dutch exports to Ceylon come into some prominence, but this 
cannot be regarded as a new feature in Indian cémmerce, 
Ceylon having been traditionally dependent on the mainland 
for food. 

Before leaving the Asiatic markets a few words may be 
said of the rise wf the tobacco trade, the only development I _ 
have traced in which the impetus did not come from European 
merchants. The crop dad been acclimatised in Gujarat 
towards the end of the sixteenth ventury, and in 1623 we find 
the commodity figuring among the exports ftom Surat ; but 

) For the weight of a last of rice, #00 Appendix D. 
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it wad undesirable as freight, owing probably to the bulk of 
the bundles of dried leaves, and it appears to ‘have been handled 
mainly by local merchants or by way of private trade. The 
crop had also reached the Coromandel coast, and Methwold, 
writing of his experiences about the year 1620, recorded exports 
to Mocha and to Arakan, while some years later we hear of 
the dried leaf being carried to Bengal and Pegu. 


6. Tae Invran Surrrina Inpustry 


We have seen that, owing to the need experienced for taking 
an active share in the Asiatic trade, Dutch and English vessels 
were employed on the principal export routes from India, 
and that, while some new business was created for Indian 
producers, much of the additional cargo-space was devoted to 
established traffic; the inference is obvious that the existing 
carrying agencies must have been injuriously affected by the 
operations of the new competitors. So far as the Portuguese 
ship-owners are concerned, this inference is incontestable, 
After the fall of Hooghly, their commerce in Bengal practically 
disappeared, while from their other settlements in India we 
hear only of progressive impoverishment and decay. At the 
beginning of the century the Portuguese share of the export 
trade was certainly large, and, while it is not possible to speak 
definitely as regards quantity, it is probably correct to say 
that most of the Dutch and English business in the Asiatic 
carrying trade was acquired at their expense. On the West 
Coast, Surat prospered while Goa declined ; in Coromandel, 
Pulicat and Madras superseded S. Thomé and Negapatam ; 
while in Hooghly, the business lost by the Portuguese eventu- 
ally passed mainly to the Dujgh. 

The position of Indian ship-owners, other than Portuguese, 
_ is not so simple, for in their case the effect was not uniform, 
"and it is desirable to examine the question separately for 
Gujarat, Coromandel, and Bengal. }h regard to Gujarat, the 
most striking change is the decay of the coasting trade to Goa, 
which was carried on largely by Indian vessels sailing unde. 
Portuguese protection. At the beginting of the century - 
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either two or three of the large coasting fleets (known & 
hafila) sailed durifig each season, each flegt consisting of from 
200 to 300 vessels, convoyed by war-frigates ; the capacity 
of the cargo-boats averaged perhaps from 40 to 50 tuns, 
and their lading consisted partly of cotton goods, indigo, and 
other merchandise for export from Goa,spartly of grain and 
other commodities for consumption on the West Coast. The 
decay ‘of this trade was rapid. In 1621 van den Broecke 
wrote from Surat that the Portuguese coasting trade was 
already ruined, and that only two fleets, each of from 40 to 
50 vessels, had sailed during that year, carrying nothing but 
provisions ; a year later he put the total number of vessels at 
from 60 to 80 for the season ; while Pelsart tells us that in 
1626 only 40 vessels reached Cambay from Goa, and that their 
cargoes were of little value. After this, we hear little of these 
large regular coasting fleets; the Portuguese were at times 
unable to provide war-vessels for escort, while the seasonal 
blockade of Goa, maintained for several years by the Dutch, 
rendered & change in organisation necessary, and we read 
only of a few boats at a time evading the blockade, and 
slipping into Goa with the provisions of which the city often 
stood in urgent need. Gujarat business must have suffered 
through the enforced reduction of consumption on the 
West Coast, due partly to this blockade and partly to the 
impoverishment of the Portuguese, but so far as exports to 
foreign countries were concerned, the change was if anything 
advantageous, because the Dutch and English ships carried 
direct to Europe, or to the astern markets, the goods which 
had formerly been sent for franshipment at Goa. While, 
therefore, the owners of cpasting boats were undoubtedly 
affected by the change, it was of little significance for 
producers or merchants, since the loss of business with Goa 
was inore than‘zompensated by the new direct trade. 
Apart from the coasting trade, the routes in which Gujarat 
was most interested wefe those to Achin, Persia, and the Red 
Sea. Achin was important maitily as a distributing centre for 
cotton goods, and as such it came into competition with the 
‘Dutch at Batavia and the English at Bantam, “while it was 
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Visited occasionally by the ships of both nations; unless, 
therefore, a large increase in the total off- take can be established, 
it is reasonable to infer that Gujarat ship-owners suffered by 
competition on this route. Their business was not, however, 
wholly lost, for we hear of their ships in the port throughout 
our period, and as late as 1661 the cargoes brought by them 
were sufficient to glut the market. For considerable periods 
also the Dutch were at a disadvantage in this trade. Before 
the year 1632 they were charged higher duties than the 
Indian traders, but in that year satisfactory terms were 
arranged, and equality secured. Friendly relations appear 
to have continued for the next decade, but after the Dutch 
had secured possession of Malacca they endeavoured to divert 
trade from Achin to their new settlement. The result of 
these endeavours is somewhat obscure, but they affected 
the relations between the Dutch and Achin, for in the ’fifties 
a state of war was in existence, and the trade was then chiefly 
in the hands of Indians; but at the close of our period the 
Dutch were at last realising their project of monopolising the 
local pepper trade, which would naturally enable them to 
dominate the whole commerce of Achin. So far, then, as our 
period is concerned, the facts which are on record suggest 
the inference that Gujarat ship-owners, though affected by 
competition, retained a substantial share of the trade on the 
route to Achin. 

Turning to the sea-route to Persia, it is fairly clear that 
at the outset of our period most of the Gujarat goods were 
carried in Portuguese vessels, for the bulk of the arrivals at 
Ormuz from Western India came either from Goa itself or 
from ports such as Lahari Bandar, Chaul, and Diu, where most 
of the shipping was owned by Portuguese. After the fall of 
Ormuz there are indicaticns that Indian owners were attracted 
to its successor Gombroon, for ships from Surat are recorded 
there from time to time, They were, however, placed at a 
disadvantage by the fact that the Portuguese at ‘Muscat 
still endeavoured to collect from Indian vessels the tolls 
which had pyeviously been levied at O-muz; but the guard. 
vessels employed for this purpose were ‘not in a position to 
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interfere with Dutch or English ships, which were conseq uently 
preferred by Indian merchants sending «goods to the Gulf 
The fall of Muscat removed this difficulty, and it is probable 
that by the end of our period Indian shipping to Gombroon 
and beyond was at least as numerous as in the time of 
Portuguese domination. . 

The Red Sea route was, however, the most important of 
all, so far as Surat was concerned, and it was here that com- 
petition was most seriously felt, or at least most bitterly 
complained of. Opposition was excited by the mere suggestion 
that an English ship might be sent to Mocha; and when in 
the year 1618 the suggestion became a reality, the hostility 
aroused in Surat resulted in a boycott of the English merchants, 
and a petition to Prince Khurram, then in charge of the 
administration of Gujarat, urging that the Red Sea trade 
should be reserved for Indians, while all other routes might be 
open to the English. The Prince took the local view, and told 
the English that unless they were contented to have unrestricted 
trade with all places but Mocha, they might leave the country, 
an answer which closed the matter for the moment. By this 
time, however, the Dutch had become alive to the attractions 
of the trade, and under orders from Batavia began to press it 
energetically ; while for the English the question was merged 
in a larger dispute with the Surat authorities, which came to a 
head in 1622, and was only settled in 1624.1 The agreement 
which was then made contained no restriction on trade with 
the Red Sea, and I have not come across any later record of 
active opposition, but I.do not think that we should be 
justified i in inferring that the Surat ship-owners were satisfied ; 
it is more probable that they:realised the determination of the 
Dutch and English to pursue the trade, and decided to submit 
to the inevitable. However that way be, from about this 
time forward We meet European as well as Indian vessels 
on this route; I have found nothing ¢o suggest that the 
volumes of trade was ‘expanding, and it is reasonable to 
infer that Indian ship-owners ‘ost some portion of their 
former trade. 

3 The transactions in question are referred fp below in Chapter VITI. 
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” The facts appear then to establish some injury to Surat 
ship-owners on‘two out of the three principal export routes as 
well as in connection with the coasting trade to Goa, but it 
would be a mistake to regard this injury as progressive. The 
effects of competition were acutely felt between 1620 and 1630, 
and must have been intensified after the famine of the latter 
year, when the supply of goods for export was for a time 
almost cut off ; but a recovery ensued, and in 1644 the English 
merchants reported that ships owned by Moslems had become 
so numerous “ that for procury of employment they submit to 
any, however contemptible, freightments,” a remark which 
indicates that cargo-space was increasing, though not 
necessarily profits. In 1660 again we are told that Indian 
ships were multiplying so fast that “ whereas in Surat ten 
years past there were but 15 or so, there is now 80, and 
the most part of great burthen”; and, while some part 
of this increase may be accounted for by concentra- 
tion at a single port, the evidence of recovery appears to 
be incontestable. 

As regards the southern portion of the Coromandel coast, I 
have found nothing to show that Indian-owned shipping was 
important at the beginning of our period. The chief centres, 
Negapatam and S. Thomé, were definitely Portuguese, and in 
this region the principal change was the transfer of exports 
from these seaports to Pulicat and Madras. The coasting 
trade to Cochin end beyond was also in Portuguese hands until 
the reduction of their power caused by the activities of the 
Dutch, when it passed to Indian shippers, but the impoverish- 
ment of the consuming markets suggests that the resulting 
gain cannot have been very great. Farther north, the 
position is not altogether clear, but at Masulipatam at least 
the bulk of the shipping was at first in Indian hands, and while 
I have found no record of complaints such as were heard in 
Surat, I think it is probable that the local shippers suffered 
for a time. About the year 1640 the position was altered by 
the chief officials of Golconda, who insisted on preferential 
treatment for vhe ships which they owned. In due courag, 
preference was converted into monopoly, and about 1647 we 


in 
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hear that goods could be sent to Persia, Basra, Mocha, and 
(a little later) to’ Pegu only on these ships, ‘most of which 
belonged to the famous Mir Jumla, at that time the Chief 
Minister of the kingdom. The monopoly appears to have 
been’ discontinued after the transfer of his allegiance to the 
Mogul Empire, for in 1661 we find that the Dutch and English 
were again competing for freight to Persia, but for the latter 
portion of our period Indian ships certainly secured the most 
profitable part of the export trade of this region. 

In regard to Bengal, the evidence already summarised 
appears to justify the inference that up to about 1630 the bulk 
of the small export trade was in the hands of the Portuguese. 
It did not pass immediately to the Dutch and English, who at 
first handled few goods other than those intended for the new 
markets which they were developing, and for a time Indian 
ship-owners appear to have gained ground at Pipli and 
Balasore, from which ports as many as 26 foreign sailings were 
recorded in the season of 1643-44. After this year there was 
a sudden decline, due mainly to the attacks of the Danes in 
prosecution of their war with Bengal; while the establish- 
ment of the Dutch at Hooghly enabled them to handle 
exports for Asiatic markets in increasing quantities, and 
by the end of our period their share in the trade was 
certainly substantial. 

Taking then the Indian-owned shipping as a whole, and 
excluding from that term the vessels owned by Portuguese 
inhabitants of India, we may say that during our period 
it lost ground definitely, but not progressively, in Gujarat, 
gained ground but failed t6 retain it in Bengal, and 
possibly lost on balance ig the Coromandel ports. The 
Dutch handled all or nearly all of the new Asiatic trade 
which they had created, and the Dutch and | English 
between them “took over an undetermined but substantial 
portion of the trade which had existed: before, their arrival 
in Indis. It is safe td infer that those Indian merchants 
who were also ship-owners sufftred by the change, but the 
inference cannot be extended to Indian merchiuntg as a whole, 
or to any class of Indian producers y“** **- -~~-~*#-~ ~* -b?- 
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Builders ;! on the contrary, we are justified in concluding that 
Indian merchauts benefited by a service at’ once cheaper and 
better, and it is possible that some portion of the advantage 
may have accrued indirectly to producers. The attitude of 
merchants in inland cities may be gathered from the fact that, 
at the time when Surat was actively opposing the admission 
of English ships to the Red Sea, Ahmadabad was asking the 
English to carry goods on freight to Mocha, Persia, and else- 
where ; and after more than twenty years’ experience of the 
business, the English at Surat reported that Indian merchants 
chose Dutch or English in preference to Indian vessels. That 
freights were lowered as the result of competition is shown in 
the same report ; Indian owners were then not only quoting 
low rates but offering to bear a share of the customs duties or 
other incidental payments, and throughout our period the 
efforts of the Dutch to outbid the English furnished a guarantee 
against excessive charges. Indian merchants were frequently 
in a position to pick and choose, since cargo-space was available 
in excess of needs ; in 1647, for instance, the English at Surat 
complained that they could not find employment for their 
ships owing to Dutch competition, while Dutch vessels were 
sailing half-laden or in ballast. The greater sccurity offered 
by European vessels followed necessarily from the conditions 
which existed. The essence of Indian navigation was adapta- 
tion to stable seasons and avoidance of bad weather ; the 
‘ships were weakly built, and their crews must often have been 
found wanting in experience during emergencies. The Dutch 
and English ships were built to stand bad weather, their crews 
were trained in the storms of the North Sea and the English 


1 It may be inferred from the facts given in the text that Indiana built 
fewer vessels on the West Coast®though not on the Kaat, during our 
period than at the close of che sixteenth century. The declinc yppears, 
however, to have affected mainly the Portuguose ittdustry. Nearly all 
their trading vessels for Asiatic waters were built in India: the Dutch and 
English | occasionally bought Indian vessels (se, ¢.g., English Factories, v. 43 
and viii. 91), but their larger ships came from Europe, and capi our 
period they had scarcely begun .o build in India as a regular practioe. 

The developments in the delta of the Godavari recorded by Bowrey | (p. be 
may have originated during our period, but I Baye found nothing to sho’ 
that they had become important, 
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Channel, and men who had brought a ship safely round the 
Cape could be relfed on to face the worst accitents of Indian 
waters.!. Further, European ships were ordinarily better 
armed, and could defy attacks of pirates, against which Indian 
ship were almost helpless ; while, as has been said already, 
the Portuguese customs boats left the Duteh and English alone. 

The preference shown by Indian merchants was therefore 
justified ; and while those of them who owned ships must have 
suffered from reduced freights, and presumably from shortage 
of cargo, the larger number, whose business required only the 
transit of goods, found it possible to transact their business 
more cheaply and with a greater degree of security. 


AUTHORITIES FOR CHAPTER ITI 


Sxorron 1.—Most of this section is condensed from the account of Indian 
foreign commerce given in Chapter VI. of India at the Death of Akbar, where 
detailed references will be found. The European demand for Indian goods 
is discussed niore fully below in Chapter IV. The classification of cotton 
goods is drawn from the Dutch and English commercial records, but it is 
not, so far as I know, to be found set out in any of them. For names of 
fancy goods, see T'erpstra’s Koromandel, Appendix I., and Hnglish Factories, 
i, 62, 63; a long list of goods ig given in Hobson-Jobson (8.v, Piece-guods), 
but it is compiled from later sources, and omits a large number of the 
names frequently used during our period. For changes in the land trade, 
see Court Minutes, April 7, 1624, and December 29, 1643; and English 
Factories, viii. 207, 261 ff. 


Sxorion 2.—The account of the import trade is baseg on a large number 
of isolated statements in the English and Dutch commercial records. The 
position in regard to export of the precious metals is discussed fully in 
Cunningham (The Mercantile System): Mun’s treatise is in Purchas, I. 
y. 732; the limitations in force in England can be traced in the Calendar 
8.P.; and thd hostility to the E.I. Company in Court Minutes (June 12, 
1618; January 12, 1620; March 8,¢1624, etc.). The instructions issued in 
1609-10 are in First Letter Book, 319, and the report of 1628 in English 
Factories, iil. 196. The greater freedowt: of the Dutch is asserted in Court 
Minutes, April 16, 1624; chapter ix. of van dtr Chijs indicates the position 
in Holland in the efrly years ; the instances of the Dutch merchants’ con- 
eciouaness of the limitations are taken from Terpstra's Surat, Appendices 
XI. and XU. ‘ ‘ 

. e 


4 The best evidence of the auperiority of European navigators is found 
in the frequency of their employment on Indianeowngd vessels: Dutch 
S:eersmen in particular were in great demand, though Englishmen were 
also sought for (see, ¢.g., Haglish Factories, ix. 14). 
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“Sxcrton 3.—Roe's views on Asiatic trade will be found on pp. 346, 348 
of his Journal. Ceen’s Instructions sre abstracted in@alendar 8.P., 1622- 
1624, No, 243; their significance is brought out by Eisas, ii. 38, 74, 91. 
Agricultural development in the Dutch possessions is frequently mentioned 
in the Dagh Register. For the Sumatra gold-trade, sce Letters Received, 
i, 74, 79; iv. 24; and for Borneo, sdem, iv. 219. 

The Japanese demand for goods is indicated by the abstracta of cargoea 
given regularly in the Dagh Register ; the unsuitability of cotton goods for 
this market is emphasised in Letters Received, iii. 238 ff. ; the offer of Persian 
silk is in Hnglish Factories, vi. 116. For Indian skins in Japan, see Dagh 
Register (Siam), November 14, 1644, and subsequent abstracts of cargoes 
sent to that country; for silks, Letters Received, iii. 242, 245, and Dagh 
Register, passim. The earliest mention of the silk-trade from Bengal to 
Japan is in idem, April 21, 1641. 


Sxction 4.—The examples of the toy-trade given are taken from Letters 
Received, i. 33; Terpstra’s Surat, 49, and Appendix VI.; Roe, 383; English 
Factories, i. 111; iii. 134; vi. 183, 184; and vii. 81; Dagh Register (Gujarat), 
April 27, 1643 ; the list could easily be amplified. 


Sxction 5.—The cargoes of silk for Japan are compiled from the Dagh 
Register, beginning with an entry of May 21, 1653; the value is taken from 
English Factories, x. 276. ‘The early references to the export of skins are 
Dagh Register, November 29, 1640, April 23, 1642 (Coromandel), and 
November 14, 1644 (Siam). 

The Dutch requirements in Batavia and the Spice Islands are regular 
topics in the Dagh Register ; the desolation of the country round Batavia 
is taken from Calendar S.P., 1625-29, No. 255. For the pacification of the 
Islands, seo tdem, 1617-21, No. 1108, and 1622-24, Nos. 193, 243; Hague 
Transcripts, 111. M4; as well ag frequent references in tho Dagh Register, 
where the census of Banda ia given under the date October 6, 1636, 

The facts regarding the slave-trade aro taken from numerous entries in 
the Dagh Register, supplemented by Hague Transcripts, I. 162, and English 
Factories, ii. 85 ; v. 326; vi. 226; vii. 120; and viii. 54. The traffic in 
food-grains is also a regular topic in the Dagh Register ; for an instance of 
prohibition, see the entry of January 6, 1645 (Arakan). The tobacco trade 
is referred to in Engl'sh Factories, i. 211; iii. 286; iv. 105; etc.; Methwold, 
1004; and Dagh Register, e.g. October 6, 1636, November 27, 1640, and 
April 26, 1643 (Coromandel). . 


Szction 6.—The impoverishment of the Portuguese sottlementa is a 
common topic at this period ; see, ¢.g., Pyrard (translation), "ii. 203; della 
Valle, i. 157; English Factories, v, 22., vi. 230, ete. ; and, some years 
later, Master, ii. 84, and Bowrey, 191. The Lafila is described by various 
writers, such as Pyrard (translation), ii. 245, or Jourdain, 173; for ite 
decay, see the letters quoted in'Terpstra’s Surat, Appendices XI. and XIIL, 
and Pelsart, 7, 8. Conditions of shipping in Achin can‘beat be studied in 
the Dagh Register, from October 29, 1625, onwards. For shipping at Ormuz, 
see Terpstra's Surat, Appendix XXI., Dagh Reyister, passim, e.g. September 
17, 1645 (Surat), and English Factories, v. 118, 126; vi. 276. ‘Phe atory 
of the Red Ses route is scattered turough the Dutch and English records ; 
the early oppositic 1 is narrated in Letters Received, vi. 227, and English 
Factories, i, pp? xi ff., 174 ff. ; ii, pp. xviii ff. ; exix ff.; ond iii pp. 1 fy» 
27. ; while the Dutch entry into the trade is recounted in Terpetra’s 
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Strat, 0. X. For the recovery of Surat shipping, see English Factoriés, 
vii. 142, 208 ; viii. 3%; and x. 301. ¢ 

The change in the Coromandel coasting trade % mentioned in Renneville, 
vii. 494; the early position at the northern porta is stated in Schorer, ff. 3-6; 
the later monopoly at Masulipatam, in English Factories, vii. 55; viii. 83 ; 
and jx. 12, 19; its disappearance is indicated in Dagh Register, May 1l and . 
16, 1661. For the volume of shipping at Pipli, see idem, April 3 and June 1, 
1644 (Coromandel). For examples of the keen competition between Dutch 
and English shipping, see English Factories, viii. 173, 205. The Indian 
preference for European ships is indicated in idem, i. 301, vii. 142, Van 
Twist (v. xliv.) among other writers refers to the weakness of the Indian 


ships and the defecta of their armament. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW MARKETS IN WESTERN EUROPE 


1. Trape with Western Evropr at THE OPENING 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY , 


Ws have now to examine the outstanding commercial develop- 
ment of our period—the establishment of new markets for 
Indian goods in England, France, and the Netherlands. In 
order to realise the position at the opening of the seventeenth 
century, it is convenient to think of Europe as consisting of 
three commercial regions, which for descriptive purposes may 
be called Russian, Mediterranean, and Atlantic. With the 
first of these regions we are scarcely concerned ; a limited 
amount of Indian trade passed north-westwards by the 
Caspian and Black Sea routes, and we read occasionally of 
schemes for developing traffic on the Volga so as to bring 
Eastern goods to London from the Bultic seaports ; but this 
traffic did not become practically important, while I have 
found no indications of any noteworthy variation in the 
volume of trade with Russia itself. The Mediterranean 
region had for long obtained Eastern goods by way of the Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf; up to the close of the fifteenth 
century these routes served alsa-the Atlantic region, but the 
high cost of transit imposed garrow limits on the trade, and 
the Eastern goods reaching the countries on the Atlantic sea- 
board were practically confined to spices, drugs, and curiosities. 
The opening of the route by sea to Lisbon necessarily resulted 
in a change of organisation. The ‘Atlantic countries were 
served more cheaply and etuciently by the new route, which 
also competed in the Mediterranean markets, and whila 
Eastern goods continued to be distribuied from the Levant, 
91 
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the monopoly of the overland traders had passed away ; 
during the sixteenth century distributors could look to Lisbon 
as well as to Aleppo or Alexandria, and the advantages of 
water-carriage were usually decisive in the case of those 
markets which were situated near the former centre. 

The Portuguese did comparatively little to develop the 
commercial position they had thus secured. It is true that, 
as has been explained in the last chapter, they established 
trade to West Africa and Brazil in cotton goods brought from 
India, but there are no signs that they introduced any new 
Indian commodities into the wholesale markets of the Atlantic 
region of Europe ; the vessels leaving Lisbon for the northern 
ports carried mainly spices and drugs, or the products of the 
Farther East, and during the sixteenth century we hear 
nothing of the extensive consumption of indigo, saltpetre, 
and calico which is the outstanding feature of our period. 
The Western markets benefited by larger and cheaper supplies 
of the goods already in demand, but, so far as the available 
records show, that was the total result of the intervention of 
the Portuguese. It is, however, impossible to speak with 
precision of the details of the Lisbon trade, because its secrets 
were jealously guarded, ind I have not been able to find 
any official statistics of the quantity or value of the goods 
imported, or of their distribution among the various consuming 
markets ; on the latter point we can only say in general terms 
that the bulk of the cotton goods went to Morocco, Brazil, or 
the Guinea coast of Africa, while most of the pepper and other 
spice was carried on Dutch vessels to Antwerp, Amsterdam, 
or other seaports in Northern Europe. 

A rough idea of the volume of goods brought to Lisbon at 
the opening of the seventeenth, century can be formed from 
two lista preserved in the Public Record Office in London, 
which purport‘so give the cargoes arriving in the years 1602 _ 
and 1603, or very shortly before the Dutch and English — 
established factories in India.1 The source of the figures 


4 
4 These lists are classified as “State Papers, Foreigne Portugal: vol. 3; 
*Nosa. 7 and 10,” and are ncced as Nos. 309 and 327 in Calesidar 8.P., 1513- 
1616 ; I am indebted to Miss E. Salisbury for their transcription. 
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given is not stated, but it is reasonable to assume that they. 
were obtained ‘surreptitiously, and they may contain sub- 
stantial errors of detail; at the same time their contents agree 
generally with contemporary descriptions of the trade, and 
the following summary of them gives a view which on the 
whole is probably not far from the truth : 


Cargogs ¥RoM Goa To Lisson 








SS 
2, 
Article, Unit. (2 nena} a apeaisy 
Spices . . . | Quintal 98514 25,6824 
(= 130 Ib.) 

Indigo . . » 11} 809 
Other goods detailed 

by weight .  . e 889 nil 
Sika. . . . | Chests 303 931) In 1603 entered in 
Calicoces .  . . | Cheata 86 4 one item as calico 

ii » « «| Large bales 273 959{ cloth, stuffs, silks, 

« « | Small bales 146 5,314) — eto. 


Together with musk, ambergris, precious stones, and China dishcs, cnumerated 
by varying unite. 





These quantities represent in each case the total of the 
year’s trade, and they include much that came from countries 
farther East than India. Excluding the goods of obviously 
foreign origin, the Indian merchandise may be shown as 
follows : 


Article. Unit. 1602. | 1603. Probable Source. 














Popper. . =. | Quintal 7598 | 21,049 | Malabar coast. 

Gingor * . . ” ? “ 

Cardamoms , . i 82 os South India. © 

Indigo. .. rs 17} | © 809 | Gujarat or Agra. 

Carnolians (laqueca) i a or Gujarat, 

Ebony . . . a ? ae Possibly South India: more 


probably East Africa. 
Calicoes. =. . | Cheateand| All All | All coast&’of India, 


bales 
Precious stones . . x ’ ar) Not identifiable: probably 
some diamonds ang pearls 
e from India. 





aS eee ee ee a 

* The origin of the 1277 qhintals of ginger carried {n 1602 cannot be determined. » 
The European markets preferred Chinese to Indian gitger, and probably some, if not 
all, of this consignment was from, the former country. 
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‘ "The chief difficulty in interpreting these figures is to form 

even a rough idea of the quantity of cotton goods which they 
represent. In the list for 1602 these goods are shown 
separately under the name calicoes, but there are no means of 
ascertaining the sizes of the bales or chests, and one can only 
conjecture that the bulk of the consignment consisted of 
coarse goods for Brazil or West Africa, while, despite the 
description, the chests probably contained articles of higher 
value, such as muslins or coloured goods, for Portuguese use 
or retail distribution The list for 1603 is hopeless in this 
respect, for the large number of chests and the very large 
number of bales are all Jumped together as “calico cloth, 
stuffs, silks, etc.,” and, assuming the figures to be correct, an 
indefinite proportion of the total may have consisted of silk 
goods from the Farther East, or of miscellaneous commodities 
packed in chests or bales. Taking these uncertainties into 
account, the most that can be said is that at this time Lisbon 
was receiving from India very large quantities of pepper, 
mainly for distribution to the northward, large quantities of 
cotton goods, the bulk being probably the coarse stuffs in 
demand in Africa and South America, and small quantities of 
indigo, carnelians, cardanioms, and perhaps cbony and ginger, 
along with some pearls and diamonds. 

During our period the great bulk of the trade to Western 
Europe passed from the Portuguese to the Dutch and English, 
but, with the exception of one item, the transfer of agency did 
not affect the interests of India. The exception is the export 
of pepper from Malabar. In the sixteenth century practically 
all the pepper brought to Lisbon was the produce of this 


t 

1 There are some grounds for thinking that, while the bales handled by 
the Portuguese were of varying sizes, they were on the whole smaller, 
perhaps much smallor, than the standard of later Dutch and English cargoes, 
The account giveri by Linschoten (oc. 92) of tho way the carracks were 
loaded shows a very large number of individual small consignments, in 
fact what might almost be dslled parcel traffic; while dela Valle (p. 60), 
writing fnder Portuguese inspiration, commented on the great size, “ as 
big as a Roman coach,” of the bales handled by the Dutch and English. 
The bales carried in the carracks should not therefor- be thought of in 
~ ‘terms of the bales discussed s in Appendix D, but their actualsize is a matter 

of conjecture, 
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region’ shipped at Cochin or neighbouring roadsteads undér 
arrangements rhade by the Portuguese withthe various local 
rulers. The pepper produced in Sumatra, Java, and other 
places farther Hast was not handled by the agents of the 
Portuguese royal monopoly, while, so long as the shipping was 
exclusively Portuguese, it could not be brought to Western 
Europe without their knowledge. The Dutch and the English, 
as we have already scen, brought pepper mainly from Java 
and Sumatra; their attempts to enter the Malabar market 
were not at first successful, but the Portuguese export thence 
was hindered by their activities, and thus the trade to Western 
Europe was for a time partially lost to India. The adj ustment 
could be rapidly effected, since a crop of pepper is secured in 
three or four years after planting; the yield in Java and 
Sumatra increased in response to the larger demand, and 
probably there was a corresponding decrease in Indian pro- 
duction, though no records exist in which the fact would 
naturally be mentioned. 

The temporary decline in exports from Malabar was not 
due to any unwillingness on the part of the Dutch or English 
to handle its produce. The unsuccessful efforts of the Dutch 
to establish trade at Calicut have already been mentioned ; 
and it is noteworthy that, when they found Calicut unsuitable, 
they attempted to export Malabar pepper from the East 
Coast, but the cost waa excessive, and the trade did not 
develop. In the same way the English, after their early 
disappointments at Calicut, endeavoured to establish Surat as 
& pepper-market where they could obtain supplies fot Europe, 
but many difficulties were experienced, and the cost proved to 
be twice as high as at Bantam, which in the year 1630 was 


} There is s curious atory in the j®umal of the first Dutch voyage (Hout- 
man, i. 105), to the effect that the Portuguese had oe Sete buying 
up the Java pepper, but that the Emperor of China paid them to 

* leave the trado open to his subjects, The editors of the journal treat this 
story as a jokep but there may be some suQetratum of fact; there was 
occasional friction between the Portuguese at Macao and the Chinese 
officials, and it is quite possible that®a threat to cut off the supply of pepper 
by diverting the Jaga crop westwards may have been used as a diplomatic 
counter in negosiations with Canton. What isgcertain is that, until the » 
Dutch reached Java, the produce of the island weat chiefly to Chins. 
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definitely selected as the chief source of supply for England. 
Five years later, however, 8 large consignment: was bought at 
Goa as a result of the friendly relations established with the 
Portuguese, and admission to the Malabar trade was by 
degrees secured ; from 1640 onwards we find both Dutch and 
English buying on the Malabar coast and also in the Konkan 
seaports. Just at the end of our period, an English factory 
was established in Calicut, and a few years afterwards the 
Dutch secured possession of Cochin, so that the prospects of 
the trade were again favourable, but there can be little doubt 
that Indian producers had suffered for a time through the 
development of alternative sources of supply. Against this 
temporary loss to the income of the country must be set the 
gain resulting from the trade in indigo, saltpetre, calico, and 
other goods, which is described in the remaining sections of 
this chapter. 


2. VoLUME oF THE Export TRaDE TO WESTERN Evrore 


It is by no means easy to arrive at an accurate idea of the 
volume of the new export trade to Western Europe. There 
are, as we shall see, occasional uncertainties regarding the 
extent of the English share, but the chief difficulty arises from 
the system of shipping adopted by the Dutch, and from the 
form in which the facta of it were placed on record. Speaking 
broadly, the Dutch preferred to centralise their trade, and 
goods from both sides of India, as well as from the Islands, 
China, and Japan, were assembled at Batavia, to be despatched 
thence to Europe by the annual fleets. During our period the 
cargoes of these fleets were not usually entered in the Batavia 
Journals, and unless their details have been preserved in 
records still unpublished, it is now impossible to calculate the 
quantity, or tae value, of the Indian goods which ‘they con- 
tained. The Journals give, it is true, most of the cargoes 
despatched from India’ to Batavia, and from these entries it 
is possible to arrive at the approximate quantities of such 
-, commodities as indigo or saltpetre, which wee exported only 
to Europe ; but this method fails us in the case of cotton 
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goods, since it is impossible to distinguish the bales intended 
for Europe frora the much larger quantity exported for the 
Asiatic trade. To take one example, a cargo despatched from 
Masulipatam for Batavia in November 1642 consisted of 597 
bales of cotton goods, 297 bales of indigo, 498 bales of crude 
and 538 sacks of refined saltpetre, together with some yarn, 
wheat, iron, and gunpowder. The last three items were 
clearly destined for Batavia or other places in Asia. The yarn 
is doubtful, but from the word used in the description I think 
this particular consignment was intended for use in the 
Batavia dockyard ; the indigo and saltpetre were certainly 
destined for Europe, but the attribution of the large consign- 
ment of cotton goods is purely a matter of conjecture. We 
can thus arrive at an idea of the quantities in which some 
particular commodities were exported, but not of the volume 
of the total trade. 

There is, moreover, another complication. The practice of 
concentrating trade at Batavia, though it was usual, was not 
invariable ; from time to time Dutch ships left both sides of 
India for Europe direct, and their cargoes were not, as a matter 
of fact, placed on record in the Batavia Journals. We know 
of direct sailings from the Coromandel coast at intervals from 
1615 onwards, and from Surat from about 1623.1 In 1620 the 
Company authorised direct sailings from the latter port ; in 
1626 the practice was prohibited so far as Coromandel ports 
were concerned ; and two years later the prohibition was 
extended temporarily to Surat. Later on direct shipping 
from the latter port was resumed, but I have found no 
complete record of the extent; even, therefore, if we could 
calculate accurately the goods sent to Europe by way of 
Batavia, we should still be liable to underestimate the total 
by the amount of the unrecorded direct sailings. These 
considerations make it advisable to approach ihe subject by 
an examination of the English trade, where the complications 
are less serious; in this case direct shipping from the East 


1 In. Appendix R I have given abstracts of some of the earliest cargoes 
carried to Europe from India, taken from the original invoices in the Dutch * 
records. 
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Coast began late in our period,’ and up to 1648 we can take 
the despatches from Surat to represent approximately the 
total volume of the English trade, though particular con- 
signments may for one reason or another have been sent 
from Coromandel by way of Bantam. 

In regard to this trade, it is important to realise that a large 
proportion of the goods reaching London were re-exported to 
other European markets. Judged by modern standards, the 
population of England was at this time very small, and 
consumption was accordingly limited; but neighbouring 
countries, and especially France, with a relatively large 
population, looked to London for their supplies, and for calico 
in particular the French demand went far to determine, as we 
shall see, the nature of the goods for which London indented 
on India. When, therefore, we speak of the English trade, the 
expression must be understood as referring to a large propor- 
tion of the consumption throughout Western Europe. 

The English export trade from Surat passed through 
several phases. Up to about 1620 the cargoes can be described 
as indigo and miscellaneous goods. In the next decade the 
trade in calico developed with remarkable rapidity. From 
1630 to 1637 the great' famine left its mark on the cargoes 
despatched; but from 1638 to about 1653 exports were 
substantial, though not progressive, the principal articles 
being calico, indigo, and yarn, while saltpetre, pepper, sugar, 
ginger, shellac, and a few other items also appear. After 1653 
the English Company was for a short time almost out of 
business ; the trade was thrown open to private vessels, and no 
estimate of the goods carried’ by them appears to be possible. 
Finally, the years from 1657 onwards were marked by a great 
increase in the Company’s activities, following on its success 
in raising new capital in London. , The last decade of our 
period is alsovharacterised by a rapid change in the relative . 
importance of the East and West Coasts. The establishment 

€ 


* The Bonito, which sailed in 1649, ‘was “apparently the first ship to go 
home direct” from Madras (English Factories, viii. , xxx). Direct sail- 
ings from the East Coaat hid been talked about before Madras was founded, 
but I cannot find that the project was ever put into oxecution. 
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of trade in Bengal, the discovery that Maras calicoes were 
better suited to European markets than those of Gujarat, the 
decay of the indigo trade for which Surat was the principal 
seaport, and the defects in the Gujarat administration—all 
these causes combined to bring the East Coast into the pro- 
minence which it was to retain for many years. 

The first phase of the English trade may be illustrated by 
the exports of the season 1618-19 as set out in the invoice of 
the Royal Anne, which left Surat in February with a cargo 
valued at 720,000 mahmudis (Rs. 2,88,000), composed of the 
following goods : 3 . 
Ma, Ma. 


Indigo ; Sarkhej ‘ y ‘ ‘ . 351,600 
Biana ‘ 7 ‘ . i 278,700 
———-- 630,300 
Calico. ‘i F ; A : : : » 77,000 
Fancy cotton goods and samples . : : F 7,600 
Gunlac . . ‘ 7 ‘ : : : : 3,000 
Sealing wax. ‘ r : . if 7 ‘ 200 
Turmeric : . ‘ a : , . 150 
Precious stones and miscellaneous é 5 5 ‘ 1,750 
720,000 


together with somo indigo-dust, not valued, and some foreign 
goods captured from the Portuguese. 


It will be noticed that the value of indigo was seven-cighths 
of the whole, and the quantity of this commodity was over 
200 tons in weight. The demand for indigo is in fact the 
outstanding featvre of this phase of the trade, and that the 


! The figures given in the text are compiled from the invuite printed in 
English Factories, i. 61; here and eleowh.re I have rounded the figures, 
which in the original are detailed to fractions of a pice. The mahmudi was 
at this time worth 3 rupeo. It is advisable to treat Indian trade by seasons 
rather than calendar ycars, because it was in fact seasonal; the whole of 
@ year's exports from Surat might go despatched cither in December or in 
January according to circumstances. The lists of sailings given in English 
Factories (iii. p. xxxiv and vii. p. xix), being drawn up 4y calendar years, 
suggest that trade was more irregular than it really was; thus threo ships 
are shown in 1639, two in. 1640, and none in 1841, whereas in fact two sailed 
in 1638-39, two in 1639-40, and one in 1640-41. ’ 

* The weight of three out of four consignments of indigo is given, but 
the fourth is shown only in terms of packages. I have calculated the 
weight of these o:: the assumption that the price paid per maund was 
about the same’as for the corresponding consigament where the weight is” 
given. : 
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Dutch merchants agreed with the English is shown by the fact 
that they had already begun buying largely on the East Coast, 
while the Surat cargo sent by them to Batavia in 1622 con- 
sisted mainly of indigo, and earned the censure of the Governor 
General, who was at the moment more anxious for cotton 
goods to support the spice trade farther east. No other 
English ship was despatched in the season of 1618-19, and in 
1619-20 again only one ship sailed with a similar cargo valued 
at 560,000 ma., or say 24 lakhs of rupees. We may take, 
therefore, 2} lakhs of rupees as indicating roughly the standard 
of the, English trade in this phase. 

The primacy of indigo did not last for long. The discovery 
was quickly made that calicves could be sold in large quantities 
in Western Europe, and by the middle of the next decade they 
had taken their place alongside of indigo as one of the two 
main foundations of the trade. No invoices of this decade 
appear to have survived, but in 1625 the merchants at Surat 
were arranging to provide Indian goods to the value of about 
1,500,000 mahmudis (6 lakhs of rupees), or double the value 
of the cargo of the Royal Anne. The most striking feature of 
the list is the entry of over 200,000 pieces of calico, about 
fifteen times the quantity provided six years before, but it is 
marked also by the appearance of saltpetre, and by the attempt 
to secure pepper, to which reference has already been made. 
This larger scale of trading was maintained and further 
extended in the season of 1627-28, when four vessels carried 
goods of the value of £160,000, and the quantity of calico 
provided was greater than in any previous year ; while the 
cargoes of six ships despatched in 1628-29 were valued at 
£104,500. The figures of these two seasons include the value 
of silk shipped from Persia and gome other re-exports, so that 
it would not be correct to regard them as the measure of Indian 
trade, but we are, I think, justified in saying that during t this 
decade a standard of 6 Ipkhs of rupees wns attained. 

This phase of the export trade was terminated abruptly by 
the famine of 1630, and, during‘the years of disorganisation 

« which succeeded it in Gujarat, cargo was protured only with 
great difficulty by the extension of buying operations to other 
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parts of India. The normal economic life of Gujarat was 
restored by about 1637, and the general course of trade in the 
years which followed can be learned from the invoices of 
cargoes sent in three successive seasons, which happen to have 
been preserved among the records at the India Office! These 
documents, which are very lengthy, may be summarised as 
follows : 


Value IN Maumvnis or Cargores From Surat to Lonpon 








1638-30, 
(Royal Mary 
and Suan.) 


1639-40, 1040-41. 
(Dixeorery.) | (Crtepian.) 


Total value of cargo... | 1,405,200 816,200 1,189,100 
Of which Indian goods. ‘ 959,500 398,300 419,000 
»  re-exports eee $45,700 | 417,900 770,100 
Detail of Indian gouds--- 
Cotton goods 6, 412,400 198,300 205,200 
Cotton yarn, 53,800 20,200 » 2,100 
Indigo ee See ae Ae 362,300 118,900 206,200 
Saltpetre . 0... 17,000 5,500 sae 
Popper: oa. go se soe 101,200 tee as 
Sugar... 0. we 8,000 46,700 a 
Ginger, 6 we, 3,300 87) one 
Miscellancons 2. 1,400 a 5,500 
Detail of re-exporta ~ 
Persian silk =. ek, 409,000 | 417,900 728,200 
Bantam sugar... 3,100 eae wie 
» pepper tig. « BS she tae 39,900 
Aloca, myrth,et. 60. 2,700 ess 2,000 
English goods returmmed unsold. 30,000 see ove 





The Royal Mary and the Swan carried all the exports of 
the season of 1638-39, and the Crispian was the only vessel 
despatched in 1640-41, bu® in the intervening season the 
London sailed in addition to the Discovery. I'he invoice of 
the London has not survived, and the figures showing the 
value of he1 cargo are not clear, but they have been gead as 


1 These invoices are appended to Nos. 1656, 1725, and 1761 in the 
Original Correspor, 'ence at the India Office: I am indebted to Miss L. M. 
Anstey for thofr transcription. Tho figures given in the text have been‘ 
rounded, 
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about 368,000 ma,; the quantity of Persian silk included was 
disappointingly small, and we may conjectucally add 250,000 
ma. to the figure for Indian goods carried on the Discovery, 
giving about 650,000 ma. for the total Indian exports of this 
season. In these seasons, then, the trade may be put at 33, 24, 
and 1} lakhs of rupees: the details in the invoice show that 
the cargoes of 1638-39 were bought at unusually high figures, 
and we’ cannot put the standard of these years at more than 
23 to 3 lakhs, or say half of that which had been reached before 
the famine. Even this reduced volume of trade was, as we 
shall age in a later section, drawn from a largely extended 
area; the economic life of Gujarat had been restored, but 
with o diminished population and a lower level of technical 
efficiency ; and, while the local weaving industry was reviv- 
ing, the bulk of the calico purchased for Kurope was now the 
produce of Sind and Northern India. 

For the next sixteen years I cannot trace any marked 
development in the Company’s exports from Surat. In the 
seasons 1642-43 and 1643-44, the total cargoes were valued 
at about 1,200,000 and 920,000 ma. respectively, while in 
1647-48 the value was 1,100,000 ma., and in 1648-49 almost 
the same figure was reported. Less Persian silk was now 
being carried, so it is probable that these figures represent. a 
larger total of Indian goods than were carried in 1638-40 ; but 
this level was not maintained, the values in the following 
seasons to 1652-53 being only 574,000, 530,000, 740,000, and 
507,000 ma. respectively, and these did not apparently include 
any large proportion of re-exports. From 1653~54 to 1657-58, 
the value of the Company’s trdde was greatly rediced, and 
figures for private vessels arenot available, but there are good 
reasons for thinking that the totql exports may have increased, 
because the Indian markets were temporarily disorganised by 
the competition of buyers. These conditions disappéared in 
the year 1658, when the Company was at last provided with 
adequate capital and had secured a renewal of its monopoly : 
the goods exported by it during'the last three seasons of our 

. period were valued at about 1,150,000, 1,400,000, and 450,000 
ma. respectively ; and since re-exports ware still comparatively 
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unimportant, it may be said that the standard of 1638-40 
was by this time substantially exceeded, though that of the 
years before the famine of 1630 had not been fully recovered. 

In order to complete the survey of English trade on the 
West Coast, it is necessary to mention the exports despatched 
by Courteen’s Association between 1635 and 1647, but no 
very substantial addition need be made on its account to the 
figures already given for these years; comparatively few of 
the voyages undertaken were successful, much of the produce 
carried to England was obtained from sources outside India, 
and the Indian exports consisted mainly of pepper and salt- 
petre, which do not add largely to values, though they would 
make a material difference in regard to tonnage. 

English exports to Europe from the Kast Coast and the Bay 
of Bengal become important only from the year 1649; the 
values for 1649-50 and the three following seasons may be put 
at Rs. 50,000, Rs. 96,000, Rs. 85,000, and Rs. 1,30,000, or say a 
standard of abouta lakh of rupees yearly, only a small proportion 
of which represents re-exports. No estimate can be given for 
the years from 1654 to 1657, when trade was practically open, 
but there is nv doubt that exports increased materially, the 
main efforts of the individual traders being directed to this 
side of India. I have found no complete figures of the trade 
for the few remaining years of our period, but the business of 
the Company was largely increased. The indent for 1658 
amounted to £35,000, or about 3 lakhs of rupees, and those 
for subsequent seasons indicate that this scale was maintained, 
though the totals of the investments are not stated. Bringing 
together, then, the various estimates which have been offered, 
we get the following figures for the total value of Indian goods 
exported to Europe in English vessels ; the estimates are very 
far from being precise, and” they are put forward only to 
indicate in the most general terms the exterit of the trade 
which came into existence during our period. 


[TABLE 
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6 
ANNUAL Exports, 1n Enotish Vessers rkom Inpia TO Evrops 
(in Laxus oF RurExs) —« 






Period. From West Coast, | #f0m Bust Coast Total. 





and Bengal, 

About 1620... 2} een 24 
1628. 6 ek 6 
1640. 24-3 - 24-3 
1642-48 . . 3t oe 34 
1649-53... 2 1 3 
1658-60. . 5 3 8 


The volume of the Dutch trade cannot be estimated on 
similar lines, and the most that can be said with certainty is 
that, at any rate from about 1625 onwards, it was larger than 
the English. Produce from the East Coast was going to 
Holland, either direct or by way of Batavia, from about 1615, 
or for more than thirty years before this branch of trade was 
actively developed by the English: in Surat the Dutch soon 
caught up and surpassed the English, who were first in the 
field; while their despatches from Vengurla at any rate 
exceeded the exports carried by Courteen’s Association, and 
in Bengal their predominance is indisputable from the outset. 
Their commercial supremacy may come as a surprise to readers 
familiar only with ordinary text-books of Indian history, but 
it is a commonplace to those who have studied the records of 
the period; and while the Dutch reports and journals are 
marked by frequent sneers at the poverty and inefficiency of 
their English competitors, the English correspondence, is 
characterised by grudging and envious admiration of the Dutch. 

It will suffice for the present purpose to give a few illustrations 
from the latter sources, which obviously carry the greater 
weight. As early as the year 1629, the principal English 
factor at Pulidht wrote that “the Dutch in their glory laugh 
in their sleeves at our pgesent miscries, and much disparaged 
the sufficiency [efficiency] of Mr. Duke, which is table talk 
amongst them, and of our small*means at present in Masuli- 
,patam, as also in this place ; which is very trfte, and not in a 
tenth part comparable to theirs ; which is much noted among 
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these people.” Ten years later, similar views were being 
expressed from a much wider area, and, to bérrow Mr. Foster’s 
summary of the records of 1630-33, “we find the English 
merchants complaining of the competition of the Dutch, whose 
skill and prudence, backed by immense resources, had given 
them an indisputable supremacy in the Eastern trade. . . . 
We find them competing vigorously with the English Company’s 
servants in India and Persia, outbidding them for silk, indigo, 
and piece goods, and beating them too in the sale of Huropean 
and other commodities.” Similarly, Mr. Foster says of the 
years 1637-41: “we have abundant evidence of the pre- 
dominant position occupied by the Dutch ; and this not only 
in respect of naval and military power, but also in ordinary 
commerce. Despite the vast sums spent in waging war against 
the Portuguese and garrisoning their many fortresses, they 
could still find money enough to outdistance their English 
rivals, even in Persia and India.” The same story is told 
throughout the remainder of our period. In 1644 we hear 
from Surat that “the Dutch in these parts only prosper and 
flourish: who by their industry, patience, and infatigable 
pains and unalterable resolutions purchase [obtain] what they 
please”; and in the same year Madras reported that “the 
Dutch are grown so potent that they have almost gotten the 
whole Coast trade into their own possession.” Ten years 
later Bengal tells the same story—the English short of capital, 
and unable to transect “ any business which may be thought 
in the least proportionable to the great and vast trade of the 
Hollanders here”; and this remark is substantially applicable 
to the closing years of our period alike in Gujarat, on the 
Coromandel coast, and in Bengal. 

A full discussion of the causes of Dutch predominance would 
take us too far,’ but we ca safely accept the English ad- 
missions as proof that their competitors excelleft in commercial 
efficiency as well 4s in material re.ources. Their greater 
command of capital is beyond question : almost thrgughout 
our period the agents of the'English Company were hampered 
seriously by laek of funds, while the Duteh were as a rule 

1 Sgme further particulars on this topic are given in Appendix A. 
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atléquately provided, and were occasionaliy in a position to 
lend their balanchs on interest. Further, their monopoly of 
the spice trade and of the markets of China and Japan enabled 
them, as we have already seen, to employ their capital to the 
best ‘hdvantage : they could meet the large Indian and Persian 
demand for cloves, mace, or nutmegs, and ¢hey could direct a 
stream of gold and silver from China and Japan to any part of 
India which offered a remunerative trade. In doing so, they 
derived great benefit from a sound system of commercial 
administration; the Governor General in his Council at 
Batavia exercised very wide powers throughout the East, and 
constituted the heart and the brain of the whole organisation, 
while for the greater part of our period the various English 
presidencies or agencies were more or less at loggerheads, 
differences of opinion might have to be referred home, and the 
decision might arrive long after the mischief was done. No 
student of the contemporary records can fail to be impressed 
by the ruthless efficiency of the Dutch commercial machine. 
Some idea, of the magnitude of the total Dutch investments 
in India can be formed from the figures recorded occasionally 
in the Batavia Journals of the value of cargoes (gold, silver, 
and goods) despatched to the country from Batavia and 
Taiwan. In the years about 1635, before Gujarat had re- 
covered from the immediate effects of the famine, the annual 
investment exceeded, one million guilders, equivalent to about 
9} lakhs of rupees at the conventional rate of exchange. 
Between 164] and 1645 the values were about doubled, ranging 
round 18 lakhs of rupees, while at the close of our period 
they had risen to about 30 lakhe. These figures represent 
the values df cargoes entered in the Batavia accounts, and are 
not directly comparable with figures for the English invest- 
ment, which are given in terms Of prices on the Indian coast, ; 
but they are‘worth citing as showing that Dutch business 
was not only large but pyogressive. It may be added that the 
detailed figures bring out the growing importance of Bengal and 
the East Coast: in the earlier yebrs the investment was about 
equally distributed between Surat and Coromandel, but at the 
" end of our period Sus#t received barely a quarter of the total. 


» 
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These figures represent the total investment in Asiatic antl 
European trade taken together. The indications which are 
available of the extent of the Dutch export trade to Europe 
are too vague to justify anything like a definite estimate of 
the proportions in which the total should be distributed; but 
taking into account the facts regarding particular commodities 
which are examined in subsequent sections, it is safe to say 
that at the close of our period the Dutch handled a larger 
volume of European trade than the English. If, then, English 
purchases for Europe are correctly represented by the figure 
of 8 lakhs of rupees annually, including all expendityre on 
putting the goods on board, then the total exports of both 
nations to Europe were probably worth at least from 18 to 20 
lakhs in the currency of the period, or from 80 to 90 lakhs in 
terms of modern purchasing power.! No material addition 
to this figure need be made for the exports handled by the 
Danes or the Portuguese ; the former did not attain large 
dimensions during our period, while the latter had become 
almost negligible by its close. Nor is any large allowance 
required for the value of what was known as private trade— 
that is, of goods belonging to individuals shipped on the 
Companies’ vessels ; it bulks largely in the English records, 
but probably an addition of from 5 to 10 per cent to these 
estimates would suffice to cover all classes of trade outside 
the figures on which they are based. 


3. INDIGO 


“from the development of the export traffic as a whole, we 
now pass to examine the trade in particular commodities, and 
among these indigo is fairly entithed to the first place. I have 


1 Here and in other passages Where the term is used, “modern pur- 
chasing power ” denotes the value of the rupec disclosed by official statistics 
for the quinquennial period 1910-14. Tho latter part of this period in- 
cluded times of scarcity, and for prices of agricultural produce I use the 
years 1910 to%912 inclusive. It is too early yet to attempt a definitive 
estimate of the normal value of thg post-war rupee ; the process (ff adjust- 
ment was in any case bound to be slow, and the recurrence of bad seasons 
has prolonged the geriod of obscurity. The standard I uso may be stated 
in concrete fort as 12} ser of wheat for a rupge in the country between - 


Agra and@.ahore. 
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fot been able to. find an account of the introduction of this 
roduct into Western Europe. A blue dye was required by 
bhe woollen industry, which occupied so prominent a position 
in that region, and originally the need was met by the use of 
woad; but towards the close of the sixteenth century woad was 
giving place to indigo, and the struggle between the two dyes 
resolved itself largely into a question of the price at which the 
Indian product could be obtained. The Portuguese carried 
indigo to Lisbon in moderate quantities, and the prospects of 
the trade were such as to induce the king of Spain to 
monopolise it in the year 1587; the result of this step does 
not appear to be on record, but the figures already quoted 
show that the export was only 20 cwt. in 1602 and 940 cwt. 
in the following year. 1 have found nothing to indicate the 
ultimate destination of these Portuguese exports ; I suspect 
that they were mainly used in the western Mediterranean area ; 
but even if they were carried northward, there is no doubt that 
at this time the standard of price and quality in the London 
market was set by Aleppo rather than Lisbon. The tendency 
to refer to the Aleppo standard is obvious in the early English 
correspondence : in 1609 a factor was chosen by the Company 
for his expert knowledge of “ indigo, silk, and other Turkey 
goods”; a few yeurs later another factor reported that his 
purchases in India were “as good as ever I saw in Aleppo” ; 
and when Thomas Mun set out to calculate the value of the 
Company’s trade with India, he took the Aleppo price as the 
basis of his estimates. The figure of 4s. 4d. a pound used by 
him would represent something like 8s. in London, and this _ 
. price was in fact ruling for the produce of Northern India in 
the year 1609.1 : 
Whatever the original source of supply, it is clear that indigo 
was the commodity chiefly sought by the first European 
1 T have been unablo to trace any authority for the common statement , 
that tho uso of indigo was rohit in England during the first half of 
the seventeenth century, and it appears to be negatived bY the fact that 
patents or processes involving its usq were being granted at this time, 
Mr. William Foster conjectures that the statement may have arisen out of 
& confusion between indigo and another dye, logwoo@ the use of which 


was in fact prohibited by Parliament. (Juurnal, Royal Bociely of Arts, 
LXVI. 362.) . 
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buyers in India. The Dutch factors who reached Surat’‘ih 
1601 wrote of ip as the most important local product ; their 
successor van Deynsen was arranging to buy indigo in the 
year 1607 ; the report sent home from Surat by William Finch 
in 1609 gives indigo the place of honour among possible 
exports; and the instructions sent out from England by 
successive fleets furnish ample proof that at this time the 
Company relied more on indigo than on anything else for the 
development of the Indian trade. In Sir Thomas Roe’s phrase, 
it was the “ prime commodity.” 

At this period the crop was widely grown in India, apd we 
hear of production at various places in the Gangetic plain, in 
Sind, in Gujarat, in the Deccan, and along the East Coast; 
but as a rule the product was intended for local consumption, 
and exporters at first recognised only two commercial de- 
scriptions—Sarkhej and Lahori. The town of Sarkhej, which 
lies a few miles from Ahmadabad, the chief market of Gujarat, 
was then an important centre of production, much of its 
produce being exported to the Persian Gulf. Some of the 
indigo known as Lahori came from the Gangetic duab, but most 
of it was the produce of a small tract of country near Biana, 
or Bayana, lying about fifty miles south-west of Agra, and 
now within the limits of the Bharatpur State ; it had for long 
been exported by the overland route, and had acquired the 
name of Lahori in the Aleppo market fram the fact that the 
caravans were made up in Lahore. The indigo produced in 
the neighbourhood of Biana was adapted to overland transit, 
being comparatively pure, and it is often spoken of as “ round ” 
from the fact that it was made up in balls. The Sarkhej 
product was prepared in the form of cakes, and if spoken of 
as “flat”; its distinguishing feature was an admixture of 
sand, so that about threg pounds of Sarkhej were equivalent 
to two of Lahori. The Court Minutes, however,“contain some 
indications that the se of “ round ”sindigo in England was 
in some cases attended by technical difficulties, and thia fact, 
along with the distance of Biana from the coast, sufficed to 
put the two kinds on a footing of substantial equality so far as 
sea-trangport was concerned ; Lahori commanded the higher 
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price in Europe, but it cost more to put on the market, and 
the variation in Indian prices was the principal factor in de- 
termining the quantity of each brand to be exported in any 
particular year. 

Foreign buyers then looked in the first instance either to 
Ahmadabad or to Biana. We find Finch buying in the latter 
market in 1610, and Withington at the former three years 
later, while the Dutch, who arrived in Surat in 1616, were in 
1618 seeking indigo in Agra, and thenceforward the two 
markets were familiar to the factors of both nations. The 
cargo, sent to London in 1619 consisted, as we have seen, 
chiefly of indigo, and about three-fifths of it (by weight) came 
from Sarkhej, against two-fifths from Biana. Exports from 
both places continued throughout the rest of our period, 
but the dye was bought also at various other centres, the 
Dutch being especially active in the search for possible sources 
of supply. The English bought some quantities in Sind after 
the year 1636, while in 1645 the Dutch were buying in the 
Deccan country above Vengurla, and they attempted without 
much success to procure supplies in Chittagong, but their 
chief enterprise was the development of export from the Kast 
Coast. As early as 1613, before the Dutch had secured access 
to Gujarat or Biana, stress was laid on the importance of 
Masulipatam as a source of supply ; the cargoes from this port 
enumerated in Appendix B include from 650 to 1000 cwt. of 
indigo, and exports on about this scale were maintained for 
many years; but throughout our period Surat remained the 
principal port of despatch. English exports from the Fast 
Coast were not important in thesé years. ‘ 

It has been said above that the consumption of indigo in 
Western Europe was mainly a question of price : the following 
figures will give an idea of the change resulting from direct 
importation : 

1 The figures in the lexi are taken from Mr. William Foster's paper in 
Journal, Royal Society of Arts, LX\I. 362-3, The very low price of 
Coromandel indigo is noteworthy ; the fact that produce of such a low 
grade could be handled commercially may be explais.ed by the absence 


of high charges for lands transport, as it was grown in Villages near the 
seaports on the East Codat, ‘N 
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Price or Invico (PER Pounp) in THE LonDoN Market : 







& 8 Ri ae ete 
c. 1609... 8 0 5 0 Not on the market. 
1620-30 . . 5 6to 4 Oto ei & 

6 0 46 fis ca ot ieee see 
c. 1646 40 34 364 13 
«1655. 6 0 40 1 5} 





The drop about 1646 is attributable to the disturbance of 
the market caused by the civil war in England ; excluding 
this period, it will be seen that the effect of the direct trade 
was to reduce the price of Biana indigo by 25 per cent or more, 
with a somewhat smaller proportionate reduction in the case 
of Sarkhej, and the difference sufficed to produce a large 
increase in consumption. The direct imports to Lisbon in 
1602 and 1603 were, as we have seen, 20 and 940 cwt. 
respectively. In 1619 the imports to London exceeded 4300 
ewt., while over 1000 ewt. reached Amsterdam in that year 
from the Kast Coast. In the next decade the English ships 
carried less, the standard of the years 1625-28 being from 2000 
to 3000 cwt., but by this time the Dutch were busy at Surat 
as well as Masulipatam, and, though figures for their trade are 
not available, it is probable that on the whole there was an 
increase rather than a reduction in the total quantity*exported. 
Passing over the years when the trade of Gujarat was dis- 
organised owing to the famine, we find that at thé end of the 
next decade English exports show a further fall, the invoices 
already summarised shqwing 1480 cwt. for 1638-39, and 
barely 1000 cwt. for 1640-41; but here again the fall in English 

” trade was more than counterbalanced by the expansion of the 
Dutch. The figures of their trade during those particular 
seasons are not available, but their indent for 1639 was 3400 
ewt.; in the cdtendar year 1641 they exported to Batavia 
over 4209 ewt.; and in 1642 they handled the remarkable 
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quantity of over 8000 cwt., a figure which appears to mark 
the culmination of the trade. ‘. 

A few figures extracted from the English invoices of this 
period may be given to illustrate the effect of variations in 
prices on the sources from which indigo was obtained :? 


« 





: 7 Average Price in Rupees per 
2 Exports in ewt. ewt. pald on the spot, 
Source, SS a 
1638-9, | 1639-40,| 1640-41.| 1638-9. | 1630-40. | 1640-41. 
Binn® 2 1. 385 70 927 106-3 93-3 16-4 


Sarkhej . . . «| 1060 661 15 90:6 58-1 56-6 





It will be noticed that in the first year the price of Sarkhej 
indigo was abnormally high, very little below that of the 
superior quality : it would have been better to buy in Biana 
during this season, but the high level of prices in Gujarat 
seems to have taken the factors by surprise when it was too 
late to alter their arrangements. In the next year the price 
of Sarkhej fell heavily, and the bulk of the consignment was 
bought there; while in 1640 the fall in price extended to 
Biana, and the factors were thus enabled to comply with the 
Company’s wishes by despatching a largely increased supply 
of the superior quality. 

The last decade of our period is marked -by a great decline 
in the quantity of indigo exported. I have not found complete 
figures for the Dutch trade in any of these years, but individu. -. 
consignments were smaller than previously, the commodity 
is mentioned in fewer cargodists, and I think there can be no 
doubt that their exports wem substantially reduced. As 
regards the Mnglish trade, we find that the commodity com- 
manded “ despicable rates” about 1649; the Company was. 
discouraging supplies inf 1651, and asked ‘for only.200 bales in 


1 The exports of 1638-39 included Shout 35 owt. from the East Coast, 
which, added to the figures in the table, give the total, quoted above, of 
1480 owt. for this season., No indigo from the East Coast was shipped in 
tho two following seasoné by tho English. 3 
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1653 ; under the influence of a largely expanded capital, the 
indent for 1653 was raised to 800 bales; but in 1660 the 
quantity required was small and the price strictly limited.? 
The decline was not due to reduction in the European demand, 
but rather to the competition of supplies from America, 
which was destined eventually to bring the trade from India 
to an end. Indigo was reaching Spain from America at least 
as early as the year 1587, and a large consignment is recorded 
in 1628. Five years later we hear that a supply had reached 
London from Guatemala, while in 1645 we find the English 
Company issuing orders for a reduction of the expd™. from 
Surat on the ground that the West Indies were producing 
large quantities of the dye, which, it is important to note, was 
better made than that which came from India. These 
competitors had an advantage in distance as well as in 
manufacture ; the Indian trade, after fluctuating for a time, 
shrank to small dimensions, and came to an end in the year 
1729, to be re-established subsequently in other parts of the 
country.? 

Even in its best days the trade in indigo was not carried 
on without difficulties and drawbacks. In Europe there was 
the fall in prices to which reference has already been made, 
while in India accidents of season, interference by the 
authorities, and the tendency to adulteration all required to 
be taken into serious account. As to the accidents of season, it 
is sufficient to mention that in 1631 the Gujarat supply was 
entirely cut off as a result of the great famine, while the Biana 
crop was spoilt by excessive rain in 1621 and again in 1640, 
was destroyed by locusts for three seasons about 1625, and 


1 Tho usual net weight of a bale of indigo was about 220 lb. for Biana 
and 150 Ib. for Sarkhej, so that the“indent of 1653 would represent about 
400 owt. at most. Of the inderit of 1658, half waa Lahori a: half Sarkhej, 
8) the total would be a little over 1300 owt. 

’ © It is perhaps worth mentioning that th) Dutch had already made 
efforta to suppl, indigo from other parts of Asia, from Siam, Formosa, and 
Java, Various entries in the Dagh Register (e.g., May 20, 1641; NoVember 
14, 1644; December 1, 1645) show that the two former countries proved 
disappointing ; I hege found no record of positive results in Java during 
our period, but the dye was already manufactuged in that island at the 
date of theairst Dutch voyage (Houtman, i. 122), 
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was much damaged by drought in 1646. Official interference 
was a common source of complaint. In 1618 a Dutch factor 
reported that the Governor of Ahmadabad had demanded a 
lakh of rupees from the industry before he would give per- 
mission to start the annual manufacture. In 1632 Shahjahan 
granted a monopoly of the trade throughout the Empire, 
which brought business to a standstill for the time. In 1644 
oppressive government in Sind had left the people “ neither 
will nor means ” to grow the crop. In 1647 we read of a “ new 
custom ” at Ahmadabad, under which the “indigo men... 
bought their liberty to sell their commodity ” ; and various 
other instances could be cited to show that the production 
and sale of indigo was regarded as furnishing an opportunity for 
administrative exploitation. Lastly, the practice of adultera- 
tion was widely prevalent, particularly in Gujarat, where the 
amount of sand added in manufacture appears to have varied 
with the demand for the commodity. In 1640 the factors at 
Surat wrote that a consignment had been “ basely sophisti- 
cated,” and that it was difficult to check the practice while 
competition among buyers was keen; the Governor of 
Ahmadabad had, however, taken the matter up, and had 
imposed the penalty of death on any one detected in adultera- 
ting. A temporary improvement was recorded, but fresh 
official action was required in 1645, and led to a serious decline 
in production, while in 1650 extended buying by the Dutch 
resulted in an unusual amount of fraud. The force of the 
objection in European markets to this practice can be realised 
if we remember that expenses of transit were more than double_ 
the prime cost ; but official control was spasmodic, and there 
seems to be little doubt that adulteration was one of the 
factors which contributed to the eventual loss of this valu- 
able trade. , ‘ 

In order to form an idea of the benefit derived by India 
from the increase in che consumption .of indigo in Western 
Europe, it is desirable to arrive at an estimate of the pro- 


1 Adulteration was by no means unknown in Bigna, for Pelsart (f. 4) 
enters into minute details regarding tho precautions to be taken by buyers, 
but it does not secm td have been an open scandal, as it was 4 Gujarat. 

‘ 
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portion borne by exports to the total production. A rough idta 
of the production in the chief exporting areas can be formed 
from estimates given from time to time by the factors engaged 
in the trade. The yield of the Sarkhej product was estimated 
at 8000 maunds (of 33 Jb.) in 1628, which seems to have been 
a somewhat unfavourable year, while in 1634 the quantity 
expected was 9000 maunds. In 1638-39 a factor speaks of a 
general report of 40,000 maunds, but I take this to be loose 
and exaggerated ;1 in 1641 the Dutch estimated the yield as 
12,000 maunds (37 lb.) ; and in 1644 the English estimate was 
6000 maunds, of which one-sixth was required for local con- 
sumption, and the Dutch and English requirements were 
under 3500 maunds, the supply being described on this occasion 
as far from plentiful, owing to a bad market in the previous 
year. Qn these figures it appears reasonable to put the 
standard of production at somewhere about 10,000 Gujarat 
maunds, or say 3000 cwt., though high prices ruling in a 
favourable seasou might be expected to secure a larger crop. 
In Northern India the normal yield was estimated in 1626 as 
about 16,000 maunds (of 55 |b.), but at the moment it was 
10,000 maunds or less,? owing to the effect of the calamities 
already mentioned. In 1633, when production had recovered, 
the yield was barely 15,000 maunds; of this quantity one- 
third was true Biana, while the rest came from Hindaun and 
other localities, but much of it was up to éhe standard required 
for export. Ten years later, a Dutch report says that the 
yield, which was then poor, used to be 3000 bales (approxi- 
mately 12,000 maunds, or 6000 cwt.), so the produce of this 
region may be put at from 6000 to 8000 ewt., and, taking 
Gujarat and the north together, somewhere about 10,000 cwt. 


1 This estimate was put forwafll by a factor on his defence (English 
Factories, vi. 91); after excufing himself for certain past-cransactions, he 
winds up his letter by holding out better hopes for the future, with the 
“ general report " that 40,000 maunds of indigo would be available. Such 
an estimate saould not rank with the others quoted in the text, which 
were recorded in the ordinary course of business. 

1 These figures are taken from Pelsart’s full and detailed account of the 
indigo trade. Thewe are some discrepancies between the Dutch MS. and 
the printed tranflation ; the former gives in all 2500 bales, while the figures 
in the lattér total 2200 bales. The bale is given ss 4 maunda (of 55 1b.), 
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were available when the export trade was at its height. Out 
of this the English and Dutch requirements cannot be placed 
above 5000 to 6000 cwt., or say something over one-half of the 
commercial crop, and the margin available for other buyers 
was ‘substantial, though in the exceptional year 1642 the 
Dutch must have bought a much greater proportion. As 
regards the East Coast, an English estimate of the year 1640 
puts the available supply at from 400 to 500 candies, or about 
2000 ewt., while the Dutch exports were usually less than 
1000, and those of the English were small. The yield of the 
principal area in Sind was 2000 maunds (probably 66 lb.) ; 
so that the total available for export from India was of the 
order of from 12,000 to 14,000 cwt., in addition to a large 
quantity suitable for local consumption. I have found no 
facts to indicate the yield per acre at this period ; but if we 
may assume that it did not differ greatly from the figures 
(15-20 Ib.) of the present century, we arrive at an area of 
from 75,000 to 100,000 acres in the exporting tracts.! 

The figures which have just been given are important as 
showing that there was a wide scope for competition in the 
trade, and that it would be a mistake to regard the Dutch 
and English buyers as monopolising the markets; taken 
together, they were the most important purchasers, but as 
a rule they competed keenly with each other, and also 
with merchants froma Persia and other countries, who bought 
for Asiatic consumption and for export to Eastern Europe 
overland. This latter trade was by no means extinguished, 
though its volume was probably reduced. Tne Dutch | 
records mention that in 1641° indigo was still gcing by 
land from Agra, while the _ English Court Minutes of 1643 
state that the quantity comin by way of Basra was re- 
ducing prices throughout Europe, go that we are justified 


? Tho standards usod by the Indian Statistical Department at the present * 
timo are 18 Ib. per acre for the United Provinces and 20eIb. for Bihar. 
No starfdard is fixed for Bombay, =“ the crop is not now grown on an 
appreciable acale (Estimates of Area and Yield of Principal Crops, Table II.). 
There is nothing definite on record to show the yield @er acre in Gujarat 
during our period ; I suspect it was somewhat less than itt Northern India, 
but the indications are tdo slight to justify any conclusion. ~ 
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in regarding the trade as competitive throughout; much 
of what was brought to London was re-exported to the 
continent of Europe; and while Aleppo might be unable to 
compete in London, its effect must have been felt increasingly 
as indigo was carried from London farther East. From the 
nature of the case, it is impossible to calculate the quantity 
bought by Asiatic merchants, but various references in the 
commercial correspondence show that their activities had a 
pronounced effect upon the market. Pelsart has left a vivid 
description of the Armenian buyers, “ racing over the country 
from village to village, with greedy eyes like guests whé think 
there is not enough food on the table to go round, reaching for 
every dish, and jostling the other guests”; and he complained 
that their eagerness to buy forced up prices out of all proportion 
to the extent of their individual purchases. In 1644 the 
Surat factors reported a fall in the demand for Persia, Mocha, 
and Basra, the effect of which was such a decline in prices 
“that the planters! are almost beggared thereby, and therefore 
do annually more or less reduce the wonted quantities made 
by them.” Again, in 1649, the factors explained that, though 
it would be more advantageous for them to buy at Biana in 
December or January, when the indigo would be thoroughly 
dried, they were forced to deal earlier in the season because 
the Asiatic merchants would not wait. While, therefore, the 
producers in Gujarat and in the Biana coufitry looked primarily 
to foreign markets, they were not as a rule in the hands of 
a single group of customers: Dutch and English, Persians, 
Moopls and Armenians, were all in ccmpetition; and even when 
the European buyers combined for a season, they could not 
hope to dictate prices without refetence to the Asiatic demand. 
The benefit available for prodgicers was thus substantial while 
the trade retained its importance, but any attemg’ to measure 
it is rendered difficult by the fact that some of the indigo 
carried by sea to Loudon or Amsterdam passed on to markets 
formerly served by the Alepno route, and consequently does 


1 It may be aglvfsablo to point out that “ planters” means here either 
the peasant who grew indigo, or the capitalisté who financed them; the 
European ‘ndigo-planter had not yet appeared in Indis. 
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not represent a real addition to the former demand. The 
total of Dutch and English exports about the year 1640 would 
absorb the produce of from 30,000 to 40,000 acres, and after 
making a conjectural deduction for the proportion which would 
otherwise have come by way of Aleppo we may say that 
perhaps somewhere about 20,000 acres were cultivated to meet 
the new demand of Western Europe. On the basis furnished 
by Akbér’s assessment rates, an acre of indigo in Northern 
India was worth about Rs. 20 in the currency of the time 
(equivalent to Rs. 140 in modern purchasing power), while an 
acre oPordinary food-grains was worth about Rs. 5; the Dutch 
and English purchases may, therefore, have increased the 
income of the manufacturers by some such figure as three 
lakhs of rupees, a trifle when spread over the whole country, 
but a very substantial sum for the limited areas in which it 
was expended. To this has to be added the expenditure on 
packing, handling, and carting, which, in the case of Biana 
indigo at least, was relatively considerable. 


4, SALTPETRE 


The export of saltpetre may be definitely described as a 
new feature of Indian commerce. - I have found no suggestion 
that the commodity entered into Asiatic trade during the 
sixteenth century: sts bulk rendered its transit overland 
impracticable ; and if Portuguese vessels carried it to Europe, 
the quantity handled was, as we shall see, very small, The 
origin of the trade must be sought in the military higtory, 
of Europe. Saltpetre was an essential constituent of the gun- 
powder of the period, and for a time the European demand 
was met by local supplies. The substance is a by-product 
of human axd animal life under cenditions which are now 
regarded as insanitary, but which prevailed widely during 
the seventeenth centur}, and indeed toca much Jater date ; 
and the necessary supplies were obtained by methods similar 
to those which are still practised in India, the product being 
washed out of the contaminated soil. By the beginning of 
our period, the progress of the art of war, and the prevalence 
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of its practice in Europe, were outrunning these local supplies, 
and the discovery that practically unlimited quantities of 
saltpetre were available in India was a very great advantage 
to those belligerent nations which were in a position to 
obtain it by the ocean route. 

The first reference I have found to the export of saltpetre 
occurs in a letter from the king of Spain, written in the year 
1605, and directing the viceroy of (oa to send home ten or 
twelve casks of saltpetre yearly until further orders. The 
letter lays stress on the scarcity of saltpetre in Portugal, and 
says that for some years past it had been the custom te order 
its supply from India, so that export may have begun at tho 
end of the sixteenth century ; but the quantity spoken of is 
very small, and the requisition was official rather than 
commercial in its nature. About this time Spain was in 
serious difficulties over the supply of what are now known as 
munitions, and space on the homeward carracks was requisi- 
tioned. without reference to the business aspect of the trans- 
action ; in 1613, and again a year later, Goa was ordered to 
make regular despatches of timber for shipbuilding, a com- 
modity which no merchant would have handled on this route, 
and the demand for saltpetre must be regarded mainly as 
evidence of Spanish needs. 

The commercial initiative was taken by the Dutch shortly 
after their settlement on the Coromandgl coast. I have not 
traced the actual beginning of their trade, but a report written 
in the year 1617 indicates that the factors were already 
interested in saltpetre, and the invoice of the Naerden, which 
is given in Appendix B, shows that a substantial quantity was 
exported in 1621, after which year purchases become a normal 
topic of the commercial records, The English Company 
followed the lead given by the Dutch. The scarcity of 
saltpetre in England is reflected in various entries in the 
Court Minutes. As early as 1617, -he Company had great 
difficulty in securing a supply of gunpowder owingsto this 
cause: in 1624 the Commissioners of the Navy urged that 
saltpetre shguRl be brought from India, as was already 
being dowe by the Dutch ; and, later'in the same year, the 
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Company were told that they must make their own powder 
and fetch their own supplies of saltpetre. The Company 
apparently ordered a supply from Surat in the year 1620, for 
an abstract of a report sent home in 1621 states that none was 
to be’ had in that neighbourhood; but four years later Captain 
Weddell reported that the Dutch were shipping it as ballast, 
and that the English were arranging to procure supplies, which 
were ordered in the first instance from Ahmadabad. These 
supplies reached London at the end of 1626, and the English 
trade may be regarded as established in that year. 

Salépetre was obtained from various parts of India. The 
Coromandel coast was, as we have seen, the first region to be 
exploited; a little later Gujarat and Agra come into the list, 
and then some of the Konkan ports; but these sources became 
of less importance when at last the buyers obtained easy access 
to Bihar, first from the Orissa ports, and then more effectively 
from Hooghly. Up to about 1650 the volume of the trade was 
moderate, and I have not found any instance of the English 
exports risimg to 50 tons’ weight in a season; we hear of 45 
tons in 1625, of about 33 tons in 1639, of 300 to 400 bales 
(less than 40 tons) in 1643 and 1648, and of 20 to 25 tons in 
1644, The quantities cared by the Dutch were certainly 
much larger, but it is difficult to calculate them with precision, 
because some of the cargoes are given in terms of units of 
uncertain size ; assigring probable values to these, the exports 
between 1630 and 1650 would appear to have ranged between 
200 and 300 tons, and perhaps the latter figure may be taken 
as the standard of the combined trade. Up to this time, 
indeed, saltpetre did not’ rank ‘with indigo or calico as a 
primary object of commerce, because, at the prices paid for 
it on the coast, the profit to be gained was comparatively 
small, and th shipping space available was devoted by prefer- 
ence to goods which yielded a larger return: saltpetre could 
be profitably exported daly because it copld be stowed loose 
among:the baled goods as “ kintledge,” to use the expression 

current at the time.! 


1 In the same way Pepper was ordinarily carried ies or fiat bales, 
and raw cotton was sometimes stowed loose. Kintledge, or kintlage, is 
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The establishment of Dutch and English factories at Patna 
was followed by a remarkable expansion of the trade, increased 
facilities for supply coinciding apparently with an enhanced 
demand in Europe. In 1653 the English Company ordered 
200 tons : figures for the following years are doubtful, but the 
commodity was much sought after by private ships; and on 
the restoration of the Company’s monopoly the annual . 
quantity to be shipped from Bengal was fixed at 800 tons. 
I take “‘ tons ” in these two cases to indicate measurement and 
not weight, so the figures are not directly comparable with 
those given above, but the expansion of the trade is obvious ; ! 
and it was shared by the Dutch, who in the year 1661 shipped 
the very large quantity of 1480 tons’ weight. Thus, at the - 
close of our period, saltpetre ranked definitely as a primary 
object of commerce, while less than twenty years before it had 
been a makeweight ; and while formerly it had been obtained 
in small quantities from various sources, its production for 
export was now localised in Bihar. The explanation of these 
facts is to be found in the low prices prevailing in this region. 
The figures on record are too scanty to furnish the basis of an 
exact comparison between the costs in different centres of 
production, but occasional quotations scattered through the 
English correspondence and the Batavia Journals suggest that 
the cost of a maund of 74 Ib. at Patna was about the same as 
for a maund of 37 lb. at Ahmadabad, og just half the price, 
while the greater distance of the former place from the port of 
shipment was more than neutralised by the fact that continu- 
ous water-carriage was available. Taking the cost price at 
Patna, it appears that at the close of our period the trade 


defined in the Ozford English Dictionary as material used as permanent 
ballast, but the factors in India emPloyed the word commonly in the sense 
of anything carried louse in tht hold for a single voyage. «° 

1 As explained in Appendix D, it is often difficult to say whether ‘‘ ton” 
indicates weight or meagure, for the use of th.) word to denote 20 cwt. was 
not yet definitely established, though it was gaining ground at this period. 
From various figures given in the Dutch records it is poasible to Calculate 
the number of pounds taken as equivalent to a last ; the different equations 
agree very closelypand give something between 1800 and 1900 pounds 
(avoirdupois) as the weight of a tun (half a last) of sultpetre ; on this basis 
800 tuna’ measurement would represent between 600 and 700 tons’ weight, 
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brought roughly somewhere about lakh of rupees yearly to 
Bihar, while about the same amount was spent in charges 
between Patna and the ships, a substantial gain to the locality, 
though only a trifling addition to the income of India taken 
as a whole. 

The trade was subject to frequent intesference on the part 
of the authorities, but no objection could fairly be taken to 
the ostensible ground, that the available supply was required 
for local military purposes, while in practice the prohibition 
of export could usually be evaded by not unreasonable bribes, 
or by, false declarations to the tax-collectors. A different 
ground of interference came up unexpectedly in the year 1646, 
when Prince Aurangzeb, then Viceroy of Gujarat, forbad export 
on the ground that gunpowder made from Indian saltpetre 
might be used against some Moslem power, but the transfer of 
the prince to another government quickly removed this 
obstacle ; and in any case Christians of the period could have 
little right to object to his action in view of the fact that not 
very long before the Portuguese supply of horses to Bijapur 
had been challenged by ecclesiastics at Rome on precisely 
similar grounds. Apart from official interference, the only 
difficulty attending the trade seems to have been the supply 
of suitable vessels for the refineries. The commodity was in 
any case bulky, and needed refining in order to remove the 
impurities, but the Judian methods of evaporation, in which 
earthen vessels were used, were found to be unsatisfactory, 
and appliances made of copper could not be obtained locally. 
In 1641 the Dutch on the Coromandel coast wrote that their 
cauldrons were worn out, and*requested Batavia to send 
sheet-copper for repairs and to order a new supply of cauldrons 
from Holland ; while eleven years later the English found that 
suitable copper and pans could nof be got in Hooghly or 
Balasore, and decided to divert to this purpose vs a 
which had been sent out for making sugay in connection with ' 
an abortive scheme for a colony in Madagascar. The obstacle 
was thus easily overcome, and at the present day its interest 
lies in the light which it throws on the supfly, of copper in 
India, F 7 
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5. Corron Goons 


The trade in cotton goods between India and Western 
Europe has passed through several distinct phases in the 
course of the last three centuries, and it is important that 
students of the subject should concentrate their attention on 
the facts of that particular period in which they are interested. 
The period with which we are dealing does not cover the 
remarkable change in European fashions which occurred in 
the second half of the century. Up to the year 1660 there was 
practically no demand for muslin or prints as apparel: such 
dress-goods as were carried westwards were destined almost 
entirely for Africa or America, where the trade had been 
established by the Portuguese ; and we are concerned in this 
section mainly with the adoption of Indian calico to meet 
European household needs—tablecloths, bed-linen, napkins, 
or towels—and to a very small extent with the use of Indian 
coloured or fancy goods as hangings or for decorative purposes. 

Before our period opened, the nature of Indian cotton 
goods appears to have been known in Western Europe mainly 
through small quantities arriving by the overland route, and 
the high cost of transit is a sufficient explanation of the very 
limited consumption. Europe produced linen for domestic 
use, and tapestry for decoration ; calico and chintz could not 
compete with these goods on their merits, and could secure a 
market only by offering an advantage in point of price; and 
this offer was not possible until they were brought all the way 
to Eyrope by sea. The Portuguese did not take advantage of 
their opportunities in this respect, and consequently at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century Western Europe constituted 
a large but wholly undeveloped market for cotton goods. The 
possibilities of the situatjon were realised mainly, through the 
activities of the English Company, for, as we shall see further 
on, the Dutch togk little share. ii opening up the new 
market, though they entered it when it was an established 
success, The main reason for this attitude is probably to be 
found in the oof ditions ruling in the European linen-industry. 
England did not produce linen on a largé scale, so that importa 
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of calico would not compete seriously with home industry, 
while sales of calico abroad “ brought money into the country,” 
and were therefore regarded with favour by the prevailing 
mercantilist opinion. Holland, on the other hand, possessed 
an important linen industry, and it is improbable that the 
merchants who constituted the Dutch Company should have 
_ pressed for imports which would enter into competition with 
a staple product of their country, and one which some of them 
must have handled in the course of their ordinary business. 
Allowance must also be made for the fact that the monopoly 
of spices and the far-eastern trade kept Batavia amply 
furnished with remunerative cargo for Europe, while for the 
English merchants in India the problem of filling the homeward 
ships was often difficult ; indigo by itself would not suffice 
to “ drive the trade,” and it was important to develop a market 
in Europe for the cotton goods procurable in such quantities 
in India. These considerations afford sufficient explanation 
of the fact that the story of the opening of the market must be 
traced mainly in the English records. 

The English Company was alive to the possibility of trade 
in cotton goods from the time when it decided to establish 
mercantile relations with India. The nature of the anticipated 
demand can be studied in the instructions sent out by 
successive fleets from the year 1607 onwards, but for the 
present purpose it will be sufficient to refer to William Finch’s 
commercial report sent home from Surat in 1609 as giving the 
views formed on the spot by a competent English buyer, who 
knew what he had to look fgr. Finch refers first to the diffgrent 
qualities of baftas,! the fine makes of Broach, and the coarser 
goods of other centres; thep to semianoes, “ broader than 
the calico, and as I suppose more fitter for England than the 
baftas,” a phrase which indicates that he used calicp and 
bafta almost as identical terms ; then come dutties, and then 


e 
1 As gxplained in s former chapter, bafta was the commertial name for 
ordinary Gujarat calico ; semiances, the (alico mado at Samana in Northern 
India ; dutties, the loin-cloths in common wear. Batiramts would be of rather 
better quality if they resembled hollands, but would ico rather than 
muslin ; the name covers 4 wide range of texture. Serribajf wag one of the 
mauslins for which the Deccan was famous. 
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bairamis, the latter “resembling Holland cloths,” these four 
types representing calico in the general sense of the word. 
Next he mentions a slighter stuff, or muslin, called serribaff, 
as probably suited to the North African trade, and a calico of 
extra width made somewhere near Cape Comorin, which would 
“sell well in England for sheeting” ; and he adds that higher 
qualities than “ these country linens ” could be got if required. 
He then suggests some other goods for the African trade, and 
pintados (the Portuguese word commonly used to describe 
goods with patterns in colours), as being likely to sell profit- 
ably for quilts and for fine hangings ; also quilts ready-made 
of white calico, and of calico dyed red or blue. This completes 
his enumeration of the cotton goods suitable for export to the 
West—muslins for Africa, calico of various sorts and some 
coloured goods for household use in England—and he passes 
on to the clothing trade with Java and Sumatra. 

Trade sprang up very much on the lines indicated in this 
report, and we may take the first recorded English shipment 
from Surat as an example of the exports in the initial phase. 
The table on the following page shows the cotton goods taken 
by the Royal Anne to England in the year 1619; the prices 
are given in mahmudis, the current coin of Gujarat, which 
was taken at 2 of a rupee, and they include cost of transit 
to the ship’s side. 

It will be observed at once that several of the items in this 
list are sample consignments, and that the main export was 
of calico of the ordinary type, baftas broad and narrow, dutties, 
and semianoes, or three out of the four descriptions recom- 
mended by Finch ten years previously. It will also be noticed 
that there might be substantial variations in vhe average 
prices of different consignments bearing the same description, 
and this point is of real, importance to an undegstanding of 
the trade. There was, as yet, nothing like a fixed standard 
of quality : individual artisans wove Very much as they chose, 
and buyers had to pick sipgle pieces to suit their needs, 
Speaking generally, the best pieces were chosen for England, 
and the inferipr®goods sent to Java for the Eastern markets ; 
and I tal it that this is what is mefnt by contemporary 
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CaLicons— 
(9) Bafta— 
1. “ Gingames ” 
2. Broad. . 


” 


* Extra- broad OF 
3. Narrow. 


” 


4, For ‘table napkins . 
5. “ Watchetts ” (i.e. pine) 


Coloured .. 3,584 
“Watchotts” . . 635 

(6) Dutties— 
1. Not desoribbd . .. 1,066 
YY} itr he he 2,190 
2. Dholka . . . 1,291 
(c) Semianoes— ae. SWS B 14,075 


Fanoy Goops ano Doustron 
Desoribrions * 
Sundry stuffs 2. wl. (2) 187 
e “ay Ms 1,150 
431 
1,320 
77 





* Some reeses had a nattern of the type known in England as dimity. 
Necanies were striped calico. Eramies may have been cloth of the type 
worn by pilgrims to Meoca (/hram). I have found np description of sahum. 


writers when they speak of buying “ fine” goods for England. 
They do not mean the finer qualities of Indian cloth, the 
muslins antl other thin goods suited for tropical wear, but 
worthless as household linen; t ey mean merely the best pieces 
of calico suited for the purposes for, which they were buying. 

The demand for calico increased with remarkable rapidity. 
The shipment of 1614 totalled about, 14,000 pieces (each ° 
ordinary piece being from 12 to 15 yards in length) : the goods 
ordered in 1625 exceeded 200, 000 pieces ; in 1628 the actual 
consignment consisted of nearly 1000 balés, which would 
represent 150,000 pfeces or more ; while in 1630’ when the 
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Gujarat famine was about to bring this phase of the trade to 
an abrupt conclusion, the Company ordered 100,000 to 120,000 
pieces of calicoes, together with small quantities of fancy 
goods. The large imports attracted the attention of King 
James I., who in 1623 asked the Deputy Governor of the 
Company how they were disposed of, and was informed that 
“ much of it is very useful and vends in England, whereby 
the prices of lawns, cambrics, and other linen cloth are brought 
down ; for the rest, England is now made the staple for that 
commodity, which having first served His Majesty's dominions, 
the overplus is transported into foreign parts in the nature of 
a home-bred commodity. The king approved exceedingly 
thereof, and said that this was the ready way to bring treasure 
into the kingdom.” Less than two years later, the Governor 
informed the Company that the sale of Surat goods had much 
improved, and that the foreign demand for calicoes was so 
great that from 100,000 to 200,000 pieces could be disposed of 
in a short time if they were available. The sudden large 
demand could not be met immediately by Gujarat alone, and 
buyers were sent to those places in Northern India where the 
staple goods appeared to be fitted for the London market. 
The places where we hear of factors being specially sent are 
Patna and Samana, but purchases were also made in Agra of 
calico woven in other localities, chiefly in Oudh. Patna was 
soon abandoned, while we hear of buyers gat Samana on various 
occasions up to the year 1627, but the Company’s final verdict on 
its products was unfavourable, and the indent sent out early in 
1630, which has already been quoted, specified only Gujarat 
calico, and explicitly forbad “‘ Agra goods,” including semianoes. 

The famine, however, made it impossible to comply with 
these orders, and it became necessary to extend the sources 
of supply. In 1635 instructions were sent to Agra to buy 
“ derriabauds, kerriabauds, and echbaryes," 1 and the two 

1 Dariyabad lies midway between Lucknow and Fyzabad ; Khairabad 
is a short distance north of Luognow. I have found no descrfption of — 
“ Echbaryes,” but it has been conjectured that the word denotes some 


cloth favoured by, or named after, the Emperor Akbar; it was made 
chiefly in Oudb,*sometimes at least in the neighbourhood of Jalalpur, near 
Fyzahbad. 
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former, the produce of the Oudh towns of Dariyabad and 
Khairabad, quickly came into prominence, along with a cloth 
known as mercooli, which was manufactured largely in western 
Oudh. In the year 1640 a factory was opened in Lucknow, 
primmrily for the supply of Dariyabad goods, those of Khairabad 
having been condemned, but this prohibition was not con- 
tinued, and we find both makes on sale in London during 
the fifties. In 1641 the Company expressed a preference for. 
these northern goods; mercoolis were preferred to the 
broad baftas of Baroda or Broach, Dariyabads were “ well 
accepted of,” and Gujarat baftas were to be sent only if the 
northern supply fell short. The London market was thus 
definitely opened to the weavers of Northern India. 

The entrance of the English Company into the trade of 
Sind has been described in a previous chapter. The first 
buyers sent there in 1635 were instructed to inquire chiefly 
for calico suitable for England, though chequered stuffs for 
Guinea and cloth for the Java markets were also to be sought ; 
the local calicoes were well reported on by the buyers, and 
were found acceptable in England, where their sale continued 
at intervals up to the close of our period, but the quantity 
available was limited by the conditions prevailing in the 
locality. 

The first attempt to supply ‘London with calico from the 
East Coast appears to have been made in the year 1621, but 
sales were unsatisfactory, and the effort was not continued. 
The subject was revived by the Surat factors in 1630, and 
the idea was taken up by the Company when the failure of 
the Gujarat supply became known in England. There was, 
however, great delay 1 in complying with the indents sent out 
from London, and in 1636 the factors were severely repri- 
manded fog having provided ‘only £1269 worth of calico 
against orders for £32,500 given in the previous fivé years. 
The result of this reprobf i is seen in a large consignment sent 
home by way of Surat in January 1639 ; nothinig seems to 
have been sent in the following winter, but in 1640 a sub- 
stantial supply reached Surat, too late for rbom to be found 
for it in the ships, and the invoice of that year’s curgo shows 


t 
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only a a single bale of longcloth sent as a sample, “ because it 
is the first fruits of your new fort at Madraspatam.” 

The result of these extensions to new areas of supply can 
be seen in the invoices of the English cargoes despatched from 
Surat in 1639 and 1640, when the immediate effects of the 
famine had passed away. The number of pieces of cotton 
cloth exported stands as follows :— 


Nomser or Preces or Cotton Chota smirPep From Surat 
to Lonpon 










Season 1638-39. | Season 1639-40.! | Scason 1640-41. 





18,225 25 


All the Agra and Sind goods shown in these figures were 
calico, as were most of the Gujarat pieces, but these latter 
included also consignments of ‘‘ Guinea stuffs,” that is to say, 
fancy goods in stripes or checks suitable for sale in West 
Africa, The supplies from the East Coast and Bengal for- 
warded in January 1639 were more diversified, though calico 
predominated, and a scrutiny of the detailed invoice suggests 
that the buyers in these regions were still uncertain what to 
offer the London market, so that this may be regarded as a 
trial consignment. Nothing further need be said regarding 
the goods from Bengal, which did not become really important 
as a source of supply for European markets during our period, 
but a brief description ts required of the prinfipal Coast 

.calicoes, which’ came rapidly into fovour. The names of 
these take varying forms, but they may be written as pergalles, 
moorees, salempores, and longeloth. Percalles (8 yards by 1) 
were on the whol the highest grade, though the best moorees 


1 On avn for thy yous ing, and the ital export was probably 
larger than the figures here given. 
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(9 by 1}) were of about equal value. In the same way, fine 
salempores (16 by 1) ranked with ordtnary moorees, but 
ordinary salempores were of the same quality as longcloth 
(30-40 yards long, and a yard or slightly more in width), 
stout calico well suited for household use. Longcloth was the 
chief calico made on the Coast. It is ‘apparently identical 
with what was called Guinea cloth by the Portuguese and the 
Dutch, but it was sold in the East as well as in the West, 
either plain, dyed, or figured (pintado). By the close of our 
period it had become the most important calico in the London 
market.! 

The figures given for 1638-39 and 1640-41 represent the 
whole English trade of those seasons, and there is an obvious 
decline from the standard of over 100,000 pieces yearly attained 
ten years earlier. The setback was due to the famine in 
Gujarat. Some time was taken in opening up the alternative 
sources of supply, and while Gujarat alone could not meet the 
demand in point of quantity, the quality of its produce showed 
a marked deterioration, which threatened to ruin the European 
market. Thus in 1638 the Company wrote that since Indian 
calicoes had so declined, in quality and increased in price, 
demand for them was at a standstill, and they were being 
superseded by cloth made in other countries; while three 
years later it was stated that the loss of reputation caused by 
the inferior quality of previous consignments was not yet 
recovered, “ for calico here stands upon these terms, that if 
it may not be afforded to undersell the Germany, Scotch, and 
French linens, then they will not sell to any considerable 
quantity ; and then one of the main pillars of the Surat trade 
is overthrown.” Calico inefact came into direct competition 
with goods manufactured in Western Europe, and the market 

= 

1 The descriptions in the text are based on contemporary’ commercial 
documents, which must bd) accepted for our period in preference to the, 
later authorities and conjectures given in Hobson-Jobson. Moorees, de- 
acribeh there (p. 707) 8 blue, were occasionally dyed, but were usually 
shipped brown or bleached. Percalles were not spangled robes (p. 708) but 
pieces of plain calico, Salempores were not usually chintz (p. 784), though, 
tike all calico, they might be printed. The derivation of such names offers 


& wide field for conjecthife, but indents and invoices are safer guides to the 
nature of the commodities. . 
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consequently depended entirely on considerations of price and 
quality. 

The next phase of the trade is marked by the growing 
importance of the East Coast, which was soon to supersede 
Gujarat as the principal source of supply for Western Europe. 
After the consignment of 1638-39, which has been mentioned 
above, there appears to have been an interruption in the 
exports from this region, for in 1644 the Company wrote that 
they had received nothing but one bale of longcloth in five 
years. In 1646, however, goods from Madras had reached 
England, and sold to advantage; while in 1650, at a time 
when European markets were depressed, it was recorded that 
sales consisted chiefly of goods from Coromandel, which “ are 
now preferred before any of the Surat clothing, because they 
are best fit for French and other foreign sales.” It may 
be said, then, that the trade entered on the new phase about 
the year 1646, when the supplies from Gujarat, Agra, and 
Sind began to be supplemented regularly from the East Coast. 

I have not succeeded in finding figures to show the volume 
of exports during the next ten years, but the instructions for 
purchases at various centres suggest that trade was not ex- 
panding beyond the standard of 1640. It is clear, however, 
that exports rose largely during the years when trade was 
practically open, for when the Company’s monopoly was 
restored the English market was found to be greatly over- 
stocked. The quantities ordered for supply during the year 
1658 were as follows : 


From Surat— 
Merooolis . 5 , : f . 10,000 picres. 
Narrow baftas . ‘ “ i: ; . 10,000 ,, 
Broad baftas . . . - . . 6000. ,, 
Sindcalico =. «08, «10,000 —"» 
Dariyabads ‘ ‘ ; ‘: - 10,000 ,, 
Dungares } i 5 A 7 . . 10,000 ,, 


Other calico. : F i . . 8500 ,, 


af 63,500 ” 
also -“s pieces of chintz, and 300 chintz quilte, 


» Dungares: was cloth of # very low grade (wbson-Jobaon, 4.v.). It 
appears in the Dutch invoices as used for packing the bales of other goods. 
e 
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From Madras— 
Longcloth, 20,000 Pleoee, equal to : . 0,000 standard pieces. 
Salempores é ‘ * 20,000 * 
Others (including some muslin) . - 14,000 ” 
. , 84,000 Fe 


Allowing for the extra size of the longcloth, it will be seen 
that the total demand was for about 150,000 standard pieces, 
but that considerably more than half was to be provided on 
the East Coast. The needs of the market proved to have been 
overestimated, and a year later the indent on Surat was 
reduced to one-fourth of the quantity previously ordered, or 
say 16,000 pieces, and this reduction was repeated for the 
year 1660, on the ground that the market was glutted, and 
calicoes would scarcely fetch their prime cost. Our period 
therefore closes with a demand for calico on this side of India 
only about one-tenth of that which had been reached thirty 
years previously. The business of the East Coast, however, 
was satisfactorily maintained, for the indent for 1659 specified 
over 90,000 standard pieces, viz. longcloth equivalent to 
50,000, together with «30,000 salempores and 11,000 of other 
descriptions; and at the same time a standing order was 
given to provide roughl¥ 100,000 standard pieces of the same 
descriptions for future years. Madras had thus definitely 
replaced Surat as mie chief source for supplying the London 
market. 

The story of the Dutch exports to Kurope can be told 
more shortly. Before the year 1620 they were already 
carrying cotton goods round the Cape, but the exports were 
almost wholly of the type required for Brazil and West 
Africa. The Portuguese monopoly of trade in these regions 
had passed away; the Dutgh were rapidly acquiring a 
predominsnt position in them; and their exports at this 
time represent a cont‘nuation of the business established by 
the Portuguese in the course of the previous century. In the 
next decade this trade began:to be supplemented by small 
consignments of goods suitable to the European market, and 
the first large order I have noticed was one for 16,000 pieces 
of calico, which was: placed in the year 1634, The European 
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trade increased in the next few years, and its extent can 
be seen in the indent despatched from Holland in 1639, 
which may be summarised as follows :! 


1. Guinea cloth . : : ‘ . + 500 bales. 
2. Other calico— 
Semiances (Punjab) =. . ; ’ + 1,000 pieces, 
Ambertees (Bihar) * s ‘ . . 1,000 ,, 
Broad baftas (Gujarat) . ‘ ¥ . . 5,000 ,, 
Narrow baftas (Gujarat) ¥ ° « 4,000-5,000 ,, 
Dariyabads (Oudh) : . : ; . 2,000 ,, 
Salempores (East Coast). : . . 3,000-4,000 ,, 
Moorees and Percalles (East Coast) - 9,000-11,000 ,, 
25,000-29,000 ,, 
3, Various muslin and fancy goods— 
(East Coast and Bengal) ‘ 7 8,000-11,000 ,, 


As I have said above, Guinea cloth appears to be identical 
with longcloth, and 500 bales of it would represent the 
equivalent of nearly 20,000 pieces of calico of the standard 
length. The total demand was thus for about 60,000 pieces, 
a small proportion of which consisted of muslins and fancy 
goods. I have found no later details of the Dutch trade up 
to the close of our period, but there is nothing to suggest a 
large extension before 1670; after that year the development 
was rapid. 


The value to Indian weavers of the new export trade can 
be measured by the prices paid for calico on the spot, excluding 
the relatively high charges for preparing, packing, and transit, 
to the ship. I have not found any evidence to show that the 
prices paid changed permanently during our peribd, though 
they fluctuated from time to time. Calico bought in Agra 
and Sind cost from one to two rupees per piece of the ordinary 
length, while the price in Qyjarat was about half a rupee 
more. The invoice rates for longcloth work out to.somewhere 
about two rupees for the standard lepgth ; salempores had a 
wider. range of valuo, but the qualities most largely bought 
cost approximately two rupyes for the piece; ao that the 

' This indent is ia Hague Transcripts, II. 114a, Ambertees were calico 


produced near Patna; they are described in Znglish Factories, i, 162. The 
other descriptions have already been explained. *" 
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English annual demand of something over 100,000 pieces 
represents payments to weavers of somewhere about two 
lakhs of rupees. To this must be added the value of the 
Dutch exports, and the total value of the trade may perhaps 
be taken roughly at three lakhs or somewhat more, apart 
from the disbursements for bleaching and dyeing when re-— 
quired, and also for packing and carriage to the seaboard. 
As in the case of other exports, the price paid was distributed 
among @ particular class of artisans in a few localities, and 
the benefit derived by them from the new trade must have 
been substantial. 

Various obstacles were encountered from time to time in 
the establishment of the export of calico to Europe, some of 
them due directly to the administration, and others arising 
out of the conditions prevailing in the industry. Official 
interference was a frequent cause of complaint: sometimes 
new taxes, or new extortions, might disorganise operations 
for the time, and sometimes the looms might be monopolised 
to provide cargo for an official speculation; but such i in- 
cidents are illustrative of the general working of the adminis- 
tration rather than of interference with a particular branch 
of trade. Of greater sigrtificance for our present purpose are 
the difficulties of the second class. The weaving industry 
within reach of the seaboard was organised, or it may be 
more correct to say had developed, to serve the specific 
purpose of providing cloth for particular Asiatic markets, and 
buyers for Europe had to adapt themselves to the arrange- 
ments which they found at work. Thus they had to follow 
the existing practice of giving advances against’ future de- 
livery, but-they had not the same facilities as Indian mer- 
chants for gauging the credit of individual debtors, and the 
question gf security was attended by various difficulties. 
One remarkable expedjent is disclosed in tht, grant’ of terms 
for the settlement at Madras, in which the nayak undertook 
that ‘if the English first acquaint us before they deliver out 
any money to the merchants, painters,} weavers, etc., 


1 Painters were the artisans who made pintados, or * painted” cotton 
oloth. ‘ 
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and take our word for their sufficiency and honest dealing, 
then do we promise, in case those people fail in their per- 
formances, to make good to the English all such sums of 
money as shall remain upon their accounts, or else deliver 
them their persons, if they shall be found in any part of my 
[sic] territories.” Such a State guarantee of credit was, how- 
ever, an exceptional arrangement, while its practical value 
might be open to question ; and three years after this grant 
the factors at Madras admitted that the Company had suffered. 
grievous losses by trusting “ poor painters and weavers.” 
“ But experience,” they added, “tells us it cannot be alto- 
gether avoided, unless we had one prime merchant (as have 
the Dutch) who secures all. Such a one we had some time 
with us,” but they explain that he found the business un- 
profitable and gave it up. Shortly after this, we have a 
complaint that the English were unable to get weavers to 
work, because the Dutch, who had ample resources, had 
bound all the artisans by advances, and thus obtained 
temporary control of production. It must not, however, be 
supposed that the distribution of advances enabled buyers to 
get precisely the quality of cloth tuey wanted. European 
consumers were not entirely satisfied with goods manufactured 
to meet Asiatic tastes, and throughout most of our period we 
read of efforts to secure some alteration in Jength, or breadth, 
or number of threads, but these efforts frequently met with 
little success. Where purchasers were nét competing, weavers 
might be willing to carry out instructions, as at Nasarpur in 
Sind, where no difficulty was experienced in increasing the 
number of threads in the warp, tuere “ being no buyers but 
us”; but so long as the weavers had a choice of possible 
customers, they preferred to mrke the familiar goods in the . 
familiar way. Similarly theec were great difficulties in secur- 
ing the degree of uniformity which was demarided by dis- 
tributors in Europe. Not only individual pieces, but entire 
ccusignments, might be found to fall short of expectations in 
regard to length, or breadth, or number of threads’: In 1638 
the Company complained that a consignment was “like a 
pedlar’s pack, not fit for a merchant's fereign export, but for 
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a town retail trade”; and five years later they commented 
on deficiencies in length, urging the need for so much uni- 
formity that “we may know what we sell, and the buyer 
what he is to receive.” The conditions of production were, 
however, obviously incompatible with any real standardisa- 
tion, and so long as India retained a pragtical monopoly of 
the industry the defect had to be borne, but there can be 
little daubt that it became a serious handicap as soon as 
competition had to be faced. 


6. OrgeR ComMMODITIFS, AND GENERAL REMARKS 


The commodities which have now been discussed—indigo, 
saltpetre, and calico—formed the basis of the new commercial 
relations between India and Western Europe in the sense that 
a remunerative trade could not have been maintained without 
them; but when ships were once placed on the route, an 
opportunity was afforded of exporting other goods, and the 
European factors made an exhaustive study of India’s possi- 
bilities, as the result of which various secondary commodities 
were brought to the distributing markets of London and 
Amsterdam. Some of them were quickly discarded, others 
came gradually into favour, and a few words may be said 
regarding four items, raw cotton, yarn, sugar, and silk. 

The early history of the cotton industry in Western Europe 
is somewhat obscure, but it is clear that at the opening of 
the seventeenth century raw cotton was in:some demand in 
England and neighbouring countries, partly for use in pre- 
paring candlewicks and other articles in ordinary consumipticn, 
partly for the manufacture of the cloths known as fustians, 
which usually consisted of faxen warps with cotton welts. 
Supplies of raw cotton came regularly from the Levant, where 
mechanical Appliances existed for predsing the fibre info com- 
pact bales suitable for bea transport. The factors at Surat -- 
were anxious to take a share in this trade, and on more than 
one occasion asked that presses Of the kind used in Turkey 
should be supplied, but their requests were not:complied with, 
and the bulk of unpressed bales was obviously toe great in 
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proportion to value for them to occupy space which could be 
filled with goods like indigo or calico. Accordingly no regular 
trade developed during our period, but cotton was occasionally 
shot loose into the hold to fill the spaces between the bales, 
while small quantities were sold regularly in London after 
having served to pack more valuable goods. 
Yarn was a commodity much better suited for sea transport, 
and a regular trade in it developed. The earliest consign- 
ments were not indeed welcomed in England, but in 1622 
factors were buying yarn suitable for wefts for fustian ; in 
1628 the English consignment from Gujarat amounted to 
525 bales, and two years later the Company wrote that 600 
or 700 bales might be sent annually, provided that more 
valuable goods were not available. Meanwhile the Dutch 
had established a small but regular export from the Coro- 
mandel coast, as can be seen from the invoices summarised 
in Appendix B, while they were also buying in Surat, though 
not at first on the same scale as the English, their annual 
requirements about 1630 amounting to 150 bales. Their de- 
mand rose during the next decade to about 400 bales, while 
the English shipment in 1638-39 amounted to about 300 bales. 
For the remainder of our period the Dutch trade was main- 
tained at somewhere about 500 bales yearly, taking both 
coasts together, but the English trade declined. In 1641 the 
Company reduced their demand to 100 pales; they disliked 
the commodity, but authorised the purchase of this amount 
in order not to digkppoint English workmen, who, they wrote, 
had of late found many uses for Indian yarn.! Ten years 
later, nly 75 bales were shipped, ‘while in 1653 the indent 
was for 150 bales, but the general expansion of trade in 1658 
extended to yarn, and the demahd rose again to about 500 
bales. The quality shipped Varied within very wide limits, 
1 T have not yh able to ascertain what developments in the English 
», industry about this time, but it was"certainly progressive, and it 
_ itpaeelifé thet Indian ydrn was being found suitable for warps, so that the 
mapyfacture of pure cotton goods may date from this period, though 
e ce of the fact has not yet been discovered. Professor Daniels has 
shown the untenabjity of the old view that pure cotton goods were not 


made in England till late in the eighteenth century, but the date when 
their manufebtare began is still uncertain. (DarHels, 21 ff.). 
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and I have not found definite sigan as to the grades 
chiefly handled by the Dutch, but 50 rupees is perhaps a fair 
average price for a bale (of about 160 Ib.), and on this basis 
the total export may be valued at a maximum of half a lakh. 

The trade in yarn was marked by a curious incident in the 
year 1630, when the English purchases jn Gujarat were at 
their maximum : the weavers feared that their industry would 
suffer through the export of their raw material, and a regular 
boycott was organised in Broach, the English being called 
upon to choose between buying cloth and yarn. There is no 
sign of similar opposition in subsequent years, and I take the 
incident to indicate merely that the English buyers had gone 
ahead too rapidly for the stocks available at the moment ; 
India could produce all the yarn that was wanted, but a 
sudden large increase in demand might involve hardship to 
local consumers until production could be extended to meet it. 


Conditions in the world’s sugar trade have changed greatly 
since the seventeenth century. The commodity was not, as 
it now is, an article of general consumption in Western 
Europe, but must rather be classed as a somewhat expensive 
luxury. The European beet-sugar industry had not come into 
existence, and the principal sources of the supply of cane-sugar 
were China and India in the East, and Brazil and the Antilles 
in the West. During our period the Dutch controlled the great 
bulk of the trade frum China and America, besides handling 
most of the exports from India ; and since much of the Indian 
product was inferior in quality and relatively costly to export, 
it did not at first secure any. large share of the European 
market. Indian sugar was of three main types: the coarse 
product known as jaggery,! which was not handled by 
exporters, a white sugar of fixe grain known as “ powder 
sugar,” anti large crystals, more thoroughly xe efn fined aad. sa 
more costly, which the merchants knew as ‘ candy.” 
irregular trade with England i mn the two latter ¢! pA 

1 Jaggery, or gur, atill the commonest form of sugar in India, is a compost 
of crystals and molasses produced by the indigenous of manu- 


facture. Tho white sugars were extracted from this compost by elaborate 
and tedious Processes of refining. 
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maintained by the factors at Sasat: sometimes the Company 
asked for a supply, at other times they prohibited it, and on 
at least one occasion it was loaded merely to fill the ship ; 
the quantity sent varied greatly, but it was rarely important, 
and the factors more than once advised that indents should 
be made on Bengal, where the commodity was both better and 
cheaper. The Dutch do not appear to have taken an active 
part in the Surat trade, but when circumstances became 
favourable, they developed a substantial business on the other 
side of India. By the year 1636 they were exporting Bengal 
sugar from Masulipatam, and in the ’forties their business 
showed @ great expansion, the quantity to be sent annually 
to Batavia at this period being somewhere about 500,000 Ib. 
Later records are imperfect, but I judge that this export was 
not fully maintained, either because it was too much for the 
market, or because the European demand was being met from 
other sources. The English Company was slow to develop 
a trade in sugar from Bengal. It was talked about for years, 
and an investment was ordered in 1651-52, but the first sign 
of extensive business is an order sent out in 1659 to buy 700 
tons, a large amount whether the ton be taken as a weight or 
a measure. This order was reduced a year later, but the 
history of the English trade lies outside our period, during 
which the volume of the total exports was too irregular to 
justify any estimate of its value to producers. 

The trade in silk from Bengal to Europe also lies outside 
our period. Western needs were met first from China, and 
afterwards from Pérsia; when the Dutch at last, secured a 
regular footing in Bengal, their exports were, as we have seen, 
directed mainly to Japan; and I have not fourd records to 
showif any progress had been made in developing the European 
market before 1660. The efory of the English trade begins 
in 1657, whenhe Company was at laat adequately provided 
with.capital, and a sum of £3000 was ordered to be invested 

1 Bengal ‘raw silk, while in. the following year authorisy was 
given for regular purchases of 100 bales, worth about 20,000 
rupees in all. | ~ 
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It will be apparent from the facts which have been brought 
together in this chapter that in regard to the export trade to 
Western Europe the first half of the seventeenth century was a 
period of prolonged experiment. Late in its first decade, we 
have the Dutch on the East Coast and the English on the West, 
just beginning to learn by experience What goods could be 
bought and sold. Ten years later the Dutch had discovered 
indigo and saltpetre, but the indigo they were buying was 
nearly the worst, and the saltpetre nearly the dearest, which 
India could supply. The English, on the other hand, had 
established the trade in good indigo, and were laying the 
foundations of the still more important export of the calicoes 
of Gujarat. By the middle of the half century, Surat appeared 
to be firmly established as the principal port for Europe ; the 
East Coast was contributing little, and Bengal was still unknown 
ground to European buyers. The famine of 1630 brought 
about a startling change, and large parts of India were pros- 
pected afresh in order to supplement the inadequate supplies 
from Gujarat. The superior efficiency of the Dutch merchants 
gave them a long lead in Bengal, but it was utilised in the first _ 
instance mainly for Asiatic developments, and it was only 
after 1650 that the eastern side of India took a prominent 
place in European trade. That place was earned partly by 
the suitability of the Madras calicoes, partly by the cheapness 
of Bihar saltpetre, partly by the supplies of silk and sugar in 
Bengal. Gujarat retained its former eminence only in regard 
to indigo, but this trade was already declinitig under the stress 
of American competition, and the political conditions resulting 
from the rise of the Maratha power were about to prove an 
additional handicap to the port of Surat, which had at first 
outdistanced all competitors: 

As has already been pointed cut, the direct benefit accruing 
to India from the new export trade was confined to relatively 
small areas, but in them it was substantial, in that it ingreased 
the demand for goods which progucers were ready ‘to supply” 
Indirectly the position of the whole country was changed by 
the opening up of new commercial relations with the progressive 
markets of the West. ¢ In the previous century the Portuguese 
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had made a poor use of their opportunities for commercial 
development; but the Dutch and English companies 
approached India from a different standpoint, employed very 
different methods, and secured much greater results. Through 
their agency, Indian goods became familiar in Amsterdam, 
London, Paris, and other markets; the tastes of consumers 
were made known in the areas of production; and the East 
was searched systematically for commodities which might 
command a profit in the West. A new business organisation 
was thus brought into existence, and while its initial achieve- 
ments were by no means negligible, its possibilities in the future 
were almost unlimited. 

One feature of this organisation calls for a word of comment, 
because it could not easily be paralleled among civilised 
countries at the present day. In modern business it is the 
seller who does most of the work. When a country sets out 
to secure a new market, the enterprise is shared by mann- 
facturers, financiers, and official agents ; the market is invaded, 
often at heavy initial expense ; and goods are brought to the 
doors of those who are expected to byy. India made no such 
efforts to secure the markets of Western Europe. Indian 
producers and merchants were eager to sell, and welcomed the 
foreign buyers who came among them, but their part in the 
development was passive. We hear nothing at this period of 
Indians going to Europe to push their gogds, or pressing sample 
consignments on the foreign buyers; in this case the buyers 
did the work, and it followed necessarily that the large profits 
accruing from transportation werenot shared by India. Had 
only one European company been engaged in the business, it 
would thus have been in a position to operate on strictly 
monopolistic lines, and I think it may fairly be said that in 
this respect India was fortunate. During our pegiod some of 
the countriegfarther to the East leaqned by experience what a 

ly meant to the merchants of Holland ; but in India 
the competition of the weaker English company %sually 
’ aufficed to secure to Indians a fair price for what they sold. 
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AUTHORITIES FOR CHAPTER IV 


Szotton 1.—The general position of European markets at this period 
can pe studied in Cunningham, vol. II. Reference to the lists of Portuguese 
cargoes is given in the footnotes; for the secrecy on the subject of their 
trade, see (¢.g.) Renneville, i. 25; for the inferiority of Indian ginger, 
Linachoten, 0. 64. The annals of the Malabar pepper trade must be traced 
in English Factories and the Dagh Register; the facta stated in the text 
are taken from English Factories, iii. 62, 90, 92, 157, 327; iv. 9; v. 148, 
314; vi. 24; vii. 138; and x. 220. The Dutch attempt to export pepper 
from the East Coast is mentioned in idem, i. 303 ; some details of it will be 
found in Appendix B. 


SzotTion 2.—The Dutch cargo taken as an example is given in Dagh 
Register (Coromandel), November 3, 1642. For Dutch sailings to Europo 
direct, see Appendix B, Hague Transcripts, IT. 50, 72, 95; II. F5; and 
numerous entries in Dagh Register. The early Dutch interest in indigo is 
mentioned in Terpstra’s Surat, 84, 86. The English exports up to 1630 
are taken from English Factories, i, 206; iii. 90, 92, 208, 217, 295, 333. 
The cargo of the London (1639-40) is referred to in idem, vi. 232, 233 n. ; 
exports from 1642 onwards in idem, vii. p. xix; viii. 197 n., 256, 295; 
ix. pp. ix, 41, 149; x. 158, 215, 335. For the period of open trade, 
see tdem, x. 44, 57, and passim; the activities of Courteen’s Association 
are described in the introductions to successive volumes from v. onwards ; 
for exports from the East Coast, see idem, viii, 271; ix. 20, 102, 154; 
x. 141, 255, 275; and Letter Books, ii. 13-17, 196. The admissions of 
Dutch superiority are quoted from English Factories, ii. 121; iv. p. xxvii; 
vi. p. xlv; vii, 101, 217; viii. 304; and x. 56, 258, 409. The figures 
quoted for the Dutch investment in India have boen abstracted from the 
entries in the Dagh Register for the years named. 


Szotion 3.—The English trade in indigo during our period is summarised 
by Mr. Foster in Journal Royal Society of Arts, LXVI. 362, For the 
Portuguese monopoly, see Couto, X. ii. 572. The references to the Aleppo 
indigo market are taken from First Letter Book, 285 ; Letters Received, ii. 214; 
and Purchas, I. v. 734, A remark in Hague Tranacripts, II. 52, shows that 
indigo was still reaching England and Holland from the Levant in 1621. 
The prices quoted are taken from Mr. Foster's paper, supra. For the 
primary importance of indigo, see Qerpstra’s Surat, 18; de Jonge, Il. 495; 
Letters Received, i. 28; First Letter Book, 286, 308, 328; Roe, 447. The 
production and, manufacture of indigo in the north is described at great 
length by Pelsart, but the French translation is inadequate, and the original 
should be referred to. The best account of the Sarkhej industry is in the 
Gujarat Report. For the export qualities, see (¢.g.) English Factories, iii. 63 ; 
vi. 68; Pelsart, 4, 5; for their use in England, Mr. Foster’s*paper, supra, 
and Court Minutes, July 2,41634; and for earliest purchases in India, 
Purchas, I. iv. 420, 483, and Terpsira’s Surat, 75. Sind eT 
mentioned in (¢.g.) English Factories, vii. 202 and viii. 29; Vengur 
Dagh ister, September 17, 1645, ald passim; Chittagong, in tdem, 
February 13, 1637. For indigo on the East Coast, see the invoices in 
Appendix B; also Hague Transcripts, I. 69, and Dagh Register, October 8, 
1626, and frequently after that date. aes 

The quantity of indigo exported to England in 1619 is taken from 
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English Factories, i. 61; for the standard of the next decade, sea idem, 
iii, 92, 208. The Dutch exports are compiled from entries in the Dagh 
Register ; their indent for 1639 is in Hague Transcripts, II. 1140. For the 
effect of price-changes on purchases, see English Factories, vi, 111, 273; 
and for the decline after 1660, idem, viii. 253; ix. 20, 82, 196; and x. 322; 
also Letter Books, ii. 1-3. . 

The first reference I have seen to American exports of indigo is Purchas, 
TIL v. 958; see also Cambridge Modern History, iv. 700. Later references 
are Court Minutes, January 18, 1633, October 24, 1645; and English 
Factories, x. 322. As regards interference with trade owing to accidents 
of season, see (e.g.) English Factories, vi. 278; viii. 62; and Pelsart, 5; 
and for official action, Terpstra’s Surat, Appendix VII.; English Factories, 
iv. 324 and passim (the monopoly); vii. 203 (Sind); and viii, 143 
(Ahmadabad). For adulteration, see idem, vi. 273; vii. 5; and viii. 12, 
31, 33, 303. 

The estimates of production in Gujarat are taken from English Factories, 
iii, 232; v. 73; vii, 136; and Dagh Register, May 20, 1641; in Agra, 
Pelsart, 6; English Factories, iv. 325; and Dagh Register (Surat), June 13, 
1644; on the East Coast, English Factories, vi. 262; and in Sind, idem, v. 
129. The persistence of the overland trade is referred to in Dagh Register, 
May 20, 1641; Court Minutes, December 29, 1643; and English Factories, 
vii. 136, and viii. 253. Purchases by Asiatic merchants are referred to in 
idem, vii. 136, and viii. 243; the quotation from Pelsart is taken from f. 6 of 
the Dutch MS. Tho assessments made by Akbar on the crop are in Ain 
(translation), ii. 99 ff. 


Section 4.—Portuguese exports of saltpetre are referred to in Lisbon 
Transcripts, I. 10, 15, and TV. 931; the instances of uther non-commercial 
exports are taken from tdem, IT. 371, and III. 465. Tho earliest mention 
T havo found of the Dutch trade on the Kast Const is in Hague Transcripts, 
U. 30; see also idem, I. 162, and the Dagh Register from November 20, 
1624, onwards. Vor the saltpetre supply in England, see Court Minutes, 
October 31, 1617; February 20 and December 29, 1624; May 20, 1626, 
and passim ; for the beginnings of the English trade, seo idem, January 5, 
1627, and English Factories, i. 251; iii. 83, 90. The quantities exported 
are taken from idem, vii. 94, 175, and viii. 203; the figures for 1639 are in 
Original Correspondence, 1656 (enclosure). The use of ealtpetre as ballast 
is mentioned in English Factories, iii. 208; vi. 94; and vii. 94,175. For the 
English trade in Bengal, see idem, ix. 196, and x. 7, 276: the figures for the 
Dutch trade have been compiled from the Dagh Register.  ° 

The instances of interference with the trade are taken from English 
Factories, iii. 270; iv. 143; and viii. 34, 53, 79, 108, 203. ‘The parallel of 
the horse trado is recounted in Couto, VIII. 235, The supply of refining 
plant is referred to in Dagh Registers February 19, 1641, and November 29, 
1645 (Coromandel) ; also English Factories, ix. 96. os 


Sxor:-»n 5.—The consumption of cotton gdods in England is dealt with 
ingidentadl y in Baines agd Daniele. For the nature of the initial demand 
dh’ india, see* First Letter Book, 131, 148, 255, 308, 328, ete. ; Finch’sseport 
is in Letters Received, i. 28 ff. Tih table of exporta in 1619 is compiled 
from English Factories, i. 61, 62; the figures for 1625 and 1628 are idem, 
iii, 92, 208 ; and th8 indent of 1630 is idem, iv. 8. For the English market 
at this period, see Court Minutes, August 6, 1423, and March 30, 1625; 
sad for purchases in Northern India, see English Factories, i. pp. xxi ff., 
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English Factories, i. 61; for the standard of the next decade, see idem, 
iii, 92, 208. The Dutch exports are compiled from entries in the Dagh 
Register ; their indent for 1639 is in Hague Transcripts, II. 1140. For the 
effect of price-changes on purchases, see English Factories, vi. 111, 273; 
and for the decline after 1650, idem, viii. 253 ; ix. 20, 82, 190; and x. 322; 
also Letter Books, ii. 1-3. 

The first reference I have seen to American exports of indigo is Purchas, 
TIL v. 958; see aleo Cambridge Modern History, iv. 706, Later references 
are Court Minutes, January 18, 1633, October 24, 1645; and English 
Factories, x. 322. As regards interference with trade owing to accidents 
of season, seo (e.g.) English Factories, vi. 278; viii. 62; and Pelsart, 5; 
and for official action, Terpstra's Surat, Appendix VII.; English Factories, 
iv. 324 and passim (the monopoly); vii. 203 (Sind); and viii, 143 
(Ahmadabad). For adulteration, see idem, vi. 273; vii. 5; and viii. 12, 
31, 33, 303. 

The estimates of production in Gujarat are taken from English Factories, 
iii, 232; v. 73; vii. 136; and Dagh Register, May 20, 1641; in Agra, 
Pelsart, 6; English Factories, iv. 325; and Dagh Register (Surat), June 13, 
1644; on the East Coast, English Factories, vi. 262; and in Sind, idem, v. 
129. The persistence of the overland trade is referred to in Dagh Register, 
May 20, 1641; Court Minutes, December 29, 1643; and English Factories, 
vii. 136, and viii. 253. Purchases by Asiatic merchants are referred to in 
idem, vii. 136, and viii. 243; the quotation from Pelsart is taken from f. 6 of 
the Dutch MS. Tho assessments made by Akbar on the crop are in Ain 
(translation), ii. 99 ff. 


Section 4.—Portuguese exports of saltpatre are referred to in Lisbon 
Transcripts, I. 10, 15, and IV. 931; the instances of uther non-commercial 
exports are taken from tdem, IJ. 371, and III. 465. Tho earliest mention 
T havo found of the Dutch trade on the East Const is in Hague Transcripls, 
TI. 30; see also idem, I. 162, and the Dagh Register from November 20, 
1624, onwards. Vor the saltpetre supply in England, see Court Minutes, 
October 31, 1617; February 20 and December 29, 1624; May 20, 1626, 
and passim ; for the beginnings of the English trade, seo idem, January 5, 
1627, and English Factories, i. 251; iii. 83, 90. The quantitics exported 
are taken from idem, vii. 94, 175, and viii. 203 ; tho figures for 1639 are in 
Original Correspondenge, 1656 (enclosure). The use of aaltpetre as ballast 
is mentioned in English Factories, iii. 208; vi. 04; and vii. 94,175. For the 
English trade in Bengal, see dem, ix. 196, and x. 7, 276: the figures for the 
Dutch trade have been compiled from the Dagh Register. ° 

The instances of interference with the trade are taken from English 
Factories, iii. 270; iv. 143; and viii. 34, 53, 79, 108, 203. ‘The parallel of 
the horse trado is recounted in Couto, VIII. 235. The supply of refining 
plant is referred to in Dagh Registers February 19, 1641, and November 29, 
1645 (Coromandel) ; alao English Factories, ix. 06. a 


Scr on 6.—Phe consumption of cotton gdods in England is dealt with 
ingjdentedly in Baines agd Daniele. For the nature of the initial demand 
oh'{ndia, sect First Letter Book, 131, 148, 255, 308, 328, etc. ; Finch’szeport 
is in Letters Received, i. 28 ff. Th table of exports in 1619 is compiled 
from English Factories, i. 61, 62; the figures for 1625 and 1628 are idem, 
iii, 92, 208; and th® indent of 1630 is idem, iv. 8. Vor the English market 
at this period, see Court Minutes, August 6, 1423, and March 30, 1625; 
snd for purchases in Northern India, see Hngljsh Factories, i. pp. xxi ff., 
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212; iii. 141 and passim. For the change in trade after the famine, see 
English Factories, iv. 97, 158; v. 146, 278, 341; for Sind, idem, v. 118, 
129, 164 ; and for the East Coast, idem, i. 343 ; ii. 336 iv. 64, 298; v. 218; 
and vi. 295. The exports of 1638-41 are abstracted from the invoi 
attached to Original Correspondence, 1656, 1725, and 1761. The description 
of Coast goods is based mainly on Letter Books, vol. II. 13-17, 196-197; and 
on details in the Dutch invoices abstracted in Appendix B. The decline 
in quality of Gujarat calicoes is referred to in EnglisheF actories, vi. 66, 311. 
The growth of the East Coast trade can be traced in the latter volumes 
of English Factories; see especially vii. 173; viii. 164, 207; and x. 6l, 
200, 307, 322. The detailed figures given for this period have been ex- 
tracted from Letter Books, vol. II. 1-3, 13-17, 21-24, 196-197, 

The Dutch trade with Brazil and West Africa ia discussed in Has, ii. 
ch, vii. For their export of cotton goods to Europe, sce Appendix B, and 
also Letters Received, iv. 34; Hinglish Factories, i. 41, 44; ii. 336 3; Terpatra’s 
Surat, 76; Hague Tranacripts, I. 163, 318; II. 52, 114a; IIL Fo. 

Interference with trade is recorded frequently ; the instances given are 
from Dagh Register, May 20, 1641; English Factories, v. 296, and viii, 118, 
234, ‘The remarks on advances and security are taken from idem, vi. 156, 
and vii. 46, 164, 191. For defects and improvements, see idem, iv. 3; 
vi. 57; vii. 126; viii. 117; Court Minutes, September 6, 1658 ; and Dagh 
Register, May 20, and Septembor 3, 1641. 


Sxotion 6.—Tho English demand for cotton is dealt with by Daniels, 
2ff. For requests for baling-machinory, seo English Factories, iii, 212; 
v. 206 ; and for export of raw cotton, idem, iii. 62 3 iv. 9, Sales are recorded 
in Court Minutes, passim. The facts stated regarding the English yam 
trade are taken from English Factories, i, 58; ii, 157, 185; iii, 209; 
iv. 22; vi. 312; viii. 254; ix. 42, 196; Letter Books, ii. 1-3, 13-17, The 
extent of the Dutch trade has been as usual reached by compiling the 
figures of cargoes given in the Ddgh Register ; sce also Hague Transcripts, 
I. 318, and Il. 114a. . 

For tho sugar trade at this period, see Elias, i. 71. Exports from Surat 
are mentioned frequently in English Factories, eg. i. 51; iv. 4, 9, 323; 
vi. 58; viii. 255. The Dutch trade on the East Coast has been compiled 
from the Dagh Register, Beginning with October 31, 1636. For the English 
trade in Bengal, see English Factories, vols, viii., ix. passim. Thore are 
oocasiunal references to the silk trade in the oarlier vols, of English Factories, 
but as & commercial proposition the history begins with x. 188, 


CHAPTER V 
THE COURSE OF INDIAN MARKETS 


1, GeneraL Features of THE Markets 


From the transactions of the Dutch and English merchants in 
India we pass to an examination of the conditions prevailing 
in the markets into which they had secured an entry. A 
slight experience of the commercial records of the period will 
suffice to disillusion any one who may have been tempted to 
regard the India of the seventeenth century as a country of 
Arcadian simplicity ; buyers and sellers resembled in all 
essentials the buyers and sellers of the present day, and the 
commercial aptitudes of Indian merchants were certainly not 
inferior to those of the foreigners who dealt with them. 
William Finch, the first English merchant at Surat, insisted 
that a regular factory was required there, on the ground that, 
when once the foreign ships had arrived, the local merchants 
would not sell their goods for less than double the value; he 
emphasised his opinion by a familiar, quotation, sayirtg, “ They 
are ‘as subtle as the devil,’ whose limbs I certainly persuade 
myself they are”; and compliments of the same kind could 
be quoted from various other parts of the country. The ideas, 
and occasionally even the language, appearing in the records 
are in this matter altogether modert, and, subject to two 
importapt reservations, we need not hesitate to apply the 
résults of recent economic analysis to the transactions which 
they describe. Throughout the country we find recognised 
market prices, constantly fluctuating with variations in supply 
and demand ; the conception of a normfl price governed by 
7 145 . L 
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cost of production was perfectly familiar ; and if we find few 
traces of the more remote process of alteratious in the normal 
cost of production, the reason probably is that the conditions 
of agriculture and industry afforded very little scope for its 
operation within the short period to which the attention of 
the merchants was confined. We meet, *too, the keenest 
competition among buyers and sellers, eager search for ex- 
clusive iiformation, the organisation of rings and commercial 
monopolies, the specialised activities of a large class of 
brokers, a remarkable development of financial machinery for 
credit, exchange, and insurance ; a crisis was at least as familiar 
an event in Surat in the seventeenth century as in modern 
Bombay ; and, though a bankruptcy law did not exist, the 
institution itself was generally recognised.! 

The two reservations which have to be made arise from the 
risk of official interference, and from the time and cost of 
transport. As regards the former, merchants dealing in any 
Indian market had to be prepared for the appearance of the 
local governor, or his nominee, as buyer or seller of practically 
any commodity; and. when this occurred, it meant that 
competition was for the time being displaced by force. In 
some cases this intervention could be justified by the necessities 
of the State, though the justification might be merely an 
excuse, but foreign merchants did not complain very seriously 
of the Governor’s moaopoly of lead at Surat, of the restrictions 
throughout the country on the sale of saltpetre, or of the 
prohibition of the re-export of copper at a time when the 
supply for currency waa deficient; their complaints were 
directed rather against the practice of engrossing or mono- 
polising such staple commodities as indigo, cotton goods, 
spices, and even food-grains, solely for the profit of the State 
or its officers, or against other monopolistic developments of 
& more general nature. ' 

The instances of engrossing or monopoly. giver in con- 
temporary recerds are sufficient.y numerous to establish the’ 
proposition that a local governor was in practice free to enter 
the market on his own initiative, while at the same time he 


1 Manucci (ii. 84) givens vivid description of a bankruptcy at Patna. 
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was bound to carry out the files of his official superiors. We 
may take as a type of local action the indigo-monopoly set up 
in 1647 by the Governor of Ahmadabad, regarding which the 
English merchants wrote as follows : 


Our Governor having most unjustly and unconscionably forced 
some banjaras [itinerant merchants] to sell him a parcel of sugar, 
and thereby made an unlawful gain of 1000 rupees, is so well 
encouraged thereby that he is now intended to become the sole 
merchant of this place, being in hand to engross all the indigo 
that the city and country will afford. ... We do not find it 
probable that he should make any gain hereby this year, the 
indigo-men being likewise resolved to oppose his proceedings 
herein to the utmost ; but should he thrive in his project, we 
may then expect shortly to fetch our butter and rice from him. 


As a matter of fact, the profit does not appear to have been 
great, for shortly afterwards we read that the “ indigo-men ” 
bought liberty to sell their stock by the payment of a sum of 
250 rupees, “ which they must give our Governor as the profit 
issued from what he bought from them, or (more truly) what 
he pretended to buy ” ; but the very smallness of the payment 
accepted indicates that a staple industry might be subject to 
interference on trivial grounds. In the same way spices were 
monopolised at one time on the East Coast, and a little later, 
unbleached cloth ; in 1641 the piece-goods of Gujarat were 
monopolised temporarily for a State censignment to Mocha, 
and weavers working for any private purchaser were threatened 
with death ; and in 1632, when Surat was still famine-stricken, 
the local prices of food were doubled because the governor and 
one or two merchants had combined to engross the available 
supplies. Such operations were facilitated by che fact that 
in some commercial centreg local governors were frequently 
appointed from the mercantile community, and* there was 
nothing corresponding to the mode-n prohibition of official 
trading’, being free to enter the markets, it was practically 
inevitable that they should employ their official powers in 
their commercial transactions, and the risk of their doing so 
was always a factor to be taken into account by private 
dealers, 
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Of monopolies on a larger scale, the most prominent instance 
is that which was established in the indigo-market in 1633, 
By this arrangement, which was apparently modelled on the 
Persian royal monopoly of raw silk, a merchant undertook to 
make large payments to the treasury for the privilege of buying 
all the indigo manufactured in the Mogul Empire, including 
the produce of Gujarat as well as Biana ; he proceeded to buy 
in Sarkhéj at Rs. 18 and sell at Rs. 27 the local maund (33 Jb.), 
but the arrangement broke down because the principal buyers 
held aloof, and freedom of trade was restored at the close of 
the year 1635. The failure of this general monopoly must be 
attributed to the agreement to defeat it, entered into between 
the Dutch and English merchants, whose joint demand was 
the most important single factor in the market; where 
individual customers were numerous and carried less weight, 
similar arrangements might last longer, as in the case of the 
monopoly of freight on the East Coast, which has been 
mentioned in a former chapter, but, whether the duration 
might be long or short, the possibility of such interference 
had to be taken into account in almost every mercantile 
transaction. 

So far we have spoken 6f monopolies affecting particular 
commodities or services, but that there was nothing to prevent 
a governor from monopolising the entire trade of a seaport is 
shown by the case of Hooghly, where in the year 1635-36 the 
Dutch found that an exclusive concession had been given to 
three individuals, who fixed prices of all goods as they chose. 
Again, a monopoly might be granted of the business of a group 
of foreign merchants ; in 1625 the Dutch at Masulipafam were 
farmed out like any other source of revenue, and thus found 
themselves debarred from dealing with any merchants except 
those whofiad paid for the privilege ; while the existence of a 
similar arrangement wat one of the reasons which led to the 
English determination to abandon that port in 1688. The 
system of monepoly was probably most highly ‘developed 
under Mir Jumla, the famous Minister of Golconda, who 
subsequently transferred his allegiance to .the Moguls. 
Manucci tells us that t Mir Jumla was a self-made merchant 
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before he attained to office, ‘ail his official proceedings lend 
credit to the story. We are told that, when he was at the 
height of his career as Minister, he maintained a large force of 
land transport for his goods, while he owned ten ships, and was 
building more, for his trade to various foreign countries. 
Being offended with the Dutch, he proposed a sort of partner- 
ship with the English Company to monopolise the Kast Coast 
trade as a whole, and meanwhile he was active on his own 
account, reserving for himself the services of all the weavers 
of a large tract of country ; and we read that “ this course he 
is resolved to continue, until he can bring a monopoly of all 
imported goods.” The factors at Madras doubted the wisdom 
of the proposed partnership, fearing that the example might 
result in the establishment of similar monopolies elsewhere to 
the detriment of the Company’s business, and no student of 
the records of the period can deny that their apprehensions 
were reasonable, though the danger of this particular project 
disappeared when Mir Jumla abandoned Golconda for the 
service of the Mogul Empire. 

The second consideration we have mentioned, the time and 
cost of transport, was of not less practical importance than 
the danger of the disturbance of markets by official inter- 
ference : the result was to confine markets within limits which 
nowadays seem extraordinarily narrow, and to make prices 
depend on the stock of a commoditye actually on the spot, 
rather than on the supply available throughout the world. 
In the case of imported goods, the dominant factor was time. 
At the present day an apprehended shortage of % commodity 
in any part of India would at once set the cables to work, and 
additional supplies might usually be expected ix the course of 
a few weeks ; during our period, the provision of a supply of 
such a commodity as lead, or coral, or woollen cketh of some 
particular fashion, required nearly tt.o years, the indent being 
sent heme from Surat in January, and the goods arriving, if 
all went well, in the next September but one, by whifi time 
the conditions of the market might have entirely changed. 
There was thus 8 large measure of uncertainty in making up 
cargoes for remote destinations ; good which had been asked 
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for might prove to be unprocurable, or, if ther were available, 
they might prove to be unsaleable on arrival, and merchants 
had to be guided partly by local prices and partly by the most 
recent information, which was already more or less out of 
date. Some saving of time between India and Europe could 
be effected by despatching letters overland by way of Basra 
and Aleppo, a route which came into more or less regular use 
as experidnce proved its advantages; transit by it was, 
however, by no means certain, and while a letter sent overland 
might effect a saving for practical purposes of about a year, 
it might in other circumstances take almost as long as one 
sent by sea. No similar saving of time could be effected in 
communicating with the Far East, and, speaking generally, 
the connection between distant markets was so uncertain as 
to introduce into business a factor which is nowadays practic- 
ally unknown. 

In purely Indian transactions, the factor of time, though 
it was not negligible, was subordinate to the factor of cost, at 
least so far as Boods had to be collected or distributed by land. 
It is possible to form a roygh idea of the cost of land transport 
from some details mentioned in contemporary records. Thus 
in 1619 the rate for conveyance from Agra to Surat by way 
of Burhanpur was Rs. 14} for a camel-load of approximately 
500 Ib.; in 1638 a cartage contract on this route was settled 
at Ra, 23 per 74 lb.; dn 1651, Rs. 15,9, was the charge per 
camel from Agra to Ahmadabad by the Rajputana route ; 
while in 1639 goods could be carried from Agra to Lahore for 
Rs. 2 per maund of 74 lb. , Reducing these and other rates 
to a common standard, we find “that the cost of carrying 
100 lb. a distance of 100 miles in Northern and Western 
India ranged between half and three-quarters of a rupee, 
exclusive ofvanything required for payment of armed guards 

t 


1 The Portuguese occasionally sent information, overland byaway of 
Alepps,-snd also Suez (see, ¢.g., Couto, X. i, 72), but in the instances I have 
noticed the news sent was political rather than commercial. In 1616 the 
Dutch were considering the possibility of overland communication between 
nsaonigg and Masulipatam, but the route was at thid time obstructed 

by wars (Hague in th I. 83). English use of the overland route 
becomes noticeable in the ‘thirties (Hnglish Factories, vi. 245, vii. 21, etc.). 
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and inland customs duties. These latter aaah: varied 
greatly according to local conditions; that they might add 
materially to the cost is shown by Peter Mundy’s reference to 
a contract by which the carriers from Agra to Ahmadabad 
undertook to discharge all customs demands in return for 
payments of Rs, 45 per cart and Rs. 9} per camel-load, but 
it must be remembered that the number of independent chiefs 
on this route was exceptional, and these figures cannot be 
taken as representative of the country as a whole. Confining 
our attention to the actual cost of carriage, we may say that, 
while it could be borne by goods of high value per unit of 
weight, it was absolutely prohibitive in the case of ordinary 
agricultural produce. At the end of the sixteenth century, 
the normal price of wheat in Northern India was about 185 Ib. 
per rupee : transport of 100 miles would have sufficed to double 
this price, and transport to the consuming markets of Gujarat 
would have multiplied the price from five-fold to eight-fold 
according to the rate charged. Again we shall find that the 
normal price of wheat at Surat during our period was some- 
where about 85 Ib. per rupee; wheat carried to Surat from 
a distance of 250 miles or less would have required to be sold 
at that price to cover cost of transport alone, so that the 
normal radius of import must have been well under 200 miles, 
and a very large rise in price would have been required to 
attract food from any considerable distance. Thus we may say 
that for commodities like indigo, Agra’ and Ahmadabad were 
comprised in one market, because inter-transport was a com- 
mercial possibility, and the chief buyers could make their 
purchases in one city ‘or the other; for food grains, on the 
other hand, India must be regarded as split up into a large 
number of nearly independent markets, because the cost of 
carriage by land was so gMat as to eliminate effective com- 
petition. In cases where a route bs water was available, the 
segregation of markets was much less noticeable, and the sea 
in particular exercised a powerful unifying effect. So-far as 
imports and exports were concerned, Surat and Lahari Bandar 
were one market, provided that the quantity of goods to 
be dealt'in was sufficient to load « single coasting-boat ; 
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Gujarat and Malabar again ere one saackes except when the 
sea-route was closed by pirates or blockade; and the same 
may almost be said of Surat and Masulipatam. In this last 
case, the existence of the Dutch headquarters at Batavia was 
an important factor in equalising the price of imports, because 
the council could, with very little difference im cost, direct goods 
such as spices, porcelain, or the precious metals, to whatever 
point on the coast of India might offer the best market; and 
the same influence affected the price of many exports, though 
the specialisation of such commodities as cotton goods in some 
cases made prompt substitution impossible! So much, how- 
ever, may be said that, subject to interruption through war 
or piracy, the coastal markets were closely interdependent 
when not altogether unified, but even a short stage of transit 
by land might suffice to sever all connection in the case of 
goods of low value. 


2. PERSONNEL AND ORGANISATION 


Tt is easy for a student of the contemporary records to 
form an exaggerated idea of the importance of the Dutch 
and English merchants in the Indian markets where they 
possessed a footing. It is true that, taken together, they had 
a practical monopoly of the supply of goods from Western 
Europe, and that thgy controlled purchases for the same 
region, but Indian markets were not dominated by the 
European trade, and the competition between the Dutch and 
English companies made each of them much less influential 
than if they had been able to work in harmony. Front time 
to time we find attempts made to eliminate this competition, 
which was certainly injurious‘ to European interests, though 
it was bengficial to Indian prodtcers and consumers; but 
these attempts were shoft-lived, and even the operation of 


+ 
1 [g,1627 Peleart (p. 8) pointed out that the Dutch were injaring their 
trade in Northern India by excessive impbrts of spices on the East Coast, 
and recommended a reduction there coupled with increased supplies to 
Surat. A few years later general orders were issued from Amsterdam 
to regulate supplies to Persia, Surat, and Musulipatam in sich g way as to 
keep prices level throughouf the whole region (Hague Transcripts, II. 95). 
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the agreement to break the official monopoly of indigo in 
1634 was seriously hampered by the independent transactions 
of the buyers at Agra. From time to time the European 
merchants dominated the markets for particular commodities, 
but it cannot be asserted that they ever dominated the com- 
mercial outlook ; that position was held rather by individual 
Indians—Moslems, banians, or chettis, as the case might be— 
men who, through their wealth and abilities might almost be 
said to control the entire wholesale trade within the area 
covered by their operations. 

The most prominent of these Indians during our period 
was Virji Vora, the merchant-prince of Surat, who, rightly or 
wrongly, was reputed to be the richest merchant in the 
world! The first reference to him which I have noticed 
relates to the year 1619, when one of his employees in charge 
of a Surat vessel obtained a recommendation to courteous 
usage on the part of English ships. From this time onwards 
he is mentioned frequently in the commercial records, usually 
as buying or selling various commodities, gold and silver, lead, 
coral, and ivory, spices, opium, cotton, and practically every- 
thing which changed hands in the Surat wholesale market. His 
dealings were on a large scale, and syndicates dominated by him 
were ready to buy entire cargoes valued at from five to ten 
lakhs of rupees, Such purchases naturally secured a temporary 
monopoly of particular commodities, sugh as the spices im- 
ported by the Dutch, and we find his syndicate selling for 
Rs. 62 and 65 the cloves which had been bought for Rs. 45 
the maund. Apart from foreign goods, he conttolled the 
pepper market in Surat, and the coasting trade to those Malabar 
ports which were not dominated by the Portuguese. His 
business had wide ramificatigns :’ he had branch offices or 
agencies at such places as Ahmadabad, Agra, Burhaspur, and 

1 T follow the,transliteration of the name atiopted in English Factories; 
Professor Ssexar writes Raharji Borah (Shivaji, 110), and also Pitji Borah 
(Aurangzeb, i. 825), in passages which clearly refer to the same individ-al. 
His reputation as the richest merchant in the world is sffirmed in a letter 
written at Surat in 1664 by the Rev. John |’Escaliot. This letter waa 
printed in Wilkin’s edition of the works of Sir Thomas Browne (i. 424) : 


the portion hare feferred to appeared in the Indian Antiquary for 1921, 
pp. 312 ff. 
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Golconda, as well as in Malabar and on the East Coast; and 
he maintained relations with Java, Basra, and Gombroon, 
occasionally sending his goods to these destinations on English 
vessels. As time went on, his power in the market increased 
to a ‘point where it became irksome to the English factors. 
From being the “usual merchant,” heebecame “ the sole 
monopolist. of all European. commodities,” and in 1634 he 
was “observed to bear such sway amongst the inferior 
merchants of this town [Surat], that when they would often- 
times buy, and give greater prices, they are still restrained, 
not daring to betray their intents to his knowledge and their 
own sufferance, insomuch that the time and price is still in 
his will and at his own disposure.” The Council which re- 
corded these observations declared itself “ weary of his un- 
profitable correspondence, which they intend to shake off by 
degrees, and incline to others that promise more fairly ” ; but 
the intention was not realised, for in 1642 Virji Vora was 
“awing all other banian merchants to his observance,” and 
four years tater the factors were still practically in his hands. 
In the last decade of gur period, we read of a dispute over 
a particular transaction, which was referred to London for 
decision ; the Company decided against Virji Vora, but sent 
him a valuable present as a mark of esteem, which, however, 
did not suffice to mollify him, and for a time he was so angered. 
“that he will not hear of lending any moneys upon account 
of any interest.” 

Powerful as he was, Virji Vora was not always able to 
disregard the local authoyities. In 1630 we find him appre- 
hensive of the Governor’s intention to join him in ‘a partner- 
ship, which might “ ensnare him to his abuse,” and a later 
Governor, Masih-uz-Zaman; appears to have judged that he 
was ripe gor extortion, for at the end of the year 1638 he was 
experiencing “ most barbarous tyranny ” in the Suraé prison. 
The particular charge made against him is not wated, and 
wo not knqw whether it was true or false; bit the pro- 
ceedings appear to have been irregular, for the Diwan (the 
provincial representative of the Imperial revenue authorities) 
reported the matter to the Emperor, Virji Vora was summoned 
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to Court to answer in ae and sreitaaliy Masth-uz-Zaman 
was removed from his post. From that time to the close of 
our period Virji Vora’s career was not seriously checked. He 
lost heavily by Sivaji’s raid on Surat in the year 1664, but a 
little later we are told that he and another merchant “ hold 
up their heads still and are for great bargains.” In 1665 
anonymous petitions reached Batavia accusing him of corrupt 
dealings with the Dutch factory at Surat, and about the same 
time the traveller Thévenot wrote of him as a friend supposed 
to be worth at least eight millions. The unit in terms of which 
Thévenot was writing is not specified, but another contem- 
porary account gives 80 lakhs of rupees,? and we may take it 
that Virji Vora was popularly credited with a capital of this 
amount, an estimate which may of course have been very 
wide of the truth. I have not come across a notice of his 
death, but it probably took place before the year 1677.2 
The question naturally arises whether a man in Virji Vora’s 
position welcomed the presence of Kuropean merchants in the 
market. The facts appear to justify an answer in the affirma- 
tive, so far at least as the English are concerned, for he willingly 
financed their transactions during a long period, in the course 
of which he could probably have driven them out of the 
country. We have seen in a former chapter that the English 
were frequently compelled to borrow capital in Surat ; it was 
Virji Vora who met most of their needs, and his position in 
the market was so strong that it is reasonable to conclude 
that he could have prevented others from making loans if he 
had wished to do so. On the contrery, he once votunteered 
a loan of two lakhs at a time when the difficulties of the 
English were unusually great, and on another occasion he 
saved their credit by an unexpected offer of half that sum. 
It would be absurd to suggest that he acted out of philenthropy 
or charity in these transactions ; he tobk the regular interest, 
and raised“the rate when make conditions justified this 
1 This figure is taken from VEscaltot’s letter quoted in® previous oe 
* Some curious letters from Surat aro printed in the Dagh Register of 
June 1, 1678; their tenor is such that Virji Vora’s name would almost 


certainly have e.ppeared if he had been still in mune but no allusion is 
made to him, 
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course ; he stood out stubbornly for his full terms; and the 
most reasonable inference is that he valued the presence of 
the merchants whose business he did so much to facilitate, 
and judged that more money could be made in Surat when 
the English were there than if they were away. Another 
inference which may be drawn from hi8 conduct relates to 
the importance of personal credit at this period. The records 
do not show that he asked for security for his loans, and it is 
tolerably clear that such a request would have been futile, 
because the English had nothing tangible to offer, their local 
assets consisting at most of a stock of goods which were 
temporarily unsaleable. We must conclude therefore that, in 
the conditions which prevailed in Gujarat, money might be 
lent by the lakh as a business transaction, if the borrower's 
personal credit appeared to justify the venture. 

Virji Vora had a counterpart on the East Coast in the 
family or firm known by the name Malaya, with headquarters 
at Pulicat, and connections as far south as Negapatam. 
Malaya himself died in the year 1634, but the business was 
carried on by his relatives, and the English records continue 
to speak of “ Malaya” for ten or fifteen years after the date 
of his death. The busiriess of this firm is more difficult to 
follow than that of Virji Vora, because it was closely inter- 
twined with the complex politics of the south: Chinana 
Chetti, who was Malaya’s younger brother, and succeeded 
him as head of the firm, appears also as holding various public 
offices in farm, and on occasion as commanding troops in the 
field; his career was neressarily marked by vicissitudes, and 
at one time his debts were regarded as doubtful, but I have 
not found any record of an actual collapse. In business 
proper, the firm was largely interested i in shipping, and the 
various manceuvres referred to in Dutch and English records 
suggest to me that its fuiding policy was to play one Company 
off against the other. 

” Of ordinary merchants we nkturelly hear less thes of such 
firms as these, and all that need be said is that their business 
was on a smaller scale, and that as a rule they worked on 
the lines set by thd men who dominated their market. One 
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instance is on record where a merchant at Surat seems to 
have thought of defying Virji Vora, and bought a consign- 
ment of coral, but for two years he did not dare to avow the 
transaction, and the goods remained in the English store- 
house “unrequested and unregarded”; but the corre- 
spondence of the period shows that even so much individuality 
was not to be expected in the ordinary course. Brokers are 
more prominent in the records than ordinary merchants, and 
their employment was a universal custom. They were 
numerous and ubiquitous, and at times they were a nuisance ; 
in 1635 the English factors at Surat 


enacted that no brokers should be permitted to come into the 
English house, except such as are of the Company’s brokers . . . 
and certain known servants of theirs, unless that they have 
business that doth concern the Company, and shall first require 
leave to be admitted; the contrary whereof hath occasioned 
many inconveniences, not only by furthering all men’s private 
trade of all conditions and qualities, but also by discovering our 
business, which by that means hath been made as public as 
the bazar before the affair might be so permitted. 


From time to time we read of brokers proving fraudulent or 
unfaithful, but I take it that, within limits imposed by current 
mercantile conventions, good service was the rule, and there 
are some grounds for thinking that the English merchants were 
for a long time in the hands of a not too respectable clique." 
Whatever their commercial morality may have been, there 
can be no doubt that their activities were of the kind which 
ensures close prices, and, as we shall see in the sections which 
follow, prices did in fact move rapidly in accordance with the 
conditions of the market. 

1 The irregularities of the first English broker, Jidu Das, are familiar 
topics in the early correspondence, ef. Letters Received, i. 284, 304; v. 115; 
vi, 232; English Factories, i. 21,42. Roe (214), says, “he di more to 
hinder us than all other lets together” ; but also (277), that he was “‘ suffi- 

* cient in all tue his honesty, wherein there is little choice.” I take him to 
have been an rggravating but apes ipa subordinate, such as may styl 
be found occasionally in India ; and he was certainly suqccssful in placing 
his relatives in the Company's employment, for in 1632 Mundy noted 
(ii. 79) that his assistant at Patna was “cousin to Gur Das (the broker in 
Surat), to Dhanji, Sur broker in Agra, and Panju in Broach, these being the 
sons of two brothers, whereof Jadu, broker in Burfanpur, is the third.” 
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The line dividing merchants from brokers was, I take it, 
the possession of capital, and, apart frori this particular case, 
there are few traces of specialisation in the markets of our 
period. Virji Vora was eminently a merchant, that is to say, 
a buyer and seller of commodities, and his business extended 
to any class of goods in which there might be hopes of profit ; 
but at the same time he freighted ships, he acted as a banker, 
he received deposits, and he arranged remittances by means 
of bills or letters of credit on his branch houses. The activities 
of the firm of Malaya were equally multifarious, and I have 
not noticed any record of a banker as distinct from a merchant, 
or of a prominent merchant confining his transactions to a 
particular line of goods. The nearest approach to specialisa- 
tion is perhaps to be found among the dealers in currency, or 
money-changers ; the variety of coins in circulation made 
this business one for experts, and the “ shroffs,” as they were 
called, impressed such visitors as Tavernier with their highly 
specialised abilities. They did not, however, confine them- 
selves absolutely to dealing in currency, for we read on one 
occasion that a shroff,employed by the English hired one of 
their small vessels for a trading venture to the Persian Gulf ; 
and in the same way we hear of the English brokers engaging 
from time to time in business on their own account. It is 
possible that the business of marine insurance was specialised, 
but I have found, no definite information on this subject. 
The practice of insurance was quite common, and we read of 
war risks being dealt in, and also of an‘“‘ overdue market,” 
but the names or positions of the insurers are not stated, 
and it is perhaps more probable that the risks wete under- 

_ written by ordinary merchants, 

We may thus regard ah Indian commercial centre of our 
period gs comprising an indefinite number of men of business, 
not subdivided into numerous branches, but graded in accord- 
ance with their ability and command over capital, and all of’ 
fnem eager to take part in any Lopeful venture, provided only 
that it was not of a nature to bring them into conflict with 
leaders whom they were not prepared to oppose. The inevitable 
result was that hopeful ventures were often overdone, Thus 
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on the Arab reoccupation of Aden, ships hurried there from 
various Indian seaports, and the market was so glutted that 
sales were possible only at a great loss. Conditions were 
even worse at Mocha owing to official oppression, while no 
ships had returned from Achin; and the consequence was 
the bankruptcy of many Hindu and Moslem merchants in 
Surat, and a fall in the price of cotton goods throughout the 
country. In 1644 again the Dutch records note that several 
dealers in currency and some Mocha merchants had become 
bankrupt in Surat, so that the bullion market was disorganised ; 
and I take it that this trouble is referred to in a letter from 
the English factors in which it is said that in Gombroon “a 
commodity can no sooner be in any request but such vast 
quantities are suddenly sent that it becomes of no esteem. 
The like it is with Mocha. So that Basra is yet the place 
that produceth you most profit.” This last opinion was, how- 
ever, soon falsified, for in 1647 the glut at Basra was as bad 
as at Mocha owing to “ the infinite quantity of goods trans- 
ported there, and the small vend.” There was similar trouble 
in connection with the market at Achin: the tyrant-king of 
that place died in 1641, and the reputation of his successor 
for just dealing attracted numerous Indian ventures, so that 
there was a glut of cotton goods, and not long after the stocks 
were estimated to be sufficient for two years to come. The 
general result of these and other incident of the period is to 
suggest that the eagerness and lack of restraint which now 
characterise the markets of Western India are qualities which 
go far back into history ; certainly during our period there 
was no‘lack of energy or initiative, and in the conditions 
which prevailed we cannot wonder that it should have been 
devoted so largely to business of 4 highly speculative nature. 


» 
t 


o 
23 THE Inpico MARKET IN GUJARAT 


The working of the mafxets during our «Period can be 
illustrated most effectively by tracing the changes in price 
recorded for ® few important commodities. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that no systematic price*records are available 
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among Indian sources, but the inforfnation given in the 
English correspondence is extensive, apd-many additional 
figures have been preserved in the Batavia Journals, so that 
in favourable circumstances an almost continuous account of 
fluctuations can be constructed. Unfortunately some of the 
figures are difficult to interpret ; the quakity of woollen cloth, 
for instance, varied so greatly that it would be rash to discuss 
the prices quoted for it without specialised knowledge of the 
subject ; a somewhat similar danger exists in regard to some 
other imports such as coral and ivory ; while on the export 
side changes in the sources of supply affect the value of the 
figures which are available for saltpetre and cotton goods. 
The illustrations which follow have been chosen go as to avoid 
these difficulties as far as possible; in some cases, such as 
lead, or quicksilver, or cloves, there is no question of marked 
differences in quality, while in others, such as indigo, the 
figures give the average price paid, or quoted, for large export 
consignments, and in this way eliminate fluctuations due to 
variations tn the quality of particular parcels. The units in 
terms of which prices are quoted are discussed in Appendix D. 
The question of trade allowances, of one or two sers in the 
maund, presents some difficulty, as it is often uncertain 
whether their occasional mention indicates a regular custom 
or a special concession, but the error they introduce cannot 
be greater than fivg per cent, and the significant fluctuations 
are usually much larger, so that we can draw inferences from 
them which are substantially, though perhaps not arith- 
metically, correct. R 

The first illustration relates to the price of thé export 
grade of Sarkhej indigo in the Ahmadabad market, the figures 
for which are given in the table on following page. 

In order to interpret these figures it is desirable in the first 
place to arrive at the standard of price which was recognised 
in the market at the opening of the period. Thére4s no doubt * 
tlfat the early English buyers took Rs. 18 as the standard, 
Writing from’ Ahmadabad in November 1613, Thomas 
Aldworth reported that the price had fallen, greatly owing 
to the absence of Portuguese buyers, “ insomuch that their 
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Parozs or Savkey Invigo at Anmapanan, 1600-63 


Norg.—The price is given | in rupees 
In 1635-36 this maund was 
authorities have been reduced by i 
old as 20 to 18), so as to facilitate com, 

In the references, L.R. stands for 


maul, 


‘and decimals) for a Gujarat maund of 83 Ib. 
and from 1636 the quotations given In the 
O per cent (the new maund standing to the 
ison for the 
+ Received, F. for English Factories, 


Perfod, 


D.R. tor Dagh Register, ¥.R. for Factory Records, 0.C. for Original Correspondence, 


1622 (Jan.) ‘ 
» (Aug.-Dee.) 
ids (apr) hie 


” 


» (Dec.) 
1625 . 


woe 
1628 (Jan. ) 
” -) 


1630 . 
1632 . 


1630 (Jan.) 


(Dee.) 
1640 (Jan.) 
» (Dee.) 


1648 (Jan.) 
vn (Apr,) 
1650. 
1653 . 


1665. ... 
1656. 1 @. 


16638. 9, 


Price, 
Ras, and 
Decimals, 


18-00 
10-00-12:00 
14-00 
14-00 
10-00-12-00 
12-00-13-00 
12-00~15-00 
1500-18-00 
15-00 
10-00 


1400-15-00 
12-75-1425 
16-00 
19-00-22-00. 
23-00-25-00 


Under 18-00 (?) 
26-90 


17:30 
20:00 


2db-ie40 


13-50-14-40 
14-62-14-85 


17-00 
20-70-22-50 (?) 
20-25-21-60 
17-10-20-25 
17-10-17-55 
19-35-19-80 
12-60-1350 

14:22 

11-81 (?) 

15-75-16-20 
13-25-13-50 


Description. 


Quoted 


” 


” 
” 


Paid 


Quoted 

Pald 

Estimate 

Pald by Dutch 
Pald by English 
Estimate 

Asked 

Quoted 


Asked 
Pald 
oted 
timate 


Asked 
Asked 


Quoted 


Agreed with Dutch 
Monopoly price 
Paid 

Estimate 

Quoted 

Paid, average 


Quoted 

Paid, average 
Anticipated 
Asked 

Paid 


Pald 
Asked 


Estimato} Experi- 
Actyal ment 


Quoted ‘ 
Pald " 


Quoted 
Paid 





Reference, 


LR. 7 306, and passim, 
LRA 28, 
Jourdain, 217, 
LR, 4, 306, 
LW. Hl, 214, 238, 
» oy 248, 


Terpstra’s Surat, App. IV. 
, » App. VIL. 
E.R.'L a2, 


FR. Surat, 1, 16, 


EK i. 
353, 

EK. fi to. 

mm 10%, 158, 102, 

mon Boa 

yOT ger’ 

» on» O8h. 

EAR. dil, 63, 

F.R, Surat, 1. 100. 


ELF. ill, 230, 


F.R. Surat, 84 (iL), 62. 
ELF, iv, 215. 


NOTES.—1635. Perhaps the figure 27-00 should be reduced to 24-30; it is not clear 
whether the size of the maund had been increased before or after this transaction 


took place. 
1638, 
1645, 


is quoted 


spfcious ; quoted by s factor on his defence, 
per bale, but this is impausible, and I assume maund 


to be meai 
1658, Greatly adultetateg ; described as “ haifhdirt.”” 
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best flat indigo, that was wont to be sold for 18 rupees, is now 
offered for 14 rupees, and like to fall every day”; and the 
same rate is used for reference by two or three other merchants 
in the course of the next year or so. The chief business of 
these merchants in India was to buy indigo, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that they had taken all possilje pains to ascertain 
the facts of the market; but even if we make the rather 
violent conjecture that they had been deceived by a conspiracy 
among their brokers, we can safely say that the standard at 
the time when English purchasers began was certainly above 
Rs. 15. It is true that the first actual quotation, which was 
given by Finch in 1609, falls much below this standard, being 
equivalent to Rs. 10 to 12 per maund, but we are justified in 
regarding his figures as abnormally low. In the first place, 
Finch was not buying but only inquiring, and when, as was 
obviously the case in Gujarat, the market was anxious to 
attract new customers, pro forma quotations were likely to 
fall below the facts. In the second place, Gujarat was during 
this seasow suffering from a severe financial crisis, and it is 
reasonable to infer that holders of stocks were unusually 
anxious to sell. In a letter written a few weeks before the 
date of his report, Finch. tells of the sudden bankruptcy of 
one of the leading merchants, and the flight of another who 
was involved in the collapse. and in these circumstances the 
quotation given cannot be regarded as typical of normal 
conditions, even though it represented the panic price of the 
moment. 

The next figure in the table is for the spring of 1612; it 
is given by Jourdain as having been agreed on as the basis 
for adjusting certain transactions in the Red Sea, and may 
safely be taken as representative of the season in Gujarat. 
In the next two years prices were depressed by the absence of 
Portuguese buyers owirlg to the war with the Moguls, "but this 
disturbing cause was quickly eliminated, and, whensthe Dutch 
caine to Gujarat and appeared xs possible buyers, the price 
was “talked uf” to Rs. 18, the figure which I have taken as 
the standard. The bulk of the cargo despatched by the 
English in 1619 wonks out at 40 mahmudis, or say Rs. 16, 
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free on board ; charges from Ahmadabed to the ship’ 3 side 
were about one rupee a maund, so that Rs. 15 is a fair figure 
for this year! From 1621 to 1625 prices were very low, 
Rs, 7 being talked of at one time. I have found no record 
of a reason for this drop, a fact which is not in itself surprising, 
since buyers are usually more ready to defend high prices than 
to explain prices when they are low; the Portuguese were 
now buying very little, but the demand of the Dutch and 
English taken together should have supported the market, 
and I conjecture that the fall was due to temporary over- 
production, growers having no means of judging the real 
requirements of the new customers, and being misled by the 
vigour of their methods. However that may be, the price 
had returned. to Rs. 14-15 by the year 1628, while early in 
1630 there is a quotation of Rs. 16; the fall was therefore a 
temporary phenomenon. The famine followed, and for a 
time the market was dead ; at the end of 1630 the price was 
Rs, 18 for what. was left of the old stock, “a poor remains of 
refuse stuff,” and there was no new crop in prospect. When 
cultivation was resumed, food-stuffs at first took precedence ; 
quotations for indigo ranged up to Rs. 25, and late in 1633 
the situation was further complicated by the monopoly which 
has been described in a previous section. The Dutch and 
English came to an agreement to limit offers to Rs. 16-18, but 
the monopolists stood out for Rs. 27, and*they were supported 
by the curtailment of production resulting from their opera- 
tions ; in the north the peasants, “ being in general a resolute, 
hare-brained folk,” rooted up their standing crops, and, though 
we are not told of similar action in Gujarat, we may safely 
infer that sowings were reduced. The price remained about 
Rs. 25 or over for two yearssafter the monopoly closed, but 
agriculture was now recovering, and in 1639 and ‘1640 the 
English purchases were made at about Rs. 17. The fall 
continued ‘for some time, because adulteration had become 
very prevalent, and European buyers were insisting on a high 


1 In the detailed invoice attached to Original Correspondence, No. 1725, 
the charges orf 2007 maunds from Ahmadabad tothe ships at Swally, the 
roadstead of Surat, are given as Rs. 2038. 
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standard of quality, but by 1644 there was a recovery, attri- 
buted to improved manufacture and a shoré crop. In the two 
following years the price was over Rs. 20, the rise being 
attributed to the official measures taken to check adulteration : 
in 1648 adulteration was again troublesome, and the English 
factors experimented in manufacture, bat were unable to 
reduce the cost appreciably. A reaction came in 1650, as 
the result of a very good crop both in the north and in 
Gujarat, while three years later the average price paid was 
little over Rs. 14. The very low price of 1655 is explained by 
gross adulteration, and the last available quotations up to 
1660 range round Rs. 16; while a Dutch report of 1663 records 
that purchases below Rs, 14 represented a rise in the price 
at that time. 

It may be added that Tavernier, whose experience covered. 
the last twenty years of our period, puts the ruling price at 
from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20, a quotation which agrees substantially 
with the standard suggested for its beginning. Taking then 
the whole period into review, I cannot point to any evidence 
of a rise in the normal'price ; fluctuations can be accounted 
for usually by recorded alterations in the demand or supply, 
and the adjustments are dt least as rapid as could fairly be 
expected. Even if we take the view that the first English 
buyers were deceived, it is not possible to argue that prices in 
the last decade of our period were materially higher than in 
1613, when they began to buy. 


€ 
4, Tae Markets ror Imporrep Goops: * 


The next commodity tp be considered is quicksilver. 
There was a limited but insistent demand for the metal, 
chiefly, f presume, for{conversion into vermilion, ang, as it 
was not produced in India, it is a simple case to illustrate 
the market for imported goods. , The offtake of the Gujarat 
market was estimated at from 15,000 to 20,000 Ib. annually, 


1 A quicksilver mine near Agra is referred to in Lettess Received, iii. 63, 
but we hear nothing morg about it, and I take it to have bech an invention 
put about by buyers in order to lower the price. 
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and appears to hate been fairly constant ; any shortage of 
supply sent up prices rapidly, while even a small excess 
sufficed to break the market. Supplies came from China as 
well as from Europe; they might arrive by way of the Red 
Sea as well as the Cape ; and the small bulk of the commodity 
rendered it suitable for surreptitious private trade. All these 
factors combined to make the market highly speculative, and 
the price fluctuated within wide limits. The unit of sale was the 
Gujarat maund, and in order to facilitate comparison, [ have 
again reduced the quotations by ten per cent from the year 
1636 onwards, so that the figures given apply throughout to 
a maund of 33 lb.; both rupees and mahmudis are quoted 
in the various Gujarat markets, and I take these in one series, 
neglecting the cost of transit (somewhere about a rupee per 
maund) between Surat and Ahmadabad. 

Tn 1609, Finch found the price to vary from Rs. 64 to 80, 
but this was as we have seen a time of crisis, when buyers were 
likely to hold off. In 1612-13 sales were made at Rs. 120, and 
up to Rs. 160, but the arrival of fresh supplies in 1614 brought 
the price down to Rs. 100, while in 1615-16 it was Rs, 80, 
“no buyers,” on an unfounded report of the discovery of a 
mine near Agra. From 1619 onwards the level of prices fell, 
and Rs. 60-90 represents the general trend of the market for 
the next few years ; the fall was probably due to the establish- 
ment of the Dutch at Surat, as their sypplies competed with 
those brought by the English. In 1625-26 there was a sharp 
rise; the Dutch had brought nothing, the Portuguese little, 
and supplies by the Red Sea route were also scanty, with 
the result that the price rose to Rs. 100, with small lots 
at Rs. 120. The next noticeable change was in 1630, 
when excessive supplies brought by the Dutch and by 
English private traders, coming just at the beginning of 
the famine, broke the market, and prices fell below 
Rs, 60. *Private trade continued to keep prices down: in 
1633 the rate was Rs. 36, in 1634 it was Rs. 42, and in 1836 
the Dutch sold some at Rs. 35}. I have fouhd no quotations 
for the next pine years, but the commodity reappears in 1645 
at about Rs. 65-70, and in 1649 it wre over Rs. 110. The 
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rise appears to have been due in part to the failure of Chinese 
supplies, for in 1652 the English factors wrote that if that 
trade revived, the price might go down again to Rs. 60 ; 
Dutch, English, and Portuguese were at this time all importing, 
and there was evidently a sharp fall, for a transaction at Rs. 
754 in 1654 was described as a good advance on the previous 
price. A recovery had occurred by 1659, when the price was 
Rs. 100, and in 1661 the Dutch obtained Rs. 84. Generalisa- 
tion is obviously dangerous in regard to such a market, but 
I think it may fairly be said that there is no trace of any rise 
in the normal price, which I should place at Rs. 80-100 over 
the whole period, while occasional outbursts of excessive 
competition were of at least temporary benefit to the Indian 
consumer. 

The Surat market for lead offers a great contrast to that 
for quicksilver. Imports were again the main source of supply, 
and they came, I think, entirely from Europe, with com- 
petition between Dutch and English consignments; but the 
market was. not free, for the local Governor usually asserted 
a claim to buy all that was offered in the town, and, if it had 
not been for the existence of alternative outlets, the price 
would have depended chiefly on his views. In point of fact 
alternatives existed: there was usually a free market in 
Ahmadabad, while the masters of coasting vessels were glad 
to carry the metal as ballast, and we read of sales from Surat 
to Goa, Lahari Bandar, and Rajapur, as well as to the Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf. The positioi then was that 
imported lead would ordinarily be sold to the local Governor, 
but he could not, except by violence, obtain it for macht below 
the market price ruling along the coast, though probably a 
small concession might be mfide in order to avoid friction. 

At the opening of our period the price of the Gujarat 
maund ranged between 7 and 8 mabmudis,? and up to the year 

* }. 


The Batavia Journals occasionally mention an export c* lead from 
Siam, and eome of this may have reached Surat, though I have found no 
recor of the fact. 

* T give the figures as recorded in mahmudis, because they are ao small 
that to reduce them to rupees would involve the use of fninute fractions, 
The mahmudi was worth Sbout $ of a rupee, rising to ¢ as time went on. 

€ © 
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1630 there are no ifidications of a change though the quota- 
tions are fairly numerous. In 1634 we hear that the English 
Company’s lead had been detained in the custom house for 
nearly two years, because the Governor wanted it at 5} ma. ; 
but in 1638 the price was up to 74 ma.,, and in 1642 to 8 ma. 
These two quotations, as well as those which follow, should 
be reduced by ten per cent to allow for the increase in the 
maund, but fractional deductions from such small figures 
would give a misleading idea of minute accuracy, and in this 
case I leave the deductions to be allowed for. In 1646 the 
merchants hoped to realise 10 ma., and this rate was reached 
in 1650, but in 1652 the Governor was offering 8 ma., and 
in 1659 the price paid was 9} ma. If we exclude the occasional 
forced sales, and remember that from the year 1636 onwards 
the figures are subject to a ten per cent deduction, we sec 
that the range of price in the course of 50 years was from 7 to 
9 ma., with no definite tendency in either direction. In this 
case then we can conclude that the normal price along the 
Indian coast had not risen materially, for if it had risen, the 
Governor of Surat would have been forced eventually to 
increase his offers, or the lead would have gone elsewhere. 

A third illustration of the course of the import market may 
be found in the sales of cloves, a commodity of which the 
English records have comparatively little to say, but which 
is mentioned frequently by the Dutch. The trade passed 
through various phases. In the sixteenth century the com- 
modity was in theory a monopoly of the king of Portugal, 
but private trade was active, and I suspect that there was in 
fact a certain amount of competition among sellers even when 
Portuguese authority in the Moluccas was firmly established. 
Towards the end of the century, when the political situation 
in the Spice Islands was increasingly involved, thesmarket at 
Macassar came into prominence, and the history of the next 
fifty yeafs covers the Dutch acquisition of the sources of 
supply, and their prolonged efforts to stop the leakage‘ by 
way of Macassar; it is only in the ‘fifties that we find their 
monopoly in thorough working order. 

The usual price of cloves at the Mogr] Court about the year 
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1596 is given by Abul Fazl ‘ot a figure wlfich, allowing for the 
cost of inland carriage, works out to about Rs. 35 for a 
Gujarat maund of 33 Ibs. landed at Surat! The first quarter 
of the seventeenth century shows a marked rise, for which I 
have found no explanation, but which may be attributed 
partly to the disturbed state of the Spige Islands and partly 
to increased shipments to Europe; the price at Surat was 
Rs. 64 in 1617, Ra, 72 in 1621, and Rs. 84 in 1622. The 
record is broken at this point for eleven years, but prices 
were still high when information again becomes available, 
being Rs.77 in 1633, Rs. 55 in 1634, and Rs. 67 early in 1636 ; 
the last figure, and all which follow, have been reduced by 10 
per cent to allow for the increase in the maund. Later in 
1636 there was a sudden fall to about Rs. 40, and between 
1641 and 1645 the rate varied between Rs. 27 and 35. In 1648 
the price to consumers was raised, for the syndicate which had 
bought the entire supply at Rs. 414 resold it at Rs. 55 to 60, 
and the rate of Rs. 50 ruled in 1649. Another gap in the 
record occurs at this point, but apparently the authorities in 
Amsterdam found themselves at last in a position to regulate 
the spice trade of the world on a uniform basis, for we find 
that in 1657 India was assigned fixed quantities, to be sold 
at or above specified prices, and the minimum rate for cloves 
works out at Rs. 77 for a maund of 33 Ib.; the correlation 
of supply and price was clearly not exact, for sales in 1661 
were made at the high price of nearly Rs. 95.2 It appears 
then that on this side of India consumers nad to pay prices 
higher than the competitiye level from about 1615 to 1636, 
and again from 1648 onwards.- It should be added that in 
the Surat market allowances were occasionally made to buyers 
of as much as 4 sers in the Maund; I have taken these into 
account iy the figures given in the Dutch records, where they 


1 Abul Fazl's figure is 60 dams per ser, or Ra. 60 for an ‘AKwari maund, 
Writing in 1626 Pelsart (f. 8) mentioned that old merchants hed told him 
that the rate in Agra used to be Ra, 60 or 80, so that Abul Faz] was probably 
correct. 

* An entry in Realia, vol. iii, under “ Spices,” suggests that prices had 
been fixed at any rate by the year 1063, but I havo not found a record of 
the actual date. 
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are clearly indicated, but it is possible that some of the 
quotations from English sources should be reduced by about 
10 per cent. The error, if it oxists, is small in size compared 
with the actual fluctuations. 

The clove market on the East Coast has features of greater 
interest, because here the Dutch had for a time to meet the 
active competition of the Danes, who obtained supplies at 
Macassar. The prices at Masulipatam are given in pagodas 
per local maund (about 26 Ib.), and I have not attempted to 
convert them into rupees, because the gradual rise in the 
silver-value of the pagoda cannot be traced with sufficient 
accuracy to determine the precise ratio in a particular year, 
It may be said, however, that the rate at Akbar’s Court, 
which I have taken as a starting-point, would represent at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century very nearly 7 pagodas 
for the local maund delivered at Masulipatam. We find that 
here, as in Surat, a marked rise occurred early in the century. 
A year or two before 1616, the usual price was stated } to be 
84 to 10 p., but in 1618 the rate was 14] p., “an unheard of 
price”; in 1622 it was 13 p., and by 1631 it had risen further 
to 20 p. At this point the competition of the Danes became 
acute, and there was a sudden fall to 8 p. in 1632; in 1638 
the price dropped further to 6 p. and in 1639 to 4 or 4} p., 
a figure which the English factors conjectured was intended 
“to break the Danes altogether.” Prjces remained about 
5 p. for the next five years, after which the record breaks off ; 
but when we next near of the trade, the monopoly is complete, 
and the minimum prices prescribed from Amsterdam work 
out between 13 and 14 p. In this case, therefore, consumers 
benefited for a time owing to the war of prices. but in the 
end they had to pay, and pay,heavily, for the monopoly which 
the Dutch had established by effort prolonged over nearly 
half a century. 

The mafket for mace and nutmegs followed a somewhat 
similar course, and here also consumers had in, the end to pay 


1 This quotation is taken from Schorer, f. 7. His report is not dated, 
but it reached Holland in 1616, and must therefore refer to the market, of 
1614 or 1615. 
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higher prices; but apart from these mbnopoly-goods, I can 
find no trace of any increase in the normal cost of imports, 
and the figures available for tin, ivory, and coral suggest 
that the tendency was if anything towards a small reduction. 


* 


5. Foop-GRains AND Sihver 


It may be urged that the prices of such commodities as 
lead, or quicksilver, or spices, were of little interest to the 
population of India taken as a whole. The contention is 
true, and it applies to all imported goods, because none of 
them entered largely into the consumption of the masses. 
The indigo market is of more general significance, for while 
the crop was grown for export by comparatively few peasants, 
it came into competition with food-grains, and consequently 
its price affords an indication of the conditions affecting 
agriculture ; but, at the same time, it cannot be denied that 
we want most of all to know the course of prices in raw 
produce—food-grains, oilseeds, and cotton—because, taken 
together, these commodities represent the bulk of the country’s 
income at this period. Unfortunately the data available under 
these heads pre scanty. -I have found no quotations for oil- 
seeds, while those available for cotton are too few to form 
anything like a connected series, and even in the case of 
food-grains the matgrials are very disappointing in point of 
quantity. The English factors were not ordinarily concerned 
in the grain trade: the Dutch were, but the available records 
do not show the prices paig, or the values of the consignments ; 
and regular accounts of housekeeping expenses or‘of the cost 
of victualling ships have not, so far as I can learn, been 
preserved.! The information givailable is therefore frag- 
mentaryy but the facta which are on record fit together in 
a way which makes it possible to draw tentative inferences. 

The normal prices of grain in Northern India’ a? the end of 
the sixteenth century have been preserved for us by Abul Fazl, 
and we are on Sairly safe ground in concluding, first, that the 


1 The Agra Accounts, which are quoted eleewhere, extend over only two 
years, one at least of wh&h was altogether abnormal. 
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relative values of thé various food-grains were much the same 
as in 1910-12, and, second, that actual prices rose sevenfold 
between the two periods indicated. I have not found data 
for the north between 1600 and 1660, but the following facts 
are on record for the markets of Gujarat. In the year 1609, 
Finch says that rice “of the best” could be got in Surat at 
a rial-of-eight per quintal, which is equivalent to about 65 |b. 
per rupee, and we can safely infer that ordinary qualities 
were substantially cheaper. In 1611 rice for an English ship 
was bought at 65 Ib., wheat at 53}, and a pulse (mung) at 
72} Ib.: probably these figures were substantially above the 
current market-rates, for the buyers were in a hurry to get 
the ship provisioned, and they had little experience of the 
country. The purchase was made in October, when wheat 
would be near the maximum of the year. In 1619, a con- 
signment of wheat sent to Bantam was invoiced at a price 
which works out to 78} Ib. free on board, representing some- 
thing over 80 lb. in the market. In 1623 we have a record 
of wheat-meal bought for baking bread for the ships, and, 
taking the usual contemporary ratio of meal to wheat, we 
get a rate of 85 lb. of wheat per rupee. The Dutch factor 
van Twist says that before the famine of 1630, the usual 
price of wheat was 33} Dutch pounds for 108 stivers, which 
makes nearly 824 lb. avoirdupois per rupee.'' In none of 
the specific cases quoted is there any complaint that the price 
was exceptional, nor have I found any indications that 
scarcity prevailed in the years to which they relate; they 
appear to me to support the definite statement of van Twist, 
who, as his record and his writings prove, possessed a minute 
knowledge of Gujarat, and I think the inference is justified 
that, in the first quarter of the centur-”, the usual, or normal, 
rate of wheat was somewhere about 0 or 85 Ib. the rupee. 
T have found no indication of the usual price of rice, beyond 
8 statement that in Broach it was about 65 Ib. for a rupee. 

1 The Gujarat Report, written in 1629, gives the usugl price in Broach 
at a figure which works out to 75 Ib. It is practically certain that 
van Twist had thig report before him when he wrute; perhaps be chose & 


rather higher Sgure out of regard for the position of Gujarat as a whole, 
but the difference is not verv material. 
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In the transaction of 1611 ‘referred to ak ove, it was somewhat 
cheaper than wheat, and this relation might be inferred from 
a consideration of the sources of supply; but the difference 
in value of the varieties of rice was, and is, so great that it 
weuld in any case be dangerous to base any conclusions on 
such figures. > 

The rise of prices during the famine was enormous. In 
November 1630, the English factors bought wheat at the rate 
of 133 lb., and » month later they found that grain was 
unprocurable “ though at sevenfold the price of former times 
accustomed ”; if the normal was, as suggested, 80 or 85 lbs., 
this means that the rate had now risen to 12 Ib. or less. The 
year 1631 was marked by further calamities, and in September 
we hear of 2h ser for a mahmudi, giving a rate of very little 
over 6 Ib. per rupee ; supplies arrived during the winter, and 
in January 1632 the rate was about 12} Ib., until the supplies 
were engrossed, when prices rose again. The next quotation 
I have found relates to the year 1635, when a consignment of 
wheat was bought for Goa at 33 Ib., and this seems to mark 
the end of the period of pressure ; prices were falling, season- 
able rain had produced abundance of all sorts of grain, and in 
1636 prices were lower, than before the famine. We have 
seen in a previous section that the price of indigo remained 
high until 1638, but was down to the normal in 1639 and 1640 ; 
this fact appears to confirm the statement that the old normal 
was restored in the case of food-grains also, and the two 
years’ delay in the case of indigo is what’ might be expected 
in view of the precedence naturally given to the former. 

There are thus definite grounds for the inferences ‘chat. the 
normal price of wheat in Gujarat was about 80 to 85 Ib. per 
rupee in the first quarter ot the seventeenth century, that it 
was not, permanently ‘Itered by the effects of the famine of 
1630, and that the old rate persisted at least to the fear 1640. 
At this point the supply of direct data fails, and, except in 
seasons of scarcity, I have not found a single positive indication 
of the price of any food-grain in Gujarat during the next 
twenty years. This absence of data is not without significance, 
For the English factors the time was one of drastic retrench- 
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e 
ment, and I think wé should have heard of it if their bills for 
wages and household expenses had been materially increased 
by a rise in prices ; the absence of complaints on this score sug- 
gests that causes of complaint were wanting, and that prices 
kept within the limits regarded by the factors as customary.) 

In the absence of direct data, some light may be thrown 
on the question by the rate of wages paid in Surat. A letter 
written in 1636 says that the wages paid to peons had formerly 
been from five to seven mahmudis monthly ; the rates were 
raised in 1634 by three mahmudis, and an attempt to revert 
to the old rates was successfully resisted by the peons on the 
ground that, although food-prices had dropped, clothing still 
remained expensive. In 1636, therefore, when food-prices had 
returned to the normal, the peons received from 8 to 10 
mahmudis. I have found no subsequent reference to their 
wages for the rest of our period, a fact which by itself suggests 
that there was no important change, but Ovington, who 
reached Surat in the year 1690, found that the rate was then 
4 rupees, or 9 mahmudis at the exchange current late in our 
period : thus the rate showed no change after half a century, 
and the fact supports the inference that prices of food had 
not risen to such an extent as to necessitate a rise in wages. 
We are justified then in saying that, while normal prices of 
food did not change between 1610 and 1640, there is no 
evidence to show that they changed dugng the next twenty 
years, and such indications as are available suggest that they 
remained fairly constant. 

No surprise need be felt that whgat should stand at about 
85 Ib. in Gujarat a very few years after the rate of 185 Ib. 
had been recorded as prevalent in N orthern India - the figures 
which have been given for the cost of land-transport show 
that it would have required nearly thr#e rupees to bring 85 Ib. 
of wheat from Agra to Gujarat, and obviously no one would 
have thought of doing this so long as the total return would 
be only a°’rupee. The markets were in fact, quite distinct, 


1 In 1650, and, again in 1659, we find statements that prices had risen 
in consequence of Yailure of the rains, but there is no suggestion of « change 
in normal rates. 
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and it required the enormous rise ‘in pices which has been - 
indicated to attract distant supplies to the scene of a famine, 
The great advantage of water-carriage in such conditions ig 
« shown by the fact that during the famine the English at 
Surat were buying wheat from Persia, while fifteen years 
later they were able to forward supplies to famine-stricken 
Madras; the coasts could help each other, but in the interior 
nothing could be done without such a rise in prices as occurred 
in Gujarat. 


In the India of our period, even more than at the present 
day, to talk of the price of food-grains was also to talk of the 
purchasing-power of the money in circulation. Measured in 
terms of food, the value of the rupee fell as from 7 to 1 in 
Northern India between 1595 and the period 1910-12, which 
I have taken as the basis of the calculations I have published 
on this subject. The wholesale price of wheat in Gujarat 
during those years was about 20 Ib. per rupee, so that in this 
case the value of the rupee fell as from 4 or 4} to 1 in the course 
of three centuries, Whether any portion of this fall took 
place during our period is a question of real importance, 
because, until it has been answered, we cannot reach definite 
conclusions regarding the incidence of the land-revenue, 
which in the seventeenth century may justly be described as, 
next to the rainfall, the weightiest factor in the economic life 
of the country. It is clear that practically all wholesale 
transactions in Gujarat were settled in’silver coin, while 
there are no grounds for inferring any large change in 
the velocity of the circulation, Now, with ‘the’ excep- 
tion of the clove-market on the East Coast, all the prices 
hitherto discussed are silver-prices: we have seen that 
spices eventually becalne dear owing to the perfection of 
the Dutch monopoly, but, apart from spices, we have found 
no trace of a rise in the normal price of imports, of a typical 
export, or of the staple food-grains ; and to say so much is 
merely to say that we have found no trace of a fall in the 
value of silver money. It is true that our examination has 
not extended to all sommodities, but, with the exception of 
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cotton goods, raw cotton, and oilseeds, it has covered most of 
the ground: data for raw cotton and oilseeds are wanting, 
as I have said above, while, as regards cotton goods, the 
interpretation of the figures which are available is so dependent - 
on obscure questions of quality that I have thought it best to 
ignore them. It can be shown, for example, that broad and 
narrow baftas, the staple calicoes of Gujarat, were bought for 
England rather more cheaply about 1640 than about 1620,} 
but complaints of the deterioration of weaving after the famine 
make it dangerous to base any argument on the decline in 
price ; while for tracts which escaped the famine, prices are not 
on record over a sufficiently long period to justify any inference. 
The evidence then is incomplete, but it appears to me to 
permit of the provisional conclusion that the probabilities are 
entirely against the occurrence of a fall in the value of silver 
during the half century which we are considering, To 
establish such an occurrence, it would be necessary to demon- 
strate two propositions : first, that a rise in price, not otherwise 
accounted for, took place in a number of commodities, equal 
in importance to the aggregate of those which have been 
discussed ; and second, that the prices of imports, indigo, and 
food-grains were depressed by causes of which J have found 
no trace, so that they failed to respond to the assumed fall 
in silver. Until some evidence to support these propositions 
comes to light, it would be unprofitable to,discuss the question 
further, and I shall proceed on the provisional conclusion that 
in the Gujarat markets silver was a fairly stable standard of 
value between 1610 and 1660. < G 

If this conclusion be accepted for Gujarat, it can safely be 
extended to Northern India, taken as a whole. , The north 
may be regarded as one market for silver : there was practically 
no local production or large influx ovewthe land frontier, and 
the supply was maintained by the imports on the coast, that 

@ee 


1 The avergge prices, free on board, shown for tho large consignments 4 
1619 in the Bie given in the last chapter were, broad baftas, 6:3 and 
6-8 mahmudis per piece, and narrow baftas, 3-8 and 5-0 ma. In the invoice 
for December 1640 (Original Correspondence, 1764), the corresponding prices 
(including charges (0 the ship's side) are, broad baftas 5-2 and 5:5; narrow, 
3-8 and 4-1 ma. 7 
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is to say in Bengal, Sind, ‘and Gujarat. The account which 
has been given of the maritime trade of Bengal shows that the 
influx of silver cannot have been great until the last decade 
of our period, when the Dutch restored and extended the 
traditional export business; Sind was even less important 
from this point of view, and I thinkathat students of the 
contemporary records will agree that the trade of the various 
ports of Gujarat constituted the principal source of supply. 
We may then regard the silver-using north as a reservoir 
replenished chiefly from Gujarat, though subsidiary streams 
entered it from Bengal and Sind; but we must not regard 
the silver as absolutely mobile, because the cost and risk of 
transport were by no means negligible. In these circumstances, 
if the total supply had exceeded the absorptive capacity of 
the country, so that the quantity of silver in circulation tended 
to rise, the resulting fall in its value would have been most 
apparent in Gujarat, where the principal supplies were 
received and minted: and since we have found that no 
noticeablé fall in value occurred in Gujarat, we may infer 
that the stability of silver as a standard extended throughout 
the country, or in other words that the stream of silver poured 
in by the Dutch and other merchants was not in excess of 
the absorptive capacity of Northern and Western India taken 
as a whole. 

In this connection it may be well to notice the history of 
the Mogul mint at Surat, because at first sight the facts 
relating to it might suggest a large incredse in the currency. 
Practically all the silver imported, whether foreign coin or 
bullion, was taken directly to’a mint and reissued in vhe form 
of rupees or mahmudis.! At the opening of our period, the 
chief mint of Gujarat was located at Ahmadabad, where it 
had been established Vby Akbar after his conquest of the 
country. Akbar had also set up a mint in Suraé; it was 
closed for a time, but was reopened in 1620, presumably in ‘ 


1 As explained ‘in Appendix D, mahmudis were coined up to about 1637 
in the mint at Mulher in Baglan. I gather that this coinage at Surat was 
not undertaken when that mint was reopened in 1620,"but: in any case it 
was concerned mainly with rupees, 
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consequence of the growing importance of the seaport. By 
the year 1634 the amount of silver imported at Surat had 
outrun the capacity of the local mint, and two years later the 
difficulty of obtaining currency was one of the reasons urged 
in favour of a proposal to move the English headquarters to 
Ahmadabad ; but the difficulty was met by increasing the 
capacity of the Surat mint, which thenceforward appears to 
have been equal to all ordinary demands. It is certain then 
that imports of silver into Surat increased largely, but it does 
not follow that there was an increase in Gujarat taken as a 
whole, and in point of fact the change must be regarded as 
an indication of the transfer of business to Surat from Cambay. 
The chief trade of the Portuguese was conducted at the latter 
port, and the silver imported by them was naturally taken 
to the mint at Ahmadabad; when trade passed from the 
Portuguese to the Dutch and English, Surat prospered but 
Cambay declined ; and the large increase in coinage at Surat 
was counterbalanced by a decrease at the northern mint. 

This change can be traced in the collections of Mogul 
coins in Indian museums, which in the aggregate are suffi- 
ciently extensive to afford a rough indication of the relative 
importance of the different mints. The following figures have 
been extracted from the catalogues of the three principal 
collections. 


e 
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Taking the whole period from Akbar to Aurangzeb, it will 


1 The figureayof ‘Aurangzob'a coinage include the few specimens minted 
by Marad Bakhsh in 1668. : 
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be seen that the two mints are about equally represented in 
the collections, but that Ahmadabad declined as Surat rose. 
The extension at Surat was carried out early in Shahjehan’s 
reign, and thenceforward it became the chief mint of Gujarat, 
supplying nine-tenths of the specimens available for the reign 
of Aurangzeb. These figures then support the inference that 
during our period there was not a large proportionate increase 
in the influx of silver into Gujarat ; the direct trade to Europe 
was undoubtedly a new feature, but its volume was small 
relatively to the existing commerce, which we have seen no 
reason to think was largely extended ; and, taking the busi- 
ness of this part of the country as a whole, we are justified 
in the view that the course of trade was not such as to produce 
a general rise in prices of produce.! 

Turning now to the other side of India, it may be said at 
once that I have found practically no data for the course of 
prices of food-grains on the Coromandel coast. We know 
that famines were frequent in this region, and that in bad 
seasons prices rose enormously, but we do not know their 
tendency in ordinary years, and can say only that the absence 
of complaints regarding increase in the cost of living is a 
fact consistent with tle theory that normal prices did not 
greatly change. The stability of wage-rates stated in silver 
points in the same direction. Methwold, who left Masuli- 
patam in 1622, put the rate for the factory servants at a 
rial-of-eight monthly, or approximately two rupees. In 1658, 
William Smyth gave the wages of factory servants in the 
same neighbourhood as from 4s. to 5s. a month; the rupee 
was at this time taken as e4uivalent to 2s. 3d!, so'that the 
rate is identical with that known to Methwold thirty-six years 
before, and it becomes highly improbable that any large change 
in the ost of living cdh have occurred in the interval. 

{In Bengal, on the other hand, there is definite evidence of 
a large and sudden rise in food prices between the years 1650 ' 

1 It is probable that remittances of silver from Persia to Gujarat fell off 
during our period to an extent which would counteract part of the increased 
import from Europe, though I have not found sufficiently precise data to 


justify a definite assertion ; the balance of trade must” have been affected 
by the new export of sik from the Gulf, 
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and 1660, which is o: interest as throwing light on the economic 
position of that part of the country. It will be remembered 
that the active development of the trade of Bengal began 
when the Dutch and English settled at Hooghly about the 
former year.” ‘In December of 1658 the English factors 
applied for an increase in the allowance for housekeeping 
charges on account of the great rise in the cost of living ; 
their letter is not extant, but from the reply sent by the 
Company it appears that the allegation was made that pro- 
visions had trebled in value, and that the Company did not 
entirely accept this statement, but called for a detailed 
account. We may conjecture that the factors exaggerated 
the extent of the rise, or at least made their case look as strong 
as possible, and it would be unsafe to conclude that prices 
had actually trebled, but we are justified in holding that a 
tise had taken place so great as to render inadequate an 
allowance which had been fixed less than ten years before. 
This rise does not represent the beginning of a divergence 
between Bengal and the rest of the Indian sea-board, but 
rather the removal of an anomaly which appears to have 
been of some standing. By December of 1658, local prices 
had risen very sharply, but, just eight years before, such 
commodities as rice, butter, oil, and wheat could be procured 
“all at half the price or little more that they are in other 
parts”; in other words, up to the end of 1650, prices in 
Bengal were abnormally low compared with those which were 
familiar to the English merchants, that is to say, those which 
prevailed elsewhere on the coast of India; but a few years of 
rapidly expanding trade, financed almost entirely by silver, 
had brought prices up to, or possibly somewhat above, the 
familiar standard. The natyral inference is that the supply 
of silver in Bengal had previously been inadequate in com- 
parison with what was available on other portions of the 
sea-board, so that silver prices would be normally depressed, 
and that the sudden increase in imported supplies occurring 
from 1650 onwards sufficed to remove this special cause, and 
bring Bengal into line with the rest of the coast. This in- 
ference is in accordance with the fact that for a long time 
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previously Bengal had exported rice to ceuntries which would 
more naturally have obtained their supplies from Coromandel. 
To take one instance, Fitch records that Sunargaon (near the 
present Dacca) served all “India” and Ceylon; by India 
we may assume that he meant the Western Coast, to which 
the trade in provisions is mentioned by many other authorities, 
and we have to ask why rice should be carried thither from 
Bengil when it could be obtained from Coromandel by a 
shorter, and much less dangerous, voyage. The only reason- 
able unswer seems to be that the prime cost of provisions in 
Bengal must have been so much lower as to cover the increased 
charge for transit, and that prices were, in fact, low is shown 
by the narratives of various observers from Caesar Frederick 
to William Methwold. Writing of the years about 1620, the 
latter spoke of the traffic in provisions and other goods from 
Bengal to Masulipatam, “which, considering the plenty of 
the place whereunto they bring them, should come hither as 
we say of coals carried to Newcastle, yet here they sell them 
to contented profit ”’--a striking testimony to the difference 
in the purchasing power+of silver in two coastal regions linked 
only by imperfect means of communication. 

It appears, then, to be a fact that Bengal was inadequately 
provided with silver until about the year 1650. A probable 
explanation of this shortage may be found in the working of 
the revenue system. The land revenue was paid mainly in 
silver ; much of it was usually remitted to the Mogul Court in 
the same form ; and the amount of impotted silver retained 
in the province was apparently insufficient to satisfy the 
local demand, so that silver’would normally bé expensive, 
or, what is the same thing, commodities would normally be 
cheap. The entire revenue of Bengal is given in the Ain-i- 
Akbari %s close on 158 lakhs of rupees, but there is some 
reason to think that this record is exaggerated, if not fictitious ; 
taking various statements which relate to the reign of 
Shahjahan, we find that the demand stood at about'130 lakhs 
of rupees.! Some part of this was doubtless spent locally, 


1 The statistics of Bengal given in the Ain cover tracts whigh were outside 
the Mogul Empiro at thd timo of compilation, and the figures for these, at 
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but if we allow fo. the fact that grantees, like the State, 
commonly remitted part of their receipts to the capital in the 
form of cash, we must recognise that the regular drain up- 
country must have amounted to a very large figure, probably 
something like 50 lakhs a year. We have seen in a former 
chapter that the sea-borne trade of Bengal had been at a low 
ebb for many years before 1650, and, while we cannot calculate 
its actual value, we need not wonder if it were insufficient at 
once to meet this drain and provide the province with the 
silver it required. Now the Dutch records show that their 
trade with Bengal was of the order of a lakh of rupees in 
magnitude in the years before 1650, but in 1661 it was close 
on 20 lakhs, the increase representing, as we have scen, 
new business, and being financed mainly by imports of 
silver ; simultaneously the English were developing new busi- 
ness on a smaller but substantial scale ; and it appears to me 
to be reasonable to infer that this sudden increase in the influx 
of silver, approaching, if not exceeding, 20 lakhs annually in 
the closing years of our period, was sufficiently large to effect 
a material alteration in the monetary position in Bengal. 
I have not found any figures to suggest that the revenue 
demand was raised during these years,' and, if the drain to 
the north remained approximately constant, the increased 
supply of silver would go a long way to satisfy the local 
demand, and the main cause of depressed prices would be 
removed. 

The final resulé of this disquisition is that, while the 
evidence available is incomplete, what evidence there is can 
be summarised in the tentative conclusion that, during our 
period, silver was stable in value throughout the north and 





least, cannot be accepted as representing facts. Ascoli (p. 25) gives tho 
revenuo of the year 1658 as 131 lakhs of rupees. In the British Museum 
I find the revenue given as 52,46, lakhs of dams in three MSS, (Or. 1842, 
and Addl. 658%, and 6598); taking 40 dams to the rupee, this gives the 
figure quoter! by Mr. Ascoli. . 

1 Ascoli (Lc.), following the Fifth Report of the $clect Committeo 
appointed in 1808, saya: “It is probable that Shah Shuja’s revenue roll 
[131 lakhs of rupegs] was not a new settlement or aesessment, but merely 
4 clerical revision.” The next assessment on record was not mado until 

722, 
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west of India; but that in Bengal it udepreciated rapidly 
during the closing decade, thereby removing a long-standing 
anomaly, and bringing prices on the Hooghly into line with 
those which prevailed elsewhere on the Indian sea-board. 


ab 
6. GoLp AND CoPrER 


Having reached the tentative conclusion that, except in 
Bengal, silver was a stable standard of value throughout our 
period, it remains to consider the markets for gold and copper, 
both of which circulated as currency on the basis of their 
value as commodities. In Appendix D, I have indicated that 
the silver price of the gold coins known as new pagodas rose 
during our period on the East Coast, and we should expect to 
find that the gold market in Gujarat showed a corresponding 
rise, but the data on record are too few to establish, or to 
controvert, this proposition. As regards the middle of our 
period, all that can be said is that this market, like every other, 
was disorganised for a time by the famine, because the income 
of the rich had failed so that they could not buy, while poorer 
people were forced to sell their jewellery in order to purchase 
food. After the famine, in the year 1635, the English 20-shilling 
piece sold for 20 mahmudis, while in 1646 its price was 214 
mahmudis, and this rise may be significant, but more data 
are required for a conclusion, especially as the gold market 
was subject to professional manipulation ; the English factors 
complained on one occasion that they lay dt the mercy of the 
shrofis or exchangers of money, “ who at their pleasures raise 
and fall the price of either specie as themselves please,” and 
the difference noted may be merely a fluctuation of the market. 
In 1652 the Surat factors reported that gold was more likely 
to rise than to fall, but 1 have not found any actual quotations 
for the closing years of our period. The circulation of gold in 
the Mogul Empire was in any case so limited thaf the question 
of its value did not affect currency-users in general: in the 
south we should expect to find indications of a fali in gold 
prices, but here again data aro wanting, and: the only com- 
modities for which I have been able to construct a regular 
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series of quotations are the spices, which, as has been 
shown, were dealt in at rates determined by the Dutch 
monopolists. 

Our information regarding copper is more extensive, and 
also of more general interest. The position at the opening of 
our period was that Northern India depended entirely, or 
almost entirely, on the produce of the local mines, while the 
south was furnished mainly by the supplics imported by the 
Portuguese from Japan. The metal was very expensive in 
the north, as is shown by the fact that the mint price works 
out at about 84 Ib. of wheat for a pound of copper, the 
corresponding figure in 1910-12 being 16 lb. of wheat; and 
it cannot have been materially cheaper in the south, for in 
that case imported supplies would have been diverted from 
Malabar and Goa to the ports of Gujarat. At this price the 
metal was a luxury, and utensils made of it were much 
rarer than is now the case; the industrial demand was small, 
and, apart from occasional requisitions for founding cannon, 
the various mints were probably in the aggregate among the 
principal consumers. Up to about 1620 I have found no 
signs of a material change in the value of copper in Northern 
India. The official rate of exchange in Akbar’s time was 
40 dam, that is 80 Gujarat pice, for a rupee, equivalent to 
32 pice for a mahmudi; in 1609 Finch put the current rate 
for the mahmudi at 31 or 32 pice, “ varying as copper riseth 
and falleth” ; and early in 1615 Elkington quoted 34 pice, 
mentioning the tefidency of the rate to fluctuate, so that up 
to this year, at any rate, there is no sign of a rige in value. 
Nor had the import into Gujarat begun, for in 1619, when the 
English factors at Surat wanted a consignment of copper for 
Persia, they first inquired for it at Burhanpur, that is to say, 
in the direction of some of the mines, and eventually they sent 
it in the form of coin, though the amount was only 330 Ib., 
a quantity wnich would assuredly have been procurable locally 
if a regulur import trade had been in existence. At some time 
in the next decade a marked rise in price ‘occurred. The 
earliest reference I have found to an alteration in the rate 
is Pelsart’s statement, made in 1626, that at Agra 58 pice 
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went to the rupee, a remarkable divergence from the former 
rate of 80. In 1636 the English factorssat Surat wrote that 
for two or three years before the famine the mahmudi was not 
worth above 20, 21, or 22 pice; on these terms the rupee 
would be equivalent to from 50 to 55 pice. The rate in 1636 
was 25 to a mahmudi, in 1640 it was 24, and twenty years later 
it was still between 24 and 25, so that, neglecting minor 
fluctudtions, the rupee, which, at any rate up to 1616, was 
worth 80 pice (or 40 dam), from 1627 onwards was worth 
60 pice (30 dam) or a little more or less. 

The rise in price was followed by the development of a 
steady import of Japanese copper into Gujarat. On their 
establishment in Japan, the Dutch had lost little time in 
undertaking the supply of the East Coast from that source, 
but the first recorded appearance of their copper in Surat is 
in the year 1635,? and for the next few years their sales were 
satisfactory, so that it is clear that a real demand was being 
met, In 1640 the export of copper from Japan was prohibited, 
and during the seven or eight years covered by this restriction, 
we find the Dutch selling copper from Sweden and other 
European sources both at Surat and at Masulipatam ; export 
from Japan was resumed in 1648, and the trade appears to 
have continued without further interruption, while supplies 
were also carried to Bengal, when the Dutch had secured 
a footing in that proyince. 

Some light is thrown on the conditions of the market at 
the end of our period by entries in the Batavia Journal for 
the year 1661. A letter from Surat explained a sudden rise 
in the price of the metal by two causes : first, that itaported 
supplies were inadequate ; and second, that owing to the civil 
war the northern mines ‘were short of workmen. The 
authorities in Gujarat’ met this emergency by prohibiting 

1 The market rate of exchange between silver and copper fluctuated 
considerably. In the Agra Accounts for 1637-39 the rupee was taken as 
only 60 pico in January 1637, 52 pice in April, 54 pice in September, 
55 pice in January, 1638, and 58 pice in the following October. ~ 

* The apparent delay in meeting the needs of Western India is explained 
by the fact that from 1629 to 1634 the trade of the Dujch in Japan was 
practically suspended owing to political difficultics; importa of copper 
began as soon as these haal been finally adjusted. 
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exports of copper (oined or uncoined), and the rate for a 
rupee rose in consequence from 30 to 33 dams. At the close 
of our period, then, we find that the silver price of copper had 
permanently risen by something like 20 per cent, so that the 
approximate number of pice to a rupee had fallen from the 
old standard of 80 to nearly the now accepted standard of 
64; and further, that the supplies of Northern India were 
no longer exclusively local, but depended in part on what 
could be brought from the mines of Japan. 

So much for the facts on record. I have found nothing 
to account for the sudden rise in price, but the results of our 
examination of silver prices justify the inference that the 
cause was connected with copper, and not with silver, so that 
we must look for either a permanent increase in demand, or 
& permanent decrease in supply. The former is in itself 
improbable, I can find nothing in the history of the period to 
suggest it, and I have been unable to conjecture anything 
which would account for the facts; it appears to me much 
more likely that the supply from some of the Indian mines 
failed in the years before 1630, and the permanence of the 
rise in price indicates that the failure was not a temporary 
matter, We know that the mines of Rajputana and Central 
India have failed since Akbar’s reign, when they were the 
only source of supply for the bulk of the Mogul Nmpire, and, 
I suggest that the failure of some of them occurred at this 
particular time, and that the resulting rise in the price of 
copper made it profitable for the Dutch to establish an import 
trade into Gujarat. 


AUTHORITIEG FOR CHAPTER V 


Taken as a whole this chapter is based on the English commercial corre- 
spondence calendared in Letters Received and English Factories, together 
with the reports from India contained in the Dagh Register. Tho detailed 
references given below are illustrative rather than oxhaustive; a full 
appreciation of the course of markets requires the study, of theso authorities 
in detail. 


Sxcrion 1.—linch’s view of Indian merchante is in Letters Received, 
i. 30. For monopoly of lead, see Knglish Factaries, i, 134; of saltpetre, 
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idem, viii. 53, and Dagh Register, March 31, 1641 ; for prohibition of export 
of copper, sdem, October 18, 1601. For the Ahmadabad indigo monopoly, 
see Lnglish Factories, viii. 130, 143 ; for spices, Dagit Register, Decomber 26, 
1641 ; for cloth, English Factories, ix. 22, and Dagh Register, May 20, 1641 ; 
for food in famine time, Hnglish Factories, iv. 209; for merchants as 
governors, idem, i. 147. ‘The Imperial monopoly of indigo is described in 
tdem, iv. 824-28, and v. 1, 70-73. The account of the general monopoly at 
Hooghly is taken from Dagh Register, June 10, 1636;,for monopoly of Dutch 
trade, see idem, March 12, 1625; and English Factories, iii. 282. Manucct's 
sketch of Mir Jumla is i. 231: his commercial activities are referred to 
frequently in Hnglish Factories, ix. and x. The data quoted for cost of 
land transport are in Hnglish Factories, i. 74, vi. 135, ix. 62; Agra Accounts, 
MS. 120; and Mundy, ii. 278, 291. Prices in Northern India were dis- 
cussed by the writer in Journal R.A.9., October 1917 and July 1918. 


Srcrion 2.—Competition between Dutch and English is a regular feature 
of the commercial records; eg. Anglish Factories, iii. 208, v. 205, 206; 
for the difficulty experienced in working togother, see idem, v. 1, 69, 142. 
Virji Vora’s namo appears so frequently in the English and Dutch reports 
from Surat that a full list of references would be tedious; tho following 
will perhaps suffice to guide readers to the principal topics. His syndicates 
are reforred to in Dagh Register, October 3, 1641, and June 9, 1645 (Surat) ; 
also English Factories, viii. 208, 257. His foreign relations, idem, iii. 212, 
vii, 253, viii. 105. His domination of the market, idem, v. 24, 218; 
vii, 18, 108; viii. 5; x. 16, 160. His difficulties with the authorities, 
idem, iv. 31; wi. 04, 108-110. His loans to the English, idem, iii. 271, 300 ; 
iv. 193, 216; v. 97, 216; vii. 5, 162; ix. 119, 141; x. 360. His wealth, 
Thévenot, 46. . 

“Malaya” is mentioned occasionally in Knglish Factories, but more 
frequently in the Dagh Register ; see August 14, 1634, for his death ; Nov- 
ember 27, 1640, February 19, T41, February 15, 1643, for his successor’s 
political activities; Juno 1, 1644, for his financial position; March 14, 
1637, November 27, 1640, May 6 and August 19, 1645, for commercial 

licy, 

Yor the activities of brokers, soo in particular Hnglish Factories, v. 102 ; 
for their misconduct, idefi, iii, 239; iv. 101; v. 171; vi. 225; viii. 209. 
For shroffs, sdem, iii. 206; vii. 21; and Z'avernier, i. 29. For marine 
insurance, English Factortes, ii. 101 ; vii. 92, 161; viti. 259. For gluts and 
consequent failures, sce—at Aden, Dagh Register, March 22, 1636; at 
Mocha and Basra, idem, July «8, 1644 (Surat); and Hnglish Factories, 
vii. 208; viii, 184; at Achin, Dagh Register, May 20 and Deceihber 15, 
1641 ; March 10, 1042. 


. e 
Section 3.—The referengs to quotations for indigo are given in the 
opening table. For the initfhl standard and Finch’s estimates, see Letters 
Received, i. 23, 28, 306; ii. 152, 214, 248. For the famine price in 1630, 
English Factories, iv. 125; for curtailment of cultivation, tdem, iv. 325; 
for adulteration, idem, vi. 273; vii. 163; viii. 31, 203. Tdiernier's utate- 
ment of price is ii. 9. 


Sxorion 4.—Qufcksilver. For demand, see English Factories, iii. 325, 
834 ; ix. 121 ; for private trade, idem, iv. 32, and Court Minutes, February 
13, 1629, and October 22, 1630. Prices up to 1626 are taken from Leiers 
Received, i, 32, 235, 305 ;eii. 191; iii. 9; iv. 296; Hnglish Fatories, i, 55, 
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927; ii, 168; Factory Records (Surat), vol. 102, No. 478; and Original 
Correspondence, 1241. For the glut of 1630 and subsequent low prices, see 
English Factories, iv. 32, 89, 102, 180, 275; v. 82, 205; and for the revival, 
dem, viii. 188, 282 ; ix. 121, 252; x. 199; and Dagh Register, May 1, 1661. 

Lead. For the official monopoly, see English Factories, i. 323 ; iii. 157, 
196; vii. 210; for alternative markets, idem, v. 69, 218; vi. 204, 275; 
ix. 71, 104. Quotations are from Letlers Received, i. 33, 235, 238, 300; 
ii, 193; iii. 8, 9; iv. 206, 336; v. 107; vi. 150; Hnglish Factories, i. 323; 
iii, 334; iv. 32, 129; v. 7; vi. 98, 204; viii. 7, 216, 282; ix. 140; and 
x. 199; also Original Correspondence, 1794, 1808. 

Cloves. The price at the Mogul Court is given in Ain (translation), i. 64. 
The early quotations at Surat are from Original Correspondence, 609; 
Terpstra’s Surat, Appendix VII; and English Factories, ii. 25. Prices from 
1633 to 1649 are from idem, viii. 206, 257; Original Correspondence, 1543A, 
1558; and Dagh Register, May 14, 1633, December 26, 1641, July 3, 1643, 
and June 9, 1645. The final monopoly prices are in tdem, August 17, 1657 ; 
May 1, 1661; and English Factories, x. 157. For East Coast prices, see idem, 
i. 41; ii, 186; vi. 47, 186; and Dagh Register, March 27, 1631; Novomber 
26, 1632; November 29, 1640; December 23, 1641 ; December 29, 1644 ; 
May 14, 1645; June 3, 1661. 


Section 5.—The prices of food grains in Northern India are discussed 
in Journal R.A.S., October 1917 and July 1918. The Surat prices are 
taken from Letters Received, i. 31, 141; English Factories, i. 63; ii. 254; 
and van Twist, III. For famine prices and the recovery, see Hnglish 
Factories, iv. 96, 122, 165, 196, 209; v. 146, 149, 161,177. Retrenchment 
is dealt with in idem, vii. 121, 171; viii. 245; ix. 14, 198, 216; peons’ 
wages in tdem, v. 161, and Ovington, 392; fer the scarcity of 1658-59, see 
English Factories, x. 196, 306; and for movement of grain by sen, tdem, 
iv. 196; viii. 74, 106. 

The Surat mint is referred to in idem, i. 36, 218; v. 68, 216; vi. 84; 
also Ain (translation), i. 31. For wages on the East Coast, sce Methwold, 
1001, and English Factories, x. 261. For the rise in prices in Bengal, sce 
tdem, x. 407; and for the antecedent cheapness, idem, viii. 338 ; Original 
Correspondence, 2188; Purchas, II. x. 1720, 1737; and Methwold, 1005. 
The value of Dutch trade in Bengal has been abstracted from successive 
entries in the Dagh Register for the years in question. 


SEoTION 6.—The remarks on the price of gold at Surat ere based o 
English Factories, iii. 296 ; iv. 123; v. 121; viii. 7; ix. 141. The positi 
in regard to copper is discussed at greater length in India at the Death of 
Akbar, 148 ff. The early exchange quotations are from Pelsart, 11; Letters 
Received, i. 34; iii. 11; and Hnglish Fuctorivs, i. 100, 114, 142-44; those 
from 1636 onwards, in idem, v. 20@; vi. 249; and Dagh Register, June 26, 
1661. For the import of copper, ace idem, March 22, 1636, Marou 14, 1637, 
February 20 and October 30, 1648, April 12, 1661, and many other in- 
cidental entrics ; also English Factories, ii. 260; v. 81 7., 101, 120. The 
crisis of 1661 is mentioned in idem, x. 306, and at greater length in several 
passages ix. the Dagh Register for that year. 


CHAPTER VI 
PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


1. Cuances 1n Propuctrion 


Tue system of production which prevailed at the beginning 
of our period has been described in the third and fourth 
chapters of India at the Death of Akbar, and it would be a 
waste of time for me to go over the same ground a second 
time. The authorities for the first half of the seventeenth 
century do not furnish.a formal or detailed description of 
the system, but incidentally they throw much light on its 
practical working ; I do not think it is going too far to say 
that every glimpse of the activities of producers given in the 
commercial records is strictly in accordance with the views 
I stated in the former book, while the records as a whole could 
not be interpreted on any different hypothesis. The land, 
by far the most important source of the national income, 
was cultivated in small holdings by peasants, for the most 
part short of capital, and céntributing a large share of 
the produce to the revenue of the State. Other forms of 
production, whether ining or manufacture, were likewise 
organised in numerous small units, and they were dominated 
by scarcity of capital and the demands of the Government 
or its nominees. Producers were, as a rule, anxfous to meet 
the market, but were not in a position to seek news arkets 
for themselves ;* we look in vain for any traces of productive 
energy of the type familiar in Western countriesat the present 
day; and the administrative conditions of the period were, 
188 
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as we shall see, more likely to sterilise than to foster any 
tendency towards enterprise which may have existed among 
the people. If we compare the close of our period with its 
commencement, we find no important changes either in 
products or in methods, and the records tell us only of efforts 
to meet the demand expressed by buyers, of the degree of 
success achieved, and of the hindrances arising from various 
forms of official activity. 

As regards agriculture, the list of products of commercial 
interest shows only a single change, the appearance of tobacco.! 
We have seen in a previous chapter that the dried leaf had 
become an article of export from the Coromandel coast as 
well as from Gujarat, and the more important Indian con- 
sumption appears to have developed with remarkable rapidity. 
Jahangir prohibited smoking in the year 1617, and, whatever 
the effect may have been, his decree may be taken as showing 
that the practice was already becoming popular. Manucci, 
writing of the early years of Aurangzeb’s reign, says that the 
farmer of taxes paid Rs. 5000 a day for the tobacco duty at 
Delhi alone, and, while we may question the precise figure, 
which appears to be impossibly high, we may accept his state- 
ment as evidence of the wide extension of the habit. He adds 
that the tax was abolished as the result of an outrage com- 
mitted by the collector, and comments on the benefit accruing 
from the abolition to the poor, a remark which indicates that 
consumption had become general. A new and profitable 
commercial crop had thus become established, but, as I have 
said, it stands alone. ; . 

The agricultural products for which the commercial demand 
increased were indigo and cotton, to which may be added 
silk, as the bulk of the silk handléd way produced by domesti- 
cated worms, fed on the cultivated mulberry. I have shown 

1 Two notes in English Factories (i. 206, ii. 70), which suggest that 

“iffize was hantted commercially, are corrected in idem, vii. 66, Potatoes 
ate occasionally mentioned (e.g. Methwold, 995, and English Factories, 
ii. 191), bat I have found nothing to show that a wholesale trade in them 
existed, and it is impossible to say with certainty what particular tubers 


are indicated by the word, which changed its meaning in the course of the 
seventeenth ceptufy : probably the sweet-potato (Batatas) is referred to in 


the passages quoted. 
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in a previous chapter that’ at least a large proportion of the 
European offtake of indigo, yarn, and calico was definitely 
new, a8 was the Japanese market for Bengal silk, and the fact 
that the new demands were met indicates that production 
responded effectively. Peasants were not governed solely by 
custom in their arrangements for croppirg, but attempted to 
follow the markets. The scarcity of cotton goods in Gujarat 
after the famine was attributed by the English merchants in 
part to lack of raw material, “‘ which we conceive doth chiefly 
arise from the great price which all sorts of grain hath yielded 
for some forepast years, which hath undoubtedly disposed 
the country people to those courses which have been most 
profitable for them, and so discontinued the planting of 
cotton” ; while early in 1644 we are told that the production 
of indigo in Sind was falling off year by year in consequence 
of reduced demand and a heavy fall in price. The adjustment 
of supply to demand might, however, be imperfect, or at least 
retarded ; I have suggested in the last chapter that the low 
price of indigo in Gujarat about the year 1622 was probably 
due to over-estimation of the new demand for Western 
Europe, and in other cases the want of capital prevented 
peasants from seizing an opportunity of making a profit, as 
in Sind later in 1644, and on more than one occasion on the 
Coromandel coast. 

Further light is thrown on this subject by some incidents 
arising out of a sudden expansion of the demand for a par- 
ticular commodity. The opposition to ‘the entry of the 
English into the Red Sea trade, which has been referred to in 
an earlier chapter, was inspired partly by the fear that there 
would not be enough cotton goods for all merchants, as 
actually happened in ki year 1618 ; while ten years later the 
boycott. of the Englis yam-buyers was organised by the 
weavers, who were alarmed for the supply of their raw material. 
The alarm was, I think, natural in both cases, it view ot the 
stuall stocks of cloth, or of yarn, ordinarily carried. by the 
market; but ‘the important point is that such incidents 
did not recur. A few years after these difficulties, the English 
were buying much larger quantities of cotton godds, and the 
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Dutch at least equally large qhantities of yarn, without 
arousing any similar manifestations of hostility, and the 
reasonable inference is that the supply of raw cotton and of 
yarn had been adjusted to the increased demand. Woe read 
of no similar incidents in connection with the earliest pur- 
chases of indigo by the English merchants, but in this case, it 
will be remembered, the Portuguese demand was suspended 
owing to war just when the English began to buy in earnest, 
so that the existing supply was probably at least sufficient 
for all buyers. As regards silk, the Batavia Journals are 
missing for the critical years, and I do not know whether 
there was any initial opposition to the Dutch purchases ; but 
when the new trade was definitely established, there are no 
signs of local hostility to their large exports, such as we should 
expect to hear of if their effect had been to deprive Indian 
workers of their raw material, and it is more probable that in 
this case also the supply was increased to meet the new 
demand. 

These inferences are in accordance with the direct evidence 
already quoted that the peasants did their best to follow the 
market, and justify the conclusion that the effect of Dutch 
and English purchases was to extend the production of indigo, 
cotton, and, probably, silk. In other respects I can detect 
no signs of any noteworthy change in agricultural production 
during our period. The outstanding features of the time 
relate to distribution rather than production, and can be 
studied most conveniently in connection with the revenue 
administration, which was the principal agent at work; for 
the present it must suffice to say that the surplus income left 
to the peasant was tending to decrease, where it had not 
already vanished, and that the impejus to productive effort 
on his part was being correspondingly weakened. The essence 
of his business was to adjust his cropping from year to year 
the changfmg conditions of the market demand, complicated, 
as we pave seen, by the possibility of intervention by the 
State, which might, as the indigo-monopoly shows, intercept 
his share of ¢he anticipated profit; any attempt to look 
further ahtad would probably have, been unwise, and 
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nothing of the sort is suggested in the records which have 
survived. oh 

What has just been said of agriculture applies in great 
measure to the remaining forms of production. Under the 
head of minerals, the most striking feature of the period is the 
rise to importance of saltpetre, at first onthe East Coast, and 
subsequently in Bihar; the large exports represent the em- 
ployment of a considerable volume of labour, but the benefit 
extended to the population of only a limited area, It is 
possible that the iron-producers in the Golconda country 
profited to some extent by the demand for Batavia, since the 
Dutch exports of iron and steel from Masulipatam were at 
times large, but it is not clear to me how far this was a new 
development, and its influence was necessarily localised! On 
the other hand there is the probable failure of some of the 
copper mines, which has been deduced in the last chapter from 
the course of the market; and these three changes exhaust 
our information on the subject. 

In regard to manufactures again, there are no signs of 
important changes other than the increased production of 
calico to meet the new demand for Western Europe. The 
position occupied by tle weavers stands out clearly in 
the mercantile correspondence of the period: in one sense 
each man worked for himself, in another he was in the power 
of the capitalist who advanced the funds required to buy 
materials and support him while at work. The system of 
advances by merchants is too well knowneto require further 
illustration ; the Dutch and English buyers found it firmly 
established, and had to adopt it in order to obtain the goods 
they needed ; its working was, as we have seen, by no means 
easy, but it was indjepensable so long as no alternative 
method existed of providing capital. For the weavers, it is 
probable that the advent of Dutch and English buyers was 
beneficial. Once an advance had been taken, “the position 
whs substantially unchanged, but the individual weaver had 


1 About the yedr 1660 the Dutch were active in developing the iron 
industry in the Godavari delta, and artisans imported by them appear to 
have introduced real improvements in technique, but the story of these 
belongs to a later period. - 
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a wider choice of magters, and inbreased competition for his 
services made it possible to hope for some improvement in the 
terms of the contract. The position may be illustrated by 
the varying reports regarding the possibility of obtaining 
goods of a particular quality. Where buyers were competing, 
weavers would make no change, while a practical monopoly 
enabled the Dutch or the English to obtain goods of approxi- 
mately the quality required for the European market ; and it 
appears to be probable that the control which could be exer- 
cised over the resident artisans was one of the chief commercial 
advantages derived by the Dutch from their position at 
Pulicat, and later by the English at Madras, 

The weavers were not always free agents. We have seen 
in the last chapter that their services might occasionally be 
monopolised on the East Coast and in Gujarat. In Bengal, 
again, the makers of the finer goods appear to have been under 
some restrictions imposed by the Imperial Court, for we moet 
a “ Daroghu (overseer) of the King’s weavers”; I have not 
found a contemporary account of his position, but the Dutch 
merchants complained of his interferetce with their trade, and 
I conjecture that his business was to maintain the supply of 
muslin for the Emperor’s palace, a necessity vo which the 
demand of private merchants would have to give place. 

Our information regarding artisans of other classes is 
scanty, but the system which prevailgd in the weaving 
industry appears to have been general. The supply of salt- 
petre, for instance, depended on advances in the neighbour- 
hood of Patna, and money had to be provided befofchand to 
procure indigo in parts of the Biana tract, in Sind, and on 
the Hast Coast, though in Gujarat the business of manufacture 
was in the hands of local capitglista, wh{ presumably financed 
the growers. The conditions were obviously unfavdurable 
for any spontaneous improvement in processes, and the few 
 entartges recorded appear to have been due to Dutch or English 
initiative, The use of copper vessels for refining saltpetre, 
the attempt to manufacture indigo in Gujarat “of the quality 
obtainable in the north, some improvements in the practice 
of dyeing, fope-making, and perhaps shipbuilding,—these 
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items about complete the fist, and serve to indicate the stag- 
nant condition of productive industry.) , 

As regards the remuneration of urban workers, there were 
differences from place to place, but in a given region there was 
a remarkable uniformity in the wages paid, which were 
practically independent of the worker's craft. Writing of 
Agra, Pelsart quoted one set of rates for all classes of artisans ; 
a few ‘years earlier, Methwold had noted the same fact on the 
East Coast ; and the existence of this uniformity would justify 
us in drawing inferences regarding workers in general from 
the data available for particular classes, provided that they 
related to the area under consideration. As a matter of fact, 
the data regarding artisans are too few for any general con- 
clusions,? and we have to rely for comparative purposes on the 
monthly wages paid to the peons employed in European fac- 
tories, that is to say, to servants with no exceptional qualifi- 
cations. There is, however, a pitfall in the interpretation of 
monthly rates. Pelsart tells us that at Agra forty days were 
often counted to the month, for which time servants employed 
in many posts received 8 or 4 rupees; and even then, pay for 
some months was given in the form of clothes or other articles. 
A “monthly ” rate of 4 rupees might thus represent real 
earnings substantially less than 3 rupees; and since Agra set 
the standard in such matters for a large part of India, we may 
suspect, that in some other places also monthly rates may 
contain a similar overstatement. Similarly, the evils of the 


1 Tho improvements effected or attempted in the preparation of indigo 

and saltpetre have been montioned in Chapters 1V. and V. A dye-house 
was built at Ahmadabad in 1647 (English Factories, viii. 59, 187), to put 
an end to the loss inourred through tho inefticiency of the local dyers. 
Bowrey (102, 195) tells of Dutch cope-makers at work regularly on the East 
Coast, and maintains thatthe local shipbuilders learned most of their art 
from the, English, but I suspect that any improvoments within our period 
wero due rather to Dutch initiative. Attempts wero being madg to improve 
the reeling of silk (English Factories, x. 296), but the results lie outside 
our period. : 
' % The Agra Accounts (passim) suggest that nominal wage rates had 
ecarcely changed from those of Akbar's time recorded in the Am (i. 225). 
Akbar allowed ordinary labourers 2 and 3 dam per diem; the Dutch in 
1637 paid usually 4 pice (2 dam) to ordinary labourers, and 7 pice to 
superior men. Carpenters wero paid 12 and 13 pice by thg Dutch; Akbar 
had allowed 6 and 7 dat for skilled men. 
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truck system were familiar also in Golconda, for a Dutch 
account tells us that the governors paid their staff in rice and 
salt valued at one-third above cost, and it is not improbable 
that this example was followed by some private employers. 

The rates current on the East Coast about the year 1620 
were recorded by Methwold as follows. Threepence a day, 
“ finding themselves,” represented ‘‘ great wages to a master- 
workman ; their servants are paid with one penny, and some 
less”; and household servants received a rial-of-eight, or 
two rupees, for a month. Taking the rupee at 2s. 3d., and 
assuming that employment was continuous, the monthly 
rates were then, for the best master-workmen, Rs. 34; for 
household servants, Rs. 2; for ordinary artisans (“servants ” 
of master-workmen), Rs, 1}, or less. As was shown in the 
last chapter, the rate for servants in this region was un- 
changed nearly forty years later, and I think it is reasonable 
to assume that artisans’ wages were equally stable, though 
I have found no later quotations to establish the proposition. 
For Northern India also, I have failed to find comparative 
figures; and for Gujarat, we have only the comparison of 
peons’ wages drawn in the previous chapter. There is then 
no evidence of a rise in urban wages during our period, and 
the analogy drawn from the monthly pay of servants suggests 
that no rise took place. 


In the Mogul Empire the greater portion of our period was 
marked by heavy ‘expenditure on public works, though not 
on works of general utility. The only large undertakings 
T have read of to which the latter description can be applied 
are Jahangir’s waterworks at Burhanpur, and the Punjab 
canals constructed or repaiged in th: reign of Shahjahan. 


1 One other item of information may be noticed. In the year 1636, 
when food-prices had returned to the normal, a messenger detained at 
‘ura’ was paid'an allowance of three pice daily, which may be taken as 
about the minimum required for the subsistence of a “Jean, lazy knave;” 
as the siidn was contemptuously described (Hnglish Factories, v. 204). 
This worke out at about Rs. 14 monthly, and may be fompared with the 
allowance of a dam daily, or three-quarters of a rupee monthly, fixed for 
the lowest grade of slaves at Akbar’s Court; the two figures represent 
practically identical quantities of grain on the basts of normal rates. 
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The former work was purely local, and should perhaps be 
classed rather as military, since Burhanpur was for several 
years the base of the armies operating against the Deccan, 
and water was probably provided for the troops rather than 
the public. The Punjab canals were the result of foreign 
inspiration, being undertaken by Ali Mardin Khan, who 
transferred his allegiance from Persia in the year 1637, and 
shortly afterwards was appointed Viceroy of the Punjab. 
In 1639 he proposed a canal taking off from the river Ravi, 
which was sanctioned at an estimated cost of a lakh of rupees, 
and some years later the existing canal from the Jumna to 
Delhi was reconstructed under his supervision. I have found 
no record of the cost of the latter work, but it was probably 
comparable in amount with the former, and much less than 
what was being spent on buildings of an ornamental nature. 
The list of these is longer ; Jahangir expended large sums in 
Agra and Lahore, but it was under Shahjahan that the most 
remarkable developments occurred. Contemporary writers 
give figures for the cost of some of his buildings—10 lakhs 
for the mosque at Daulatabad, 60 lakhs for the palace at 
Delhi, 917 lakhs for the Taj Mahal at Agra; and, while these 
may be inaccurate, they are comparable with the estimate 
of the Lahore canal, which comes from a similar source. The 
immediate effect of such undertakings was inevitably to 
hinder ordinary comgnercial activities. Thus all the carts at 
Agra were impressed for the works in progress at Delhi, and 
on one occasion goods in transit for the voast had to lie on 
the way for some months,after they had been “ by the King’s 
officers cast down in the fields, and the carts taker for his 
use”; but impressment was an ordinary occurrence of the 
period, and “there appears to he no evidence on what is a 
matter ‘of much greater interest, the treatment and remunera-. 


1 Ali Mardin Khan is often spoken of as an engincer, tut perhafS*pro-™ 
jector is a more appropriate term. Abdul Hamid says in the Badshah- 
nama (Elliot, vi. Q7) that “ Ali Mardan Khan represented to Hte Majesty 
that one of his followers was an adept in the forming of canals”; and that, 
when the canal was sanctioned, “ the Khan entrusted its formation to one 
of his trusted servants.” I conjecture that the actual enginect was a Persian 
who had followed Ali Mardin Khan to India. 
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tion of the large number of lapourers employed on these 
buildings. 

Activity in the building industry was not confined to the 
construction of public works, for, as the face of the country 
shows, building was a fashionable way of spending money. 
Francisco Pelsart has some interesting observations on this 
subject, relating to the latter years of Jahangir’s reign. He 
mentions that the tomb of Itimad-ud-daula at Agra had cost 
3} lakhs of rupees up to the year 1626, and that 10 lakhs 
more were required for its completion. He speaks also of the 
numerous sarais and palaces built: by the Empress Nur Jahan, 
which he represents as an expression of her desire for lasting 
fame; and when commenting on the insecurity of wealth 
among the nobles, he observes that 


nothing is permanent, not even the noble buildings~ gardens, 
tombs, or palaces—the ruins of which give cause for wonder and 
lamentation in and near every city. The buildings are maintained 
only so long as the owners live and possess the necessary means ; 
once the builder is dead, no one will care for his buildings, but 
every one tries to erect buildings of his own. If all these 
edifices were attended to and kept in repair, in the course of a 
century the land round every city, indeed every village, would 
be covered with monuments; but as a matter of fact the roads 
leading to the cities are strewn with fallen columns. 


There can be no question of the artistic value of some of 
the buildings constructed at this period, but their economic 
significance is a matter of consumption rather than production, 
and they lead the way naturally to the subjects’ treated in 
the following section. 


2. CoRsumprion 


In the book to which I have already referred I arrived at 
the conclusion that, at the opening of the seventeenth centu 
the pspulation of India consisted of a small but extremely 
wealthy and extravagant upper class, a sthall and frugal 
middle class, and & very numerous lower class, living generally 
on the same plane of poverty as now, but on the whole 
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substantially worse off. that conclusion is confirmed by 
the additional evidence which I have. since been able to 
examine; it would be unprofitable to reproduce what has 
already been published, and in this section I propose to set 
out‘only so much of the available material as may suffice for 
purposes of illustration. This procedure is justified by the 
absence of any conflict in the evidence: I have not found in 
the literature relating to our period a single suggestion tending 
to invalidate the inferences already drawn; I have found 
much to confirm them; and I believe that they will be 
acecnted as definitely established by any one who studies 
the authorities as a whole. 

The most detailed account of the standard of life in Northern 
India during our period is that which was drawn up in 1626 
by Francisco Pelsart, the chief of the Dutch factory at Agra, 
on the basis of his seven years’ experience of the country. 
The translation of his account which follows contains, it will 
be seen, strong expressions, which, when divorced from their 
context, may suggest the efforts of a sensational writer ; but 
if his lengthy report is read as a whole, it will be found that 
he was a cool-headed and competent merchant, with a straight- 
forward if occasionally colloquial style, and with a lively 
interest in his surroundings. He was very deeply impressed 
by the poverty and oppression he saw around him, and the 
occasional vehemencg of his language must be accepted as 
indicating the strength of his sympathies with his poorer 
neighbours. After describing the system of administration in 
the Mogul Empire, he goes on to write of 


the manner of life of the rich in their great superfluity and 
absolute power, of the common people in their utter subjection 
and poverty—poverty se extreme.and so miserable that the life 
of the pcople cannot be adequately depicted or described, for 
here is the home of stark want, and the dwelling-placé of bitter 
woe. Yet the people endure patiently, seeing they there<tete— 
prospect of anything better, and scarcely any one will make an 
effort, for a ladder by which to climb higher is hard to“tind ; a 
workman’s children can follow no occupation other than their 
father’s, nor can they marry into any other caste. | 

There are three clarses of the people who are indeed nominally 
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free, but whose status differs very little from voluntary slavery, — 
workmen, peons or servants, and shopkeepers. For the work- 
men there are two scourges, low wages and oppression. Work- 
men in all crafts, which are very numerous (for a job which one 
man would do in Holland here passes through four men’s hands 
before it is finished), can earn by working from: morning till night 
only 5 or 6 tackas, that is, 4 or 5 stivers.1_ The second scourge 
is the oppression of Governor, nobles, Diwan, Kotwal, Bakhshi, 
and other Imperial officers. If one of these wants a workman, 
the man is not asked if he is willing to come, but is seized in his 
house or in the street, well beaten if he should dare to raise any 
objection, and in the evening paid half his wages, or perhaps 
nothing at all. From these facts their diet can be readily in- 
ferred. They know little of the taste of meat. For their 
monotonous daily food, they have nothing but a little Lhichri, 
made of moth mixed with rice,? cooked with water over a little 
fire until the moisture has evaporated, and eaten hot, with a 
little butter, in the evening ; in the day-time they munch a little 
parched pulse, or other grain, which they say satisfies their lean 
stomachs. 

Their houses are built of mud, with thatched roofs. Furniture 
there is little or none—some earthenware pots to hold water and 
for cooking, and two beds, for here 1:an and wife do not sleep 
together. Their bedclothes are scanty, merely a sheet, or per- 
haps two, serving both as under- and over-shect ; this suffices in 
the hot weather, but the bitter cold nights are miserable indeed, 
and they try to keep warm over a little cowdung fire, which is 
lit outside the door, because the houses have no fireplaces or 
chimneys ; the smoke from these fires all ever the city is so great 
that the eyes run, and the throat seems to be choked. 

In this country ‘peons or servants are exceedingly numerous.? 
. . » For their slack and lazy service, the wages are paid by the 


1 Tacka is 8 word which is sometimes difficult to interpret. The Dutch 
took the rupeo as 24 of their stivers, s~ tacka here denotes Akbar’s dam, 
about 30 of which at this time went to the ruj ve. 

* Tho word khichri appears inYhe original. Moth is my repdering of 
groene ertjens (literally, green pulse); a similar phrase appears in the Agra 
Accounts as an explanation of the name moth, the pulse known to botanists 
as Phaseolus acumitifolius. 

3 The passage omitted is a long description of the duties of different 
servanes, and the punctilious separation of their functions. Pelsart com- 
pares the position to life on a Portuguese ship, ‘‘ where® if the foremast fell 
overboard, the hoatswain would not demean himself by going forward, 
though he conld save the mast by doing eo.” Portuguese etiquette of this 
kind was a common subject for jibes, - 
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Moguls only after large dtoutnns Most of the great lords 
reckon 40 days to the month, and pay from 3 to 4 rupees for 
that period ; but wages are often left several months in arrears, 
and then paid in worn-out clothes or other things. Very few 
serve their masters honestly ; they steal whatever they can; and 
if they buy only a pice-worth of food, they will take their share, 
or dasturi [commission]. . . . Otherwise it would be impossible 
to feed themselves and their families on such low wages; and 
accordingly their position and manner of life differ very little 
from that of the workman in the wealth of their poverty.? 
Whatever he may deal in—spices, drugs, fruit, cloth, or 
- anything else—the shopkeeper is distinctly better off than the 
wotkenan, and some of them are even well-to-do ; but they must 
not let the fact be seen, or they will be victims of a trumped-up 
charge, and their property will be legally confiseated, for in- 
formers swarm like flies round the officials, and make no difference 
between friends and enemies, perjuring themselves when necessary 
in order to remain in favour. Further, they are so oppressed 
that if the Emperor’s nobles or governors should require any of 
their goods, they must sell them for very little—less than half 
rice... 
e This is a short sketch of the life of these poor wretches, who 
in their submissive bondage may be compared to poor, con- 
temptible earthworms, or little fishes, which, however closely 
they may conceal themselves, are swallowed up by the great 
monsters of a wild sea. Now we shall write a little of the 
manner of life of the great and the rich, but, in order to do so, 
we must entirely change our tune; for the pen which has de- 
scribed bitter povertycclothed with the woeful garment of sighs, 
the foe of love, friendship, and happiness, but the friend of loneli- 
ness wet with the daily dew of tears—that pen must entirely 
change its style, and tell that in the palaces of these lords dwells 
all the wealth there is, Wealth which glitters indeed; but is 
borrowed, wrung from the sweat of the poor. Consequently 
their position, is as ungtable’ as the wind, resting on no firm 
foundation, but rather on pillars of glass, resplendent in the eyes 
of the world, but collapsing under the stress of even a slight 
storm. 


«Pelsart then enters into many details of the luxurigns life 
of the nobles, and of the insecurity of their position, and 


1 Literally, “in their rich poverty,” apparently a fanciful phrase, of a 
kind popular at the time.e 
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concludes by recognising that exceptions were to be found, 
nobles who were thrifty as well as rich, but he insists that what 
he has described is the standard of the great majority. His 
account of life in the country is much less detailed. In one 
passage he says that “‘so much is wrung from the peasants 
that even dry bread is scarcely left to them for their food ” : 
in another place we read that “ the land would give a plentiful, 
or even an extraordinary yield, if the peasants were not so 
cruelly and pitilessly oppressed”; but he was essentially a 
townsman, and his references to the country are merely 
incidental. bee 
The other commercial reports drawn up by Dutch factors 
at this period follow somewhat different lines, and do not 
attempt a formal description of the standard of life, but 
occasional remarks indicate conditions similar to those which 
Pelsart depicted. The merchant who described Golconda 
recorded his astonishment at the amount of the revenue 
extracted from the people, who were very poor and lived 
miserably, and he described the country as desolated by 
exactions. The Gujarat report depicts the weavers as too 
poor to deal on credit, but living from hand to mouth, and 
requiring advances to enable them to buy yarn ; while, owing 
to the high revenue, the peasants earned barely the cost of 
their labour, and differed very little from slaves, compelled 
to work for the luxury of the great. The Dutch merchant 
van Twist tells the same story of Gujarat a few years later— 
the peasants forced to surrender the entire profit of the land, 
and the authorities unable in con-equence to find peasants 
in sufficient numbers. Methwold and his Council at Surat, 
describing the gradual recovery after, the famine, wrote as 
1 A detailed verbal comparisor makes it clear that the passages of 
Pelsart’s report quoted above were comprised in the material ‘on which 
J. de Laet based his description of the standard of life in the Mogul Empire 
{Re Imnerio Mygni Mogolis, pp. 116 ff.). De Lact also had before him 
the Gujarat Report, from which he occasionally quotes ; and most of what 
he indicates as taken from Dutch sources will be found in these two 
authorities, It ia unnecessary therefore to reproduce ede Laet’s account 
here ; it is an accurate summary of his sources, but is secondary evidence. 
It may be added that the French translator waa not very successful with 


these paragraphs of Pelsart’s report; the rendeying I have given is, I 
hope, as nearly literal aa is possible. 
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follows: ‘“ The villages fill but slowly, yet it betters with 
them also; and if the excessive tyranny and covetousness of 
the governors of all sorts would give the poor people leave but 
to lift up their heads in one year’s vacancy from oppression, 
they would be enabled to keep cattle about them, and so to 
advance the plenty which the earth produces.” Ten years 
later, the English Council reported regarding Sind that “ the 
people are so exceedingly oppressed and kept so miserably 
poor that, notwithstanding the soil is fertile and proper, and 
would produce large quantities of good indigo, they have 
néitfer will nor means to manure [cultivate] and sow the 
ground.” 

The observations recorded at first hand by Bernier and 
Tavernier show that the conditions which have been described 
persisted up to the closing years of our period. The former, 
who spent the years from 1656 to 1658 in the Mogul Empire, 
gives, in his Letter to Colbert, a melancholy description of the 
state of the peasantry : 

Even aconsiderable proportion of the good land remains untilled 
from want of labourers ; many of whom perish in consequence 
of the bad treatment they experience from the governors. These 
poor people, when incapable of discharging the demands of their 
rapacious lords, are not only deprived of the means of subsistence, 
but are bereft of their children, who are carried away as slaves. 
Thus it happens that many of the peasantry, driven to despair 
by so exccrable a tytanny, abandon the country, and seek a 
more tolerable mode of existence either in the towns or in the 
camps. Sometimes they fly to the territories of a Raja, because 
they find less oppression gnd_are allowed a greater degree of 
comfort. 

Further on, the sang writer declares that 
the groynd is seldom tilled excépt under compulsion, and no 
person is willing or able to repair the ditches and eanals; the 
whole country is badly cultivated, and a great part is rendgred 
unproductive for want of irrigation. . . . No adcquate idea can 
be conveyed of the sufferings of the people. The cudgel and th 
whip compel them to incessant labour for the benefit of others. 

Tavernier, who travelled in India at interv: als between 
1640 and 1660, writes of the Mogul Empire in a similar strain. 
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“The peasants,” he ¢ells us, “‘ are reduced to great poverty, 
because if the governors become aware that they possess any 
property, they seize it straightway by right or by force. 
You may see in India whole provinces like deserts, from whence 
the peasants have fled on account of the oppression of the 
governors.” 

These quotations are perhaps sufficient to indicate the state 
of the agricultural population. Of the artisans in the cities, 
Bernier wrote that 


it should not be inferred that the workman is held in esteem or 
arrives at a state of independence. Nothing but sheer necessity 
or blows of a cudgel keeps him employed ; he never can become 
rich, and he feels it no trifling matter if he have the means of 
satisfying the cravings of hunger and covering his body with the 
coarsest garment. If money be gained, it does not in any 
measure go into his pocket, but only serves to increase the 
wealth of the merchant. 


In the same spirit van Twist insisted on the contrast 
between the comfort enjoyed by the merchants and the 
poverty of the craftsmen; while as regards the weavers, 
the largest section of the industrial population, the cumu- 
lative effect of numerous incidental references in the Dutch 
and English correspondence is to exhibit them living on 
a dead level of poverty throughout the country. In a 
former chapter I have examined in some detail the course of 
the export trade in Indian slaves. The facts of that trade 
fall into line with such observations as have been quoted 
above. We see the mass of the population living on the 
margin not of comfort but of bare subsistence, with no 
incentive to energy, and no posvibilit;; cf escape except by 
emigration in one of the twe forms which were then within 
reach—either flight to some region where for the moment 
conditions seemed to be more favourable, or surrender of 
personal freedom in return for a promise of subsistence in 
some foreign country. Such was the position in years of 
normal production : in the next chapter we have to examine 
the results which ensued when the ordinary course of pro- 
duction was interrupted. 
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AUTHORITIES FOR CHAPTER VI 


Section 1.—The references for the use of tobacco are Elliot, vi. 351, and 
Manuccs, ii, 175. The adaptation of cropping to market-conditions is 
deduced from various passages, especially Hnglish Factories, v. 64, vii. 136, 
and Dagh Register (Surat), June 13, 1644, April 12 and June 9, 1645. 
Instances of want of capital will be found in? English Factories, vii. 203, 
and Dagh Register, August 14, October 6, 1634, and October 6, 1636. For 
appwhonsions of scarcity of material, see English Factories, i. pp. xv, 92, 
and iv. 22; and for ease or difficulty in obtaining goods of special quality, 
idem, iii, 200, vii. 187, viii. 117, and Dagh Register, January 31, 1633, 
August 14, 1634, October 31, 1636, and May 20, 1641. The restrictions on 
weavers in Bengal aro in idem, November 29, 1661; the subject is referred 
to «. Taylor's Dacca, 173, 189. For advances for saltpetro, see Dagh 
Register, April 12, 1661; and for indigo, English Factories, iii. 246, vii, 208. 

The facts given regarding wages are taken from Pelsart, 16 ff. ; Methwold, 
1001; Begin ende Voortgangh (van den Broecke’s journal), ii. 77 ff. ; and 
English Factories, v. 161, x. 261. As regards public works, the Burhanpur 
waterworks are described in Imperial Gazetteer, ix. 105; the canals, in 
Elliot, vii. 67, 86; the estimated cost of buildings, in idem, vii. 86, 142, 
and Sarkar’s Studies, 30. For impressment, see English Factories, ii. 230, 
viii, 263, 209. For private buildings, see Pelsart, MS. ff. 2, 21. 


Sgction 2.—The long translation from Pelsart has been made from 
ff. 23 ff. of the MS. ; his observations on the peasants aro on ff. 18 and 20. 
The Golconda reference is Begin ende Voortgangh, p. 77 of van den Broecke’s 
journal; for Gujarat, see the Gujarat Report, ff. 7, 20, 21, van Twist, 
xxxiv, xli, and Hnglish Factories, v. 05. For Sind, sce idem, vii. 208. 
For the olose of the period, seo Tavernier, i. 391, and Bernier, 205, 226, 
228, 230. 
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CITAPTER VII 


THE ECONOMIC RESULTS OF FAMINE 
at 


1. Tae Nature AND FREQUENCY oF FaMINES 


From what has been said in the previous chapter, it will be 
apparent that duting our period production followed a generally 
uneventful course, responding to, but not creating, develop- 
ments in demand, and impeded from time to time by adminis- 
trative interference, or by the occurrence of famine. The 
results of administrative interference will be considered later ; 
in this chapter we have to examine the frequency and the 
effects of famine, and the subject requires careful study 
because a change in the implication of the familiar word has 
given rise to ideas which rest on an erroneous foundation. 
At the present day the “famines” which are spoken of in 
India are emergencies in which the State has recognised the 
existence of unemployment on a scale which, in the absence of 
a general poor-law, requires special measures of relief. The 
famines which we read of in the chronicles of the seventeenth 
century-were not work-famines but 1ood-famines in the strictest 
sense, times when it was not a question of obtaining the means 
to pay for food, but of getting food av all; and the attempt 
sometimes made by populaf writers to use these rpaterials 
for a comparison of the frequency of famines at different 
perleus is vitiated from the outset by this change of meaning. 
On the one hand, there have been no extensive food-famines 
in India for many years ; on the other, we have no systematic 
record of work;famines before the middle of the last century, 
and no valid conclusion could be drawn from the fact (if it 
205 
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were a fact) that work- oe are now more common than 
food-famines were in former times. Rurther, it can easily be 
shown that the record of food-famines in the published 
chronicles is incomplete, because we find several mentioned 
in the Dutch and English commercial correspondence of 
which no other account is known. To take one instance, I 
can trace no Indian record of famine between the years 1632 
and 1650, but the Dutch tell us of heavy mortality in Golconda 
in 1635, the weavers on the East Coast were dying of hunger 
in 1646, and a year later a part of Rajputana was “ wholly 
de; ypulate” owing to the same cause. Abandoning, then, any 
attempt at direct .mparison, I have constructed a list of the 
years lying within our period in which production is known 
to have been seriously impeded through deficiency of agricul- 
tural produce, whether food or raw materials. 

It cannot be asserted that this list is complete. The 
Batavia Journals, which are exceptionally valuable as sources 
of such information, are wanting or imperfect for several 
years, particularly between 1647 and 1660, and the missing 
records may have contained details of dearth or famine which 
would not be found elsewhere. Even, however, if the com- 
mercial records were available throughout the period, they 
would not cover the whole of India, but only those portions 
with which the merchants maintained relations: Bundel- 
khand, for instance, which is a tract peculiarly liable to 
vicissitudes of season, is altogether outside their scope; and 
the same is true of the Punjab, which, before the construction 
of the modern canal-system, must have resembled Bundelkhand 
in many important features. We may say, then, tuat pro- 
duction was certainly, interfered with in the years shown in 
the following'list, but we should not be justified in saying that 
the yeas not entered in it were prosperous throughout the 
whole of India, It will be noticed that recorded dearths 
are more numerous in the second half of our period tan in 
the first ; the difference may possibly be significant, but it is 
more probable that it results from the extension of the foreign 
merchants’ connections, and, in the case of tke Dutch, from 
improvements in the system ‘of recording events, the Journals 
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which have survived for the ’forties being much fuller than 
those relating to the years before 1630. The list is as follows : 


1614-15 (?).—The Emperor Jahangir records a pestilence in 
the year ending in March 1616, which was attributed by some 
authorities to the effects of drought, the country having suffered 
from want of rain for two years in succession. The area affected 
by the pestilence was the Punjab as far east as Delhi, and pre- 
sumably the drought was localised in the Punjab. The descrip- 
tion does not indicate the precise years in which the rains were 
deficient. 

1618~-19.—Writing from Masulipatam in 1622, a Dutch factor 
accounted for his small purchases of slaves by the compaxdtive 
prosperity of the times, saying that, according to his information, 
the large supplies obtained four years previously were due to the 
extreme dearth and famine in Pulicat and the vicinity, when 
many hundreds of deaths oceurred ; but conditions had changed, 
supplies of rice were ample, and at the moment no large number 
of slaves could be procured. This information points to a severe 
famine on the Coromandel coast in 1618 or 1619. The historian 
M. de Faria y Sousa records of the latter year that dearth and 
famine destroyed many people ; the exact locality is not indicated, 
but the reference is clearly to Southern India. Methwold, who 
left the East Coast in 1622, writes of such extreme want and 
famine in some parts of the territory of Vijeyanagar “ that 
parents have brought thousands of their young children to the 
seaside, selling there a child for 5 fanams of rice.” I take these 
three accounts to refer to one calamity, a disastrous famine about 
the year 1618-19. ’ 

1630.--The terrible calamity following on the failure of the 
rains in this year 4s described by various Indian, Dutch, and 


1 Mr. Joveday shows 1623 and 1628-29 as years of famine (Appendix A 
of The History and Economics of Indian Famines), but thexo entrica are not 
correct. His authority for the former year is+Vtheridge, p. 40; Etheridgo 
wrongly took 1623 as the equivalent of the Hijra year 1040 (which really 
began in July 1630), and the eve@ts which he attributes to 1623 in fact 
occurred in the great famine of 1630, Etheridge (p. 63) is also the’authority 
for 1628-29, but the facts which he records under it are clearly the same 
as théz: which ‘ne gives under the Hijra year 1040), and should be assigned 
to 1630. The seasons of 1628 and 1629 were not favourable, and the yield 
of indigo had been reduced (English Factories, iv. 20); in the latter year 
the rains began late and were unduly heavy at the close ¢//ague Transcripts, 
I. 298) ; but the commercial correspondence gives no hint of anything like 
a famine, and in April 1630 both Dutch and English merchants were busy 
and hopeful. , = 
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English authorities. Ite effeets on the economic condition of the 
country are examined in detail in the next section. 

1635.—The Dutch factors at Surat reported that provisions 
were unprocurable throughout the whole kingdom of Golconda, 
and that the mortality from famine was heavy. The report 
reached Batavia in March 1636, and may therefore be taken to 
indicate a failure of the rains in the previous year. The extent 
appears to be somewhat exaggerated, since no reports of intense 
famine were received from the East Coast, though rice was 
difficult to obtain in Masulipatam, and the supply of raw cotton 
on the coast was still deficient in the following autumn. 
Probably there was severe famine in the western districts of 
Geisonda, whence news would naturally reach Surat, and some 
scarcity on the side of Masulipatam. 

1640.—Early in 1641 the Dutch reported deficiency of rain 
near Pulicat and Madras, so that provisions had to be im- 
ported by sea. From the subsequent reports from the coast, it 
does not appear that the famine became acute. 

1641.—The season appears to have been unfavourable to the 
cotton crop in Northern India, for the Dutch reported that piece- 
goods had risen seriously in price owing to the scarcity of cotton. 
Cotton was scarce in Ahmadabad also during the summer of 
1642, so that the previous season was probably unfavourable in 
Gujarat as well as in the north. 

1642-43.—In January 1643 rice was reported to be very scarce 
and almost unprocurable owing to extraordinary drought in the 
neighbourhood of Pipli (Orissa). The winter rains of 1642-43 
failed in Bengal. 

1645-46.—This was a time of intense famine on the southern 
section of the Coromandel coast. The few letters of 1645-46 
extant from the English factors do not mention a failure of 
the rains of 1645, but that this had occurred is shown by a letter 
written at Achin in October 1646, which reported the arriyal from 
Negapatam of a cargo of starving slaves, and news through them 
of “a very strong famthe for 13 months past . . . insomuch as 
the people give themselves for slaves to any man that will but 
feed thom.” The rains of 1646 also failed, and by January of 
1647 the position on the coast was desperate. Heavy mortality 
was reported from Pulicat, 8. Thomé, and Madras; “so t®at all 
the painters } and weavers are dead”; rice sent from Surat was 
sold at “‘ great rates”; and the famine continued until the rains 


1“ Painters” is the term ordinarily used to denoté the producers of 
pintados, or painted oottgns. ? 
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of 1647. In October of this year the factors at Madras reported 
that the famine had then lasted two years, so that the earlier 
failure was not confined to the Negapatam country ; they added 
that half the people in the kingdom were dead, and referred to 
“the stench of the dead carcases that lieth most fearfully to 
behold in all places that we go, as well as the noise of the dying 
people, which can be no less terrors to the hearers thereof.” 

1647.—This year the rains failed in parts of Rajputana, and 
“occasioned a famine, insomuch that those parts are, either 
by mortality or people’s flight, become wholly depopulate and 
impassable,” 

1648.—A recurrence of the famine on the Coromandel ecast 
was so imminent that arrangements were made to forward rice 
from Surat, but @ plentiful fall of rain came in time to remove 
the danger. « 

1650.—The Surat factors reported that “ this year there hath 
very little rain fallen in all parts of India, and since the middle 
of July little or none, so that corn is risen in many places already 
[October] to double the price, and a dearth is extremely and 
generally feared.” This drought was widespread, being experi- 
enced in Oudh as well as Gujarat, and crops were short “almost all 
India over,” but apparently its intensity was not great, for we have 
not the familiar records of mortality or voluntary enslavement. 

1658.—Want of rain in this season had doubled the price of 
all sorts of provisions in Surat by February 1659, but the calamity 
was heavier in Sind, for in September of that year it was reported 
that famine and disease “hath swept away most part of the 
people,” and the Surat factors sent grain to Lahari Bandar to be 
distributed to the weavers so as to keep thm alive. 

1659-60.—Scarcity was experienced on the East Coast in the 
summer of 1659, as the result of deficient rainfall, aggravated by 
the demand for supplies for armies in,the field. A letter written 
in October 1659 from Masulipatam says that people were dying 
daily from want of food, and faming contgnued on the coast into 
the year 1661. The want of rain had also been experienced in 
Gujarat, where in April of 160 prices were very high, while in 
Sind famine still raged, “the living being hardly able to bury 
_ the dead.” The historian Khafi Khan writes of the Hijra year 
1070 (which bégan in September 1659), that want of rain, com- 
bined yith war and movements of armies, made grain very scarce 
and dear; that many districts lay entirely Waste, and that 
crowds of people made their way to the capital. Scarcity was 
reported also from Negapatam ize the faz. south, so that our 
period closes with a calamity of unusual extent. 
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The list which has now been given makes depressing 
reading, and if the defects in its sources are borne in mind, the 
conclusion appears to be justified that the Indian climate in the 
seventeenth century was very much what it is to-day. I do not 
think that the record of the years from 1640 to 1650, imperfect 
as it may be, has been exceeded in the course of any decade in 
modern times; and without attempting a detailed comparison, 
we may say that local dearths were frequent, while acute or 
widespread famines occurred sufficiently often to influence 
the calculations of merchants and producers. The difference 
lies r.ther in the results which followed. The cost of trans- 
porting grain long distances by land was, as we have seen, 
prohibitive, and consequently a local shortage cf food could 
not be met by importation ; people might die in thousands, as 
on the East Coast in 1647, though there were ample supplies in 
other parts of the country, and the economic life of the area 
affected might be broken up through mortality and migration 
in a way which the modern railway-system has rendered 
impossible. At the present day the effect of a local shortage 
is spread over a large area, and its intensity is thereby reduced, 
because food can be imported in sufficient quantities, so that 
the very idea of a food-famine has been banished from all but 
the few tracts still inaccessible to the merchant: during our 
period, food-famines on varying scales might be expected 
in any season, and their present unfamiliarity makes it 
desirable to explain in some detail the economic con- 
sequences which followed in their train. “The records of the 
famine of 1630 are sufficiently copious to make this possible, 
and the next section will be devoted to their examination. 


2. Taz Famine or 1630-31 


The immediate cause of the great famine was. ‘the failure of 
the rains in the year 1630. The failure occurred in the ‘central 
parts of India, The Gangetic plain was not affected, and 
Peter Mundy’s account of his journey northward from Surat 
shows that most of Malwa had escaped. The chronicler of 
the reign of Shahjaban says that no rain whatever fell in the 
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Mogul provinces of the Deccan and Gujarat, while there was a 
deficiency in bordering countries. English letters from the 
East Coast show that the calamity extended right across India, 
and a merchant who visited Masulipatam in July 1631 wrote 
that “‘the major part of both weavers and washers are dead, 
the country being almost ruinated.” Towards the south, we 
know that the drought was experienced in Armagon, but no 
information is on record as to the country beyond. Sind also 
was affected, but the letters written thence in 1635 suggest 
that the distress cannot have been very intense, because no 
traces of it are mentioned such as were still visible in Gujarat. 
The detailed information which has survived relates chiefly 
to this latter province, and for the present our attention may 
be confined to it. 

The rains had been somewhat unsatisfactory for the three 
previous seasons, but not to such an extent as to affect 
commerce very materially, and in April of 1630 prospects 
were considered to be favourable. The monsoon, however, 
failed, and the immediate results can best be stated in the 
words of the Dutch senior merchant van Twist, who included 
an account of the famine in a short description of Gujarat, 
first printed at Batavia in 1638, and subsequently reissued in 
Amsterdam. His description is written in a dry and matter- 
of-fact style ; it is a business document, drawn up by & man 
who knew the country well, and whose ability is indicated by 
his selection not long after for duties of great responsibility ; 
the horrors described in it derive additional emphasis from 
this setting, while their occurrence is amply confirmed by the 
more fragmentary English narratives, as well as by the 
rhetoric of the Moslem chronicler.  * 


1 Tho title-page of van Twist’s pamphlet shows that he had boen senior 
merchant ia Ahmadabad, Cambay, Broach, and Baroda. He is mentioned 
incident-'ly in the Dagh Register from 1631 onwards: in 1636 he was sont 
on a special mission to the Court at Bijapur; and not long afterwards he 
was appointed Governor of Malacca, where he died. I have not seen a 
copy of the Batavia issue of his pamphlet, but the title-page of the reprint 
in Begin ende Voorigangh states that it waa reproduced from the edition 
printed at Batavia dn 1638. The English narratives of this famine have 
been brought together in Mundy, ii, Appendix A,; they appear also in 
English Factories, iv. Abdul Hamid’s account is translated in Evliol, vii. 24, 
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So little rain fell, says van Twist, that the seed sown was lost, 
and no grass grew. Cattle died. In towns and villages, in fields 
and on roads, men lay dead in great numbers, causing such a 
stench that it was terrible to use the ways. For want of grass 
cattle fed on the corpses; men took the carcases of beasts to 
eat; some in desperation went about searching for bones which 
had been gnawed by dogs. . . . 

‘As the famine increased, men abandoned towns and villages, 
and wandered helplessly. It was easy to recognise their condition: 
eyes sunk deep in the head, lips pale and covered with slime, the 
skin hard, with the bones showing through, the belly nothing 
bht »,pouch hanging down empty, knuckles and knee-caps show- 
ing prominently. One would cry and howl for hunger, while 
another lay stretched on the ground dying in misery ; wherever 
you went you saw nothing but corpses. “s 

Men deserted their wives and children. Women sold them- 
selves as slaves. Mothers sold their children. Children deserted 
by their parents sold themselves. Some families took poison, 
and so died together; others threw themselves into the rivers. 
Mothers and their children went to the river-bank, and drowned 
themselves hand in hand, so that the rivers flowed full of corpses. 
Some ate carrion flesh. Others cut up the corpses of men, and 
drew out the entrails to fill their own bellies; yes, men lying in 
the street, not yet dead, were cut up by others, and men fed on 
living men, so that even in the streets, and still more on road- 
journeys, men ran great danger of being murdered and eaten. . . . 

Terrible tragedies were seen every day. Even a heathen 
might wonder and pity when he learned that a mother had killed 
and cooked her only son: much more might a Christian con- 
science, when it was known that husbands had eaten their wives, 
wives their husbands, children their parents—but it would be 
tedious to describe every ‘hing i in detail. Many hundred thou- 
sands of men died of hunger,’ so that the whole country was 
covered with corpses ling uaburied, which caused such a stench 
that the whole air was filled and infected with it. Some of our 
Dutchinen, coming from Ahmadabad, found some people sitting 
at a little fire where hands and feet were cooling, a terrible 
thing to see. Even worse was it in the village of Qveuntra, . 
where human flesh was sold in open market. This terrible 
divine punishment fell chicily'o1 on the poor, who had nothing in 
store. 


2 This number is nat to be thken literally, but rather as an idiomatic 
expression signifying that the mortality was incalculable. 
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The narrative then gives the details of prices, which have been 
examined in a previous chapter, and passes to the season of 
1631, when the rains were at first promising, and prices began to 
fall. But, continues van Twist, the improvement did not last, 
and it was seen that the punishment was not yet over. The 
Almighty sent locusts, rats, mice, and other vermin, which 
wrought great damage to the young crops: then continuous 
heavy rain when the crops were ripening caused much grain to 
perish in the fields; flooded rivers caused even greater logs in 
towns, villages, and country ; and prices rose higher than ever. 
Thus famine lasted throughout the year, and pestilence and fever 
followed, so that scarcely a healthy man could be found. The 
dead lay scattered in the streets. Corpses lay for days in the 
houses, because men could not be paid to carry them out. Wood 
could not be had for the pyres, and unburnt corpses were buried 
or thrown into tne river. May the Almighty protect all Christian 
lands from such terrible calamities ! 

The main features of this narrative will not come as a 
surprise to students of Indian famines of the type now obsolete. 
The break-up of family life, loss of agricultural capital, aimless 
wandering, voluntary enslavement, deaths from suicide or 
sheer starvation, cannibalism—all these could be illustrated 
from both Indian and foreign accounts of similar calamities. 
It will be noticed that van Twist has nothing to say of State 
measures of relief, but from Indian narratives we can form 
some idea of their nature and extent. Public kitchens were 
opened, taxes were remitted, and money was allocated for 
gratuitous relief, but the facts on record show that the effect 
of these measures was trifling, and from the nature of the case 
they could not counteract the actual deficiency of food which 
was the dominant factor in the situation ; they might operate 
to improve the distribution of such st.cks aa were available, 
but they could not bring grain into the country, and though 
their inadequacy may be obvious, it is not easy to’suggest 
what more could have been done. Casual references in letters 
of 1631 and 1632 show that the English merchants had ordered 
large-quantities of grain from Persia, but the course of shipping 
imposed narrow limits on supplies from that source; Sind 
was itself affected; the Malabar coast ordinarily imported a 
large proportion of its food; the East ‘Coast was starving ; 
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and it appears to be at the least d ubtful whether the best 

and most humane administration i in the world could have 

organised imports by sea sufficient to meet the situation, 
There was surplus grain in the north, but the cost of carriage 
by land was, as we have seen, exceedingly heavy, and it is 
hard to see how pack-animals coultl have moved through 
country without fodder or water in numbers adequate to the 
emergency. 

It would be unjust, therefore, to blame the Mogul ad- 

ministration for failure to avert a calamity which, in the 
cixcupstances of the time, must be regarded as inevitable ; 
but it may be pointed out that the measures actually taken 
were not only inadequate but tardy, and that the leaders of 
the people acted in a manner likely to aggravate rather than 
mitigate the distress. The authority for these statements is 
Peter Mundy, who, after describing his observations on the 
route from Surat to Burhanpur, lays stress on the fact that 
no course was taken to remedy the evil, “ the rich and strong 
engrossing and taking perforce all to themselves.” The same 
observer points out that’relief from the north was hopeless, 
because the Mogul armies at Burhanpur lay across the route 
by which grain must come; and though the country near 
Sironj was well stocked with food, ‘‘ poor Gujarat was never 
the near[er], where there was most need, it being all sent to 
Burhanpur to supply the King’s lashker” [army]. This last 
obstacle was, however, temporary: by the end of 1631 the 
banjaras, or grain-carriers, were coming through, the sea-trade 
was helping, and from this time forward it appears that the 
needs of the reduced population were not too great to be 
provided by the ordinary gourse of trade, though at prices 
still far above the normal. 

The: immediate effect of this calamity on industry and 
commerce may be illustrated by a few facts gathered from 
the English correspondence of the period. By Octobéf 1630, 
the impending scarcity of indigo was realised at Surat, and 
arrangements Were on foot to huy in Agra instead of Ahmada- 
bad. In the same month special precauticns were found 
necessary to protect provisibns on the way to the ships from 
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“assault by the poor starved pvople of the country.” In 
November, Masulipatam reported acarcity of cotton goods, and 
8 fall in the price of gold and other imports ; while the factors 
at Surat had for the moment the rare experience of having more 
funds than could be invested owing to the shortage of cotton 
goods and indigo, were suggesting importation of rice from 
Macassar, and were reducing the rations allowed on the 
English ships. Spirits had by this time become unprocurable 
because the distillers had ‘‘ departed into the parts of more 
hoped plenty, as are many thousands besides, as well weavers, 
washers, dyers, etc., that puts us almost into despair of a 
competent lading for the succeeding year’s home revurns.” 
In December, Armagon reported that the inferiority of cloth 
was due in pa.‘ to a fourfold rise in the price of cotton, and 
on the last day of the year Surat wrote that the artisans were 
abandoning their habitations in multitudes and perishing in 
the fields. Gold was falling in price because the poor were 
selling, while the rich could not buy; the yield of indigo in 
Gujarat was about one-twentieth of the normal, and nothing 
but old refuse was available in the market ; cotton and yarn 
were doubled in price ; the roads were unsafe owing to bands 
of desperate robbers, and even messengers ran the risk of 
being murdered. The famine, together with the war in the 
Deccan, had “‘ disjointed all trade out of frame.” 

Early in the new year we hear of the increased cost of 
land transport; there is a warning ‘hot to pass saltpetre 
through the inland customs as sugar, lest it should be detained 
as provisions and the fraud be discovered; and the ships 
coming from England were advised to lay in rice on the 
voyage ; but by this time the factors were perhaps resigned 
to the situation, and the correspondence is scanty. In June 
the rains promised well, and®activity was renewed ; cloth was 
coming in at Broach and Baroda “ with the help of a ser of 

_ corn celivertd out to the weavers on every piece brought,” 
and there were hopes of making up some sort of a cargo for 
England. In September, however, the cos$ of indigo and 
cotton goods was found to be prohibitive, while food prices 
were at thu highest point (abort 6 Ib. of grain for a rupee), 
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and agues, fevers, and pestilential diseases prevailed in every 
house. The English merchants didnot escape, for in October 
every one except the President was either dead or sick, and 
the President died in the following month. Gujarat, “the 
‘garden of the world,” was turned into a wilderness, with few 
or no cultivators or artisans ; indigo was rotting on the ground 
for want of men to gather it; and the places which had 
ytelded fifteen bales of cloth in a day could now produce barely 
three bales in a month. A Dutch factor writing at this time 
saw no hope of trade for three years to come, and the year 
1631 closed in desolation. 
Early in 1632 the tide of distress began to recede. It will 
have been apparent from van Twist’s description that the 
calamities of 1631 were more local than thoseér the previous 
year; supplies were therefore available from less remote 
areas, and prices began to fall as grain arrived from outside, 
The worst of the misery was over, but the restoration of 
industry and commerce was a matter of years. Its slow 
progress may be traced in the reports of the English merchants. 
By February 1632 wheat was procurable at Broach, but the 
supplies at Surat were engrossed by the Governor and one or 
two traders. Ample-rain fell this year on the Kast Coast, and 
there are no complaints regarding the season from Surat, but 
at the end of the year indigo, cotton goods, and other com- 
modities were still very dear, while imports were almost 
unsaleable. Prices in November 1633 were so high as to 
offer no hope of profit in England, while in October 1634 
India offered little or nothing on which to found profitable 
trade. Prices on the East Coast were also too ltigh for business, 
but a return to normal conditions was expected as the result 
of the good crops of that year. In December the factors at 
Surat wrote to the Company thav the losses were incalculable, 
and that they could not see how to restore thé trade; and 
they estimated that at least five years were etill ne¢essary 
for recovery. The rains of 1634 had, however, been ex- 
ceptionally good, artisans were returning, and the cities were 
becoming repopulated. What follows has been quoted in 
part in the last chapter, but'.t will bear repetition. 
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The villages fill but slowly, yet it betters with them also; 
and if the excessive tyranny and covetousness of the governors 
of all sorts would give the poor people leave but to lift up their 
heads in one year's vacancy from oppression, they would be 
enabled to keep cattle about them, and so to advance the plenty 
which the earth produceth that all things would be much more 
abundant, and there would be no want but of time to make the 
children capable to exercise the functions of their fathers. 


This last phrase is noteworthy: one of the most lasting 
effects of such famines was the lowered level of skill resulting 
from the death of expert peasants and workmen, and the cotten 
goods of Gujarat suffered in reputation owing to this cause 
for many years. The gradual recovery proceeded unequally 
in different piaces; by September 1635 steps were taken to 
re-establish factories at Ahmadabad and Baroda, but Broach 
was still “not well peopled with weavers,” and a separate 
establishment there was considered useless. 

The recovery of commerce is marked by a letter of December 
1635, when the Surat factors reported that prices were steadily 
falling owing to the cheapness of grain and the return of 
inhabitants, and that they had decided to borrow enough 
capital to make a fresh start; Gujarat could not, however, 
supply all they wanted, and they were extending their field of 
operations to Sind and Northern India in order to obtain 
sufficient goods. In January 1636, freight-goods for Persia 
were being offered by Indian merchants, and the correspond- 
ence about this time begins to record activity of the kind 
which had prevailed before the famine. By Marth the price 
of grain was below the old normal, and in April food-grains 
and raw cotton were sent from Surat {o Masulipatam, where 
the effects of the Golcondg drought of 1635 were being 
experienced. Baroda was now making good cloth in some 
plenty, but Broach was “ broken,” for, as a letter written 
in September says, “the people are fled and dead, and now 
want, of employment makes men afraid to return.” The 
correspondence of the year 1637 throws little light on the 
progress of events, but in December of 1638 a factor wrote 
that the country had recovered from fagnine, goods were to 
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be had in abundance, and the prc spects of commerce were 
very encouraging. We may say, then, that Gujarat was again 
prosperous by 1639, but with a reduced population, and a loss 
. of skill, which was still affecting the quality of cotton goods 
and other manufactures. In the last respect, however, steady 
improvement was noticeable, and even Broach was beginning 
to make some progress : there remained the loss of reputation 
abroad, and the advantage which Gujarat had gained by 
priority in European markets had definitely passed away. 

No detailed account can be given of this famine in the 
Deccan, since European factories did not exist there, but 
there ‘are indications that the calamity was comparable in 
intensity to that which fell on Gujarat. The Badshahnama, 
which was written about the year 1650, classesthe four Deccan 
provinces along with Gujarat as constituting exceptions to 
the general conditions prevailing in the Mogul Empire. The 
author gives figures to show that in the first twenty years of 
Shahjahan’s reign the Imperial revenue had increased largely, 
but that these five provinces were stationary or even showed a 
decline in yield; and heexpressly attributes this fact to the 
famine of 1630-32. When Prince Aurangzeb became Viceroy 
of the Deccan in 1653, he found that, though the revenue 
demand had been reduced, it was still excessive, and the 
country, so far from contributing to the Imperial treasuty, 
could not even pay for the local administration in his charge. 
The Deccan, therefore, remained impoverished for at any rate 
& generation. 


This lengthy review of the progress and results of the 
famine of 1630 is justified by the frequency of similar events 
in the history of India. The extent and the intensity of 
famines varied within wide limits, but all that we know leads 
to the conclusion that their effects were similar in nature 
though they differed in degree. When once ‘an acttal in- “ 
sufficiency of food is known, or even suspected, to exist, and 
where adequato imports are impossible, it is certain that the 
people will endeavour to migrate, and in the circumstances 
of the time the attempt to'migrate could result only in that 
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“* aimless wandering in search of fuod,” which had become so 
traditional that, even in the present century, its first symptoms 
were regarded as the surest index to the need for immediate 
relief.1 The economic life of a village, a town, or a district, 
when once broken up by migration, disease, and death, could 
not quickly be renewed, and there are no signs in the literature 
of the period of such constructive measures of relief as would 
have been required to accelerate the process. Those wanderers 
who had survived would naturally return on the advent of a 
favourable season, and the old life would gradually be restored, 
but the recovery was a tedious business at the best, and, 28 
we have seen in Gujarat, it might be delayed further by “‘ the 
tyranny and vovetousness of the governors.” The loss of 
capital, particdix rly the peasant’s working animals, the decline 
in the level of skill and knowledge, and the disrepute accruing 
in foreign markets are the features which concern the economist 
most directly: the attention of the social historian will be 
drawn rather to the waste of life and the intensity of human 
misery recurring so frequently on varying scales. 


1 See the Report of the Indian Famine Commission, 190], p. 14. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE ECONOMIC INFLUENCE OF THE ADMINISTRATION 


1. Tae Postrion or Foreign MercHants IN 
Inpian STATES 


We must now turn to the last branch of our study, and ex- 
amine the economic significance of the administrative and 
financial institutions which existed in India during our 
period. Our knowledge of the practical working of the various 
administrations is derived so largely from the observations 
of Dutch and English merchants that it is important for us 
to realise at the outset the position occupied by the observers, 
the more so that nothing like it can be found in India at the 
present day. If a company of foreign merchants, Americans 
let. us say, or Japanese, were to decide on establishing an 
agency in modern Calcutta or Bombay, their resulting 
rights and liabilities would be clearly known beforehand. 
They would not require official permission to occupy offices 
and warehouses, nor would they have to enter into preliminary 
negotiations regarding the customs tariff, the harbour-dues, 
or the transit charges‘ applicable to their particular business. 
The ports arfd cities would be open to them, but the fact of 
their s¢ttlement would involve automatically their submission 
to large sections of the law of India; they would not be 
exempt from the ordinary jurisdiction of the civil or criminal 
courts, and they would be under legal obligation to cemply 
with the reguldtions in force garding customs tariffs and 
many other matters, This arrangement, which nowadays 
seems as natural as it is convenient, is, in Asia at least, quite 
220 a 
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modern. At the time of which I am writing, ports and cities 
were not open to settlements of foreign merchants as a matter 
of course ; such settlements were based on special conventions 
or agreements, and the position of the merchants with regard 
to the authorities was determined by these conventions rather 
than the ordinary law. It has sometimes been asserted that 
the privileges of foreign merchants were forcibly acquired by 
the first arrivals from Europe, but the truth appears to be 
that similar privileges were enjoyed by Asiatic merchants 
before European vessels had entered Indian waters, and that 
the new arrivals accommodated themselves to arrangements 
which they found already in existence. 

The nature of these purely Asiatic arrangements may be 
illustrated by t. instances in which the facts are clearly on 
record—Malacca, the greatest seaport in the Farther East, 
and Calicut, which, before the changes resulting from the 
advent of the Portuguese, was probably the greatest port in 
India. When Alboquerque reached Malacca in the year 1511, 
the city already contained several foreign mercantile settle- 
ments; the men of each nation lived under their own laws 
and customs; and each nation had a chief or head-man of its 
own, who exercised the functions of a governor in regard to 
his nationals. Alboquerque’s arrival resulted in a divergence 
of interest among these foreign communities: the Chinese 
and the Javans welcomed him, but the Moslems from the 
west coast of India, supported by their Malay co-religionists, 
were bitterly oppesed to the establishment of a Portuguese 
settlement, and it was their predominant influence over the 
King waich led to the outbreak of hostilities. The motives 
actuating the two parties are not formzlly on record, but it is 
obvious that the question at issue was essentially commercial ; 
Malacca being the port of transhipment between Bast and 
West, the Chinese and Javans, who brought Eastern goods 
there tor salu, would naturally welcome competing Western 
buyers, while the Indian Moslems, apart from their existing 
quarrel with the Portuguese, would naturally make every 
effort to mairtain their monopoly of the westward trade. 
The Portuguese could not establish a trading settlement at 
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Malacca as a matter of course, but required permission from 
the King ; their settlement was opposed by the other foreign 
merchants with whom they would compete; and their 
attempts to negotiate a convention were unsuccessful. In the 
result, Alboquerque effected a settlement by force of arms, 
and the city passed into the posséssion of the Portuguese, 
under whom the old privileges of foreign merchants gradually 
disappeared. 

The position at Calicut some years earlier was essentially 
similar. When the Portuguese attempted to secure a 
settlement there, they were supported by the subjects of 
the Zamorin or King, who were engaged in the import 
trade from the East, while they were opposed by the 
Arab and Egyptian merchants, who contrsiled the export 
trade to the Red Sea; here, as in Malacca, importers were 
eager to welcome new customers, while exporters exerted all 
their influence to keep out new competitors. In this case 
also the exporters prevailed with the authorities, and the 
Portuguese found that no convention could be arranged. 
Now these Arabs and Egyptians were not subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Zamorin of Calicut, but had a resident 
governor of their own; there was thus o foreign commer- 
cial settlement in Calicut, governing itself and outside the 
control of the local law, just as there were several foreign 
and self-governing commercial settlements in Malacca. 

Nor was Calicut the only Indian seaport where the institu- 

_ tion of mercantile extra-territoriality was« recognised in the 
early years of the sixteenth century, for the description left 
to us by Barbosa shows that it prevailed on extensive sections 
of the coast. In Malabar, we read that the Chettis from the 
East Coast ‘‘manage their own. affairs, the King may not 
enquiretinto their crimes; they do justice tp one another, 
with which the King is satisfied.” In the same region the 
foreign Moslems “ have in the town itself a Moorisi [Moslem] 
Governor of their own, who rules and punishes them without 
interference from the King, savac¢hat the Governor gives an 
account of certain matters tothe King.” In Kayal again the 
Moslem farmer of the pearl-tishery “ executes judgment and 
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justice on the Moors [Moslems] without interference from the 
King”; and speaking generally, Barbosa’s account shows 
that mercantile extra-territoriality existed on the coasts of 
India before Portuguese influence had an opportunity of 
altering the institutions of the country. The arrangement 
was of course familiar to the first arrivals from Europe, and 
we find the Dutch and English merchants accepting it 

' without comment both in India and in the islands farther 
east; but the suggestion that they imported it must be set 
aside as unhistorical. 

The first settlements made in India by the Portuguesa 
taast not be regarded as conforming to this Asiatic custom, 
because they were much more than commercial: the 
commanders of’ their early expeditions usually insisted on 
territorial concessions, or in the alternative seized territory 
by force, but in doing this they were acting as repre- 
sentatives of the king of Portugal, and not as merchants. 
Some of their later commercial settlements, such as Hooghly, 
conformed more nearly to the Asiatic type, but even in these 
they were assisted by, and presumed on, the prestige of their 
existing dominion. The chronicler Khafi Khan wrote that 
the Portuguese started at Hooghly with a grant of land for 
stores and residences, but in course of time they overstepped 
the sufferance they had obtained, and I take it that in a general 
way this statement is correct, and that Portuguese merchants 
assumed rights of sovereignty in their’settlements, relying 
on the naval power which had been erases in Asia 
by their nation. 

The earliest Dutch settlements, on the other hand, were 
purely commercial, and were made in aceordance with existing 
Asiatic practice. In regard to them it is impor‘ant to bear 
in mind the distinction drawn in an earlier chapter between 
the Voyage and the Factory. The original idea of a trading 
voyage; where-a ship merely stayed at a port long enough to 
sell and buy, did not involve any necessity for a durable con- 
vention, but at the most a.tamporary agreement regarding 
customs and port dues ; and accordingly the narrative of the 
first Dutch expedition under Houtman, which is the type of a 
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trading voyage, does not throw direct light on the position of 
foreign settlements in Java, though tlfere is a hint in it that 
the Chinese merchants may have had privileges such as 
foreigners enjoyed in other Asiatic seaports.! The question 
of similar privileges for the Dutch can have arisen only when 
the mere trading voyage had been found unsuitable, and the 
step was taken from Voyage to Factory: when once it was 
decided to settle Dutch merchants at any seaport, their position 
towards the authorities would have to be laid down with 
precision, because, in the absence of the ships, the few Dutch- 
men on land would be dependent on them for protection. 
The published narratives of the expeditions which succeeded 
Houtman’s are incomplete, and I have been upable to find 
an account of the first actual settlement off Dutch factory, 
but factors were certainly resident in Achin before September 
1602, and others were appointed at Bantam in December of 
that year. There is good reason to suppose that extra-terri- 
torial privileges were enjoyed from the outset, because the 
earliest vxtant regulations for the factories, which were issued 
in 1603, provide for the-exercise of independent jurisdiction, 
not as a novelty but as an existing institution, by the authori- 
ties in charge of the-factory, and definitely authorise the 
infliction of punishments. Jn 1603, therefore, and probably 
for some time before, the Dutch enjoyed privileges similar to 
those of the Arabs in India a century earlicr ; their settlement, 
or factory, was alrekdy a foreign self-governing community. 
Tn the case of the earliest English settlement there is no room 
for doubt, for the Commander of the first fleet commenced 
his operations at Achin by’ negotiating a convention, which 
provided definitely for infernal self-government, and this 
Achin convention was quoted a8 @ suitable precedent in the 
instructions issued in England to subsequent fleets. 

The same procedure was followed on both sides of India. 
In the year 1606 the Dutch attempted to obtain a settlement 

1 In the description of Bantam given in the Journal of Hoxtman's 
Voyage, mention Ss made of the serge settlement occupied by Chinese 
merchants, but no details are given of their status (Houtman, i. 108). The 


fact that the Dutch recognised \s “captain” of the “Chinese in Batavia 
‘guggesta that the earlier Chinese settlements in Java had boen self-governing. 
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at Pulicat, but on this occasion’ opposition was offered by 
the Portuguese, and no convention could be negotiated. The 
vessel sailed therefore for Masulipatam, where negotiations 
were carried on, first with the local authorities, and then with 
the king of Golconda, until an agreement was reached, and 
factories were established under it. A few years later we have 
similar negotiations with the Hindu authorities farther south, 
leading to settlements in Tegnapatam and Pulicat, as well as 
a convention with Calicut, which, however, was not followed 
up; while the experience gained on the East Coast was utilised 
in drafting a set of terms for a Dutch settlement. at, Surat, 
which again include reservation of criminal jurisdiction, the 
distinctive ark of self-government. In the Mogul Empire, 
however, the lea, was taken by the English, and the position 
proved to he unlike that which existed in the maritime Asiatic 
states. The authorities at Calicut, Masulipatam, and Pulicat, 
like the kings of Bantam and Achin, were familiar with the 
institution of mercantile extra-territoriality, but the Great 
Mogul had the outlook of Central Asia, where such ideas are 
not likely to have been known, and in his Empire the grant 
of a concession was not a niatter of course. Hawkins, the 
commander of the first English ship to reach Surat, was 
informed that the local authorities could allow him to trade, 
but that the settlement of a factory required the Emperor's 
orders, and he travelled to Agra to endeavour to secure 
“capitulations”” for that purpose. {lis diplomacy was 
unsuccessful, as wo have seen, and the effective settlement 
dates from 1612, when Best and Aldworth, negotiated a 
conventien with the local authorities, und received what they 
understood to be the Emperor's forthal ratification. The 
discovery of their mistake was followed by further‘negotiations, 
which are recounted at length in the journal of Sir Phomas 
Roe; for a long time he pressed for a definite treaty, but 
eventudily he: was satisfied by a concession, which was in 
essence a convention, but in point of form fell short of his 
original aim. For our preseyt purpose, the riost important 
article was that which provided that the Englishmen in the 
settlement should live according to their own religion and 
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laws without interference,* thus ons to them an extra- 
territorial position. 

In the same way it could be shown that other settlements 
established in India by both Companies were based on con- 
Ventions securing to the merchants certain terms in matters 
of commerce and also exclusive jurisdiction over men of their 
own nation, but enough has been said to justify the statement 
that the position of both Dutch and English in India was 
essentially similar to that of Asiatic foreigners in places like 
Malacca or Calicut; the merchants had not submitted to 
Phdiap jurisdiction, as modern merchants would necessarily 
do, but lived and traded in the country on terms which had 
been settled with the authorities, and which both sides were 
bound to observe. The point is of pragtical importance, 
because it explains the nature of certain transactions which 
bulk largely in the records of our period, and which are almost 
unintelligible without a knowledge of the actual conditions. 
Conventions were infringed on several occasions by the 
authorities in various Indian States, and when a State breaks 
a convention the normal result is the risk of an outbreak of 
hostilities. The few Dutchmen or Englishmen in one or other 
of the factories could not, of course, enter on a war on land with 
the Mogul Emperor or the king of Golconda, but they could 
on occasion ake war successfully on the sea, because, as we 
have seen, the Indian States maintained no naval forces ; 
and thus we find the usual course of trade broken from time 
to time by events which are described as Reprisals, and which 
consisted of coercive measures taken against Indian-owned 
ships. These measures must be regarded as acts ofavar; the 
State had infringed #convention, and the sufferers considered 
themselves pustilied by the principles of international morality 
as then understood in exacting redress by force. Like other 
acts of war, they must be judged mainly by their’eflicacy, and 
in this respect the superiority lay definitely with the Dutch. 

As an example of reprisals conducted by the English, we 
may take the events of 1623-24, a clear account of which 
will be found in the Introductions to the volumes of The 
English Factories in India for 1622-23 and 1624-29. Omitting 
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unnecessary details, the position was that the English factors 
at Surat held that théy had been oppressed in contravention 
of the terms of their settlement. They decided, therefore, to 
seize some Gujarat ships which were returning richly laden 
from the Red Sea, and to hold them as security until redress 
should be granted ; they carried out this project successfully, 
and there can be no doubt that their action constituted an 
act of open hostility against the Mogul Empire. The im- 
mediate result was that the Mogul authorities capitulated; a 
new convention was framed and ratified, granting compensa- 
tion for past injuries, and favourable terms for the future; the 
Indian vessels were restored to their owners ; and the Knglish 
force, consigfing of four ships in all, dispersed to England, 
Persia, and Sumta. This was, however, only the first act of 
the drama. Almost as soon as the English were left without 
means of offence through the departure of their ships, the 
Moguls reopened hostilities, and early in 1624 seized the 
various factories; negotiations were then renewed, and 
eventually a fresh convention was ratified, under which the 
English lost much of what had been gained, but retained 
permission to trade as well as the right of self-government. 
The idea of further action was considered by the English and 
rejected ; the convention of 1624 therefore remained in force, 
and no similar trouble occurred for some years. The English 
at Surat have been blamed for committing an outrage in 
seizing the Indian ships, but, regarded as an act of war, their 
conduct was undoubtedly legitimate ; their fault lay in their 
misjudgment of the position, for it should havg been obvious 
to then that their strength lay only in their ships, and, since 
the needs of commerce preventel theln from keeping the 
ships in harbour, it was injudigious to enter on hostilities with 
an enemy who, in the absence of the ships, was infinitely 
superior in force, This was the view taken at the time by 
the Italian traveller, della Valle, who was then living at Goa. 
His information came from Portuguese sources, and con- 
sequently presented the detailg of the English &ctivities in an 
unfavourable light, but his verdizt on the general question 
was as follows : 
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For my part, I think the English have not managed their 
business discreetly in this case; for it iS not possible for a few 
strangers and immigrants to contest with and get the better of 
a great king in his own country. And upon the rising of the 
Jike differences I should account it the best course to settle them 
with good words, and amicably with the said king, . . . other- 
wise if redress cannot be obtained, then before a manilest feud, 
*twere best to get out of his power and war upon him securely, 
net in his own country, where there are so many people, and the 
king undoubtedly hath more power than any other. 


The contemporary neutral view was, then, that such reprisals 
were .permissible, but that the English acted foolishly in 
attempting them in unfavourable circumstances. With the 
English action on this occasion we may contrast the conduct 
of the Dutch a few years later, when the# were driven by 
oppression to break with the king of Golconda: they first 
withdrew their factory from Masulipatam, and then, acting 
from their base at Pulicat, opened hostilities by a blockade 
of the enemy’s port. This measure proved successful. The 
authofities entered into negotiations with the commander of 
the blockading squadron, the governor of Masulipatam was 
dismissed, and a royal decree invited the Dutch to return and 
re-establish their trade. The success achieved in this case 
was clearly due to the existence of a convenient base of action 
outside Golconda territory. The State had no naval forces, 
and consequently Masulipatam lay at the mercy of Pulicat, 
where a few gunboats sufficed to dominate the coast; the 
Dutch factors possessed, what the English at Surat lacked, 
sufficient power to threaten their enemy at a vulnerable point 
without exposing themselves to greater danger, and thus they 
were in a position to‘insistton adherence to the terms of their 
convention.‘ ‘ 

Thé fortress at Pulicat, which proved so serviceable on 
this occasion, marks the second stage in the gradual progress . 
towards European territorial dominion in India as th’ Voyage 
had led to the Factory, so the Factory led to the Fort, hecause 
an unprotected factory offered.no guarantee for the safety of 
its inmates or the maintegance of the terms under which it 
had been established. The foundation of Pulicat thus possesses 
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peculiar interest for students of commercial history, because 
it was the first fort in‘India to be held by the merghants of 
a European Company, and it led directly to Armagon and to 
Madras. I know of no connected account of its establishment, 
but contemporary documents show that it must be described 
as an accident rather than as the outcome of deliberate policy, 
As we have seen in Chapter IL., the Dutch soon learned that 
their first Indian factories, which were located in the Kistna 
delta, would not serve all the markets in which they were 
interested, and they were thus led to look farther south. 
In the first instance they applied to a nayuk, or chief, for'a 
settlement near ‘Tegnapatam, and the nayak offered to grant 
them a fort, but they refused the offer, and preferred to settle 
under his protection; in other words, they were then contented 
with afactory.! A year or two later they desired to extend their 
business to Pulicat, and obtained from the king of Chandragiri 
terms for a settlement there, which were modelled on those 
in force at Tegnapatam : at the outset, therefore, Pulicat was 
merely a factory. Its transformation was due primarily to 
the hostility of the Portuguese at 8. 'Thomé, itself a settlement 
of a somewhat anomalous nature.? In 1612 the Portuguese 
attacked Pulicat and expelled the Dutch. The King was 
anxious to fulfil his obligation to protect the sufferers, but he 
was not in a position to take decisive action against the aggres- 
sors, and the outcome was a further convention concluded by 
him with the Dutch agent. Under this Convention a fort was 
to be built at the oost of the local authoritics, and was to be 
occupied partly by them and partly by the Iutch, but the 
local authorities neglected to perform their part of the agree- 

1 The documents I have seen do not efplain why the nayak should hive 
offered a fort, but presumably he sypposed that the Dutca would follow 
the precedents set by the Portuguese in tho vicinity; the point is shat the 
offer was made, and was refused. 

"1 make out §. Thomé to be one of the places where the Portuguese 
assumed ,reater power than they had been granted. Couto (X. i. 49) 
distinguishes it from the Portuguese territories on the Weat Coast as not 
being the King’s “ patrimony,” but says it was" poopled by his vassaly"” 
and “ governed by the laws of his kingdom.” MethwokP (994) says it was 
governed by Portuguese, “ who salir ieee must acknowledge some 


dependency from the nayak.” The P¥rtuguese in the town cortainly 
governed themselves, but they were not in sovereign possession of ite arca, 
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ment, and left the fort half‘built ; the Dutch agent completed 
it at the cost of the Company ; frictioA inevitably arose over 
the joint occupation ; the Indian troops were withdrawn ; and 
by a convention made in the year 1616 the Dutch were left in 
Sole possession of Fort Geldria, as they named it. For some 
time it was a fort and nothing more, for Methwold, who had 
lived in it, tells us that the Dutch claimed no sovereignty over 
the native inhabitants, exacted no duties, and prescribed no 
laws, contenting themselves with confronting the Portuguese 
and transacting their mercantile affairs. It is true that, as 
time went on, they assumed more extensive dominion, but 
the possession of the fort, which enabled them to do so, was 
the result of circumstances, not of policy: at the outset they 
sought from the king of Chandragiri protgetion against the 
Portuguese, and they came by stages into possession of a 
fortress which was to set a new fashion throughout India. 
We have seen already the advantages conferred by the 
possession of Pulicat in the dispute at Masulipatam, In 1626 
the Dutch Company desired to secure a similar fortified 
harbour to command Sutat; and about the same time the 
English were considering a plan for taking Bombay from the 
Portuguese.!. These designs were abandoned, but the first 
English fort, built at Armagon on the East Coast, was an 
imitation of Pulicat, and was intended to overawe the rulers 
of Golconda as well as to facilitate trade, while Madras, the 
successor of Armagon, was designed to serve the same pur- 
poses. Andrew Cogan, one of its founderss wrote thus : 


The Company must give order for the making good a place 
for the security of their estate? in India; which how much 
prejudice the want hath be&n is very visible, for are we not 
continually subject, and have ngt your estates made good all 
demands from time to time, be it right or wrong? And lastly, 
are we certain of continual peace with the Portugals ‘and Dutch 4 
No; for the peace we enjoy by them is but for their own ends. 


1 Some years earlier Roe had been attracted by the idea of a forttess on 
the coast of Gujarat, but he gave it up og the ground of expense (Roe, 344). 

2 The word estate had not yet been restricted to its modern signification 
of landed property, but was used hh the wider sense of property in general. 
The older sense survives in such legal phrases as personal estate. 
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All which being duly considered, ’twere very requisite that the 
making good a place were first put in practice ; from which will 
arise these benefits; you shall be ever secured of the Mnost part 
of your estate, and if any affront [be] offered be enabled to do 
yourselves right. 


Tn this way the Dutch and the English Companies obtained 
possession of the fortresses on the Kast Coast.' Ten or fifteen 
years after the founding of Madras, the Enylish at Surat were 
anxious to imitate the precedent, and here also two motives 
were prominent: on the one hand, they desired to be inde- 
pendent of Indian officials, on the other they were anxious 
for protection against the Dutch, just as the Dutch at Pulicat 
had been anxious for protection against the Portuguese, In 
the year 1653 we hear of a project for obtaining possession of 
Bombay : in 1655 the Company authorised the President. at 
Surat to negotiate for Bombay, Bassein, or some other suitable 
place; and though no definite result followed within our 
period, a few vears after its close the English were established 
in Bombay, while the Dutch had secured the fortress of Cochin, 
From this time forward, the Fort may be regarded as an 
essential part of the equipment of a Kuropean trading venture 
on the coast of India: the later steps in the acquisition of 
territorial dominion lie beyond the scope of this book. 


In the foregoing paragraphs T have attempted to describe 
the gradual development of commer@ial policy, from the 
Voyage to the Fagtory, and from the Factory to the Fort. 
The ideas of European merchants in the sixteenth century 
did not, extend beyond the fanfliar trading voyage, but 
the conditions prevailing in Eastern markets required the 
establishment of factories, and, when the factories were in 
existence, the political and*administrative environment led 
almost inevitably to fortresses upon the coasts. But whether 
Dutch ind English merchants were living in factories or in 
forts, they had not submitted, nor had they been required to 
submit, to Indian jurisdiction : under conventions with the 


1 The Daner alao had obtained a fort*st Tranquebar, but I do not know 
of any account showing in detail the circumstances of its acquisition. 
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authorities they formed self*governing communities, and they 

could view the conduct of those authortties from the outside, 

They were not bound to the subjects of Indian States by 

ties of common political interests, and their observations of 
* the relations between States and subjects are entitled to the 
respect us uallyaccorded to the views of independent witnesses. 
They thus fill an important gap in our knowledge, for the 
Indian literature of our period is written almost wholly from 
the official standpoint, and presents only one side of the case, 
frequently in terms coloured by conventional flattery of the 
ruders: we are dependent on this literature for accounts of 
existing institutions as seen through the atmosphere of the 
Court or the Capital, but we must turn to Dutch and English 
records to know how those institutions actyally worked, and 
how they were regarded in the towns and villages of the 
country. 

One other preliminary observation seems to be required. 
In the discussions which follow I estimate the various Indian 
administrations strictly from the economist’s standpoint, and 
the conclusions I have reached are sufficiently unfavourable 
to suggest that the India of the seventeenth century must 
have been an Inferno. for the ordinary man. It is perhaps 
arguable that that view is applicable to Asia as a whole, but 
among Asiatic States a relatively high position must be 
assigned to the administration of Jahangir and Shahjahan. 
It was indeed inferior to that of China, but, on the evidence 
left by travellers and merchants of many nations, the Mogul 
Empire may fairly be placed on about the same level as 
Persia or Japan, and far dbove the rule of the Turks to the 
West, Achin to the Sduth, and Arakan, Pegu or Siam to the 
East. Had my object been to discuss the comparative value 
of the institutions of different countries, I should have gone 
into this subject at length; but in a book which deals solely 
with India this general statement must suffice, and “renders 
who may think that the description of Indian administrations 
is too unfavourable to represent the truth may be advised to 
examine for themselves thq position in some of the other 
States which I have named. ‘ 
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2. InpIAN ADMINISTRATIVE SysTEMS 


A study of the materials whose nature has been briefly 
indicated in the preceding section leads us to the con- 
clusion that in the India of our period the working of the 
administration was, next to the rainfall, the most important 
factor in the economic life of the country. It acted directly 
on the distribution of the national income to an extent which 
is now difficult to realise, for in practice the various govern- 
ments disposed of somewhere about one half of the entire 
gross produce of the land, and they disposed of it in such a 
way that the producers were left with a bare subsistence or 
very little more, while the energies of the unproductive 
classes were spent in the struggle to secure the largest, possible 
share. The reaction on production was inevitably unfavour- 
able: producers were deprived of the natural incentive to 
energy, because they could not hope to retain any material 
proportion of an increase in their income; men of ability or 
talent were discouraged from producing, and attracted by 
the very great prizes to be won in the struggle for distribution ; 
it was better to be a peon than a peasant; and critics who 
express surprise at the tendency of Indian brains and energy 
to seck employment in the service of the State will find ample 
explanation in the history of the centuries during which no 
other career was possible. We must, therefore, examine the 
nature and working of the administrafion in greater detail 
than would be necessary if we were concerned with the present 
day, and I shall first attempt to sketch the outline of the 
systems which prevailed, and then ‘pass to a fuller considera- 
tion of their actual working. ° . 

The Indian governments with which we are concerned 
were in all cases despotic, and there are no traces of any 
popular institutions exercising political authority or even 
influence. The seat of power was at the capital of the State, 
and everything that was done was in theory done by order of 
the Ruler, though it might in fact be the work of a subordinate 
acting in his master’s name. There was no code of written 
law as the term is now understood, and no public machinery 
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existed for promulgating or harmonising the orders or regula- 
tions of the State: apart from religious obligations, the Ruler 
was untrammelled, and an order given one day might be 
reversed the next.! But while there were no legislative or 
deliberative institutions, there was in every State an organised 
administrative machine designed to garry the Ruler’s orders 
into effect. The Ministers at Court directed and controlled 
the activities of a regular hierarchy of localised officials, whose 
primary duty was to collect the revenue, but who had to carry 
out whatever orders might be given, and who owed obedience 
to the Ruler and not to his subjects. The actual government 
of the country can best be described, therefore, as a union of 
despotism with bureaucracy, and the emphasjz on either 
element depended at any given time mainly on the personal 
character of the Ruler. Under Jahangir, for instance, the local 
officials had in practice very wide powers, because the Emperor 
was disinclined to enter into details : in Golconda, there were 
times when the King scarcely counted, and the group of Persian 
Ministers at his Court were practically uncontrolled ; while 
conditions in the Hindu territories appear to have varied with 
the individuality of the nayaks or local chiefs, some of whom 
might be obedient to-their king, at a time when others were 
practically independent. Wherever orders might originate, 
the duty of the subjects was obedience to the officials with 
whom they came directly in contact ; a particular order might 
come from king, or thinister, or subordinate, but its source 
was a matter of little moment to merchants, peasants or 
artisans, who had to reckon with the men on the spot. There 
are cases on record in Which individuals or communities 
appealed successfully hgainst oppression by local officers, but 
there are, perhaps, an equal number where an official whose 
acts had been questioned returned to his duties exonerated 
through bribery or influence, and the facts appear to justify 
the inference that oppression was always posable, ifhd that 
the prospects of an appeal were dubious.? Thus the welfare 


1 In the greatet part of India the canon law of Islam was recognised in 
theory, but not in such a way ay to hinder the practipal freedom of the 
executive (Pelsari, MS., f. 21). e 

3 The experience of Virji Vora, recounted in Chapter V., may bo taken 
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of the people depended partly on the character of the local 
officials, partly on the’efficiency of the system of control, and 
partly on the ideals of the Ruler. 

In the matter of control two distinct systems prevailed, 
In some cases public office was farmed, that is to say, an 
official agreed to pay a fixed sum for his post, and retained 
whatever surplus revenue he could collect; this system, 
which in Indian official terminology is described as holding 
office pakka, or pukhta, appears to have been practically 
universal throughout our period in the south of India! and 
it was making headway, I think rapidly, in the Mogul Empire, 
in which Akbar had aimed at establishing the alternative 
system of ‘ girect.” administration. In direct administration, 
which Indians describe as holding office kachcha, or khdm, the 
official receives a fixed salary, and accounts to his superior for 
all the revenue which he collects. In the India of our period 
it took two different forms, according to the method in which 
the salary was paid. Akbar’s ideal was the modern practice 
of paying salaries in cash from the treasury, but the older 
Indian method of paying by jagir was generally adopted by 
his successors. A jagir was the assignment, by way of salary 
and allowances, of the revenue yielded by a tract of land, 
which the assignee took under management. almost as if it had 
been his own estate, and from which he attempted to collect 
at least the amount stipulated, and in some cases was able to 
realise a substantial additional sum. A%signments of revenue 
were also granted for other purposes, which may he described 
rather loosely as charitable; a tract of land might be held in 
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as an example of a successful appeal agginst Jal oppression. Against it 
may be set the fact, recorded in the next section, that # Governor, who had 
been called to the Court for punishgnent, had ben liberated by bribes and 
influence, and returned to his duties, threatening vengeance on bisawcusers. 
Manucci tells us in his account of Shahjahan'a cuptivity that the old King 
justified his past “dministration by the fact that months would puss without 
any one presentiieg a petition to him; the inference that nubody had any 
grievance against his officers will, however, scarcely commend itself to 
students of the period (Manuect, ii. 19). 

1 In India at the Death of Akbag I stated the prevaftnce of farming in 
the south as an inference drawn from igdirect evidence. I had not then 
come across the materials utilised in the next section, which show that the 
system was in fact prevalent early in the scventeenth century. 

s 
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this way by the custodian$ of a mosque or temple, or by a 
family or individual to whom it had ‘en granted for main- 
tenance or as a reward for past services, and in some of the 
Mogul provinces the aggregate of these charitable assignments 
was relatively large. Lastly, the administration of large areas 
was left in the hands of chiefs or persons of local ihfluence 
known as zamindars, who in practice exercised very consider- 
able power so long as they paid the stipulated revenue. The 
actual status of a zaminddr approximated to that of a farmer, 
but the normal duration of the tenure was greater, and the 
position was, I think usually, hereditary, though it could, of 
course, be terminated in a moment by the decision of the Ruler. 
An Indian peasant might thus find himself under,+ master of 
one of five different classes, a farmer of the revenue, a salaried 
official, a jagirdar in temporary possession, a private person 
or corporation with a longer and possibly a permanent tenure, 
or, finally, a zamindar ; and the powers of his master were so 
great, and the chances of superior interference so small, that 
his welfare depended principally on the master under whom 
he happened to come. + 

Administrative progress has rendered the farming system 
so nearly obsolete that it may be well to say a little regarding 
its nature. The system wag not, of course, peculiar to India, 
but at one time might almost have been described as general, 
and it may be recalled that the English Company had regular 
transactions with the farmers of the customs in London, while 
its factors were dealing with the farmers.of the customs at 
Surat or Masulipatam. Its existence may be taken as con- 
noting two things, obstaclés in the way of detailed-control, 
and emphasis on the financisl as opposed to the ameliorative 
side of administration. The obstacles to control were mainly 
the resutt of imperfect means of communication, and no small 
part of the history of the art of administration is made up of 
the gradual development of methods of supervision which 
depend on the modern posts, telegraphs, and means of loco- 
motion. So loug as a subordinate remained isolated at a 
distance, little detailed supervision was possible, and in practice 
there was something to be said for a system which did not 
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attempt impossibilities, but concentrated on what was regarded 
as the essential point, the punctual payment of a fixed 
revenue. At the same time allowance must be made for the 
fact that the ameliorative side of administration is itself 
largely modern; a foreign observer may be pardoned for 
questioning the appropriateness of the designation of an 
Indian Collector at the present day, but during our period 
there was no question that a collector's first duty was to keep 
the treasury supplied with funds, and it is easy to realise that 
in some circumstances the most effective way of securing this 
was to bind him to pay a fixed sum whatever happened, aud 
leave him a large measure of freedom so long as the essential 
stipulation gvas fulfilled. 

The farming system could not in any ordinary case commend 
itself to a modern administrator, but its actual effects might 
vary within wide limits. The first English officials in India 
gained much practical experience of it while bringing into 
order the financial system inherited by them, and their 
conclusions may be summarised in a sentence which now 
reads like a commonplace. The evils of farming will, it may 
be said, be minimised if the farmer is carefully chosen, if his 
payments are fixed at a moderate figure, and if his tenure is 
sufficiently long to enable him to pursue a constructive policy ; 
on the other hand, the oppression of the people will be greatest 
when the farm is given for a short period on purely financial 
considerations, for then the farmer will‘have no interest other 
than the immediate exaction of the largest possible sum. The 
practice of anual auctions of the farms of the revenue, which 
prevailed, as we shall see, in the Ringdom of Golconda, may 
be described as on the whole tha most’ oppressive method of 
administration which has hitherto been devised ; we are not 
entitled to infer that peasants in other parts of the eountry 
were exposed to the same degree of oppreasion, but we are 
bound io recognise that oppression was a real danger wherever 
the farming system prevailed. 

The peasant holding land in an assignedetract might be 
either fortunate or unfortunateeaccording to the nature of 
the assignmént. When the grant was intended to be durable, 
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and the grantee could pursue a constructive policy, the 
peasants might be comparatively well off, as appears to have 
been the case in Farid Khan’s jagir near Benares in the 
sixteenth century, or under Shaista Khan in Bengal at the 
close of our period; but when assignments were changed 
frequently, as in the reign of Jahangjr, the temporary possessor 
thought only of extracting as much as the peasants could pay, 
or in the words of Hawkins, “ he racketh the poor to get from 
them what he can, who still thinketh every hour to be put 
out of his place.”? The peasant whose land was included 
neither in a farm nor in an assignment was in theory fortunate, 
since his master had less direct incentive to oppress him, but 
in practice the lack of effective supervision made oppression 
possible; and though our information on the subject is 
necessarily defective, it appears to be probable that those 
peasants were best off who held land from a zamindar of an 
old-established family. It must not be inferred that the life 
of such peasants was idyllic, but such evidence as that of 
Bernier, which will be quoted in a later section, indicates that 
the average of oppression was lower under zamindars than 
under either officials or assignees, 

While the peasant was concerned primarily with the 
collector of the land revenue, the interests of merchants and 
artisans centred in the arrangements for realising an indefinite 
number of taxes on production and transport. The farming 
system appears to have been adopted generally for the customs 
revenue, for we find it in existence in Sind and Gujarat as 
well as on the East Coast, and, as we shall see, the position of 
the farmers was such as towender oppression almost inevitable. 
The situation in regard to duties on production and inland 
transit cannot be summed up in a phrase; the subject will 
be examined in the next chapter, and for the present it must 

1 Hawkins’ pointed description of the system of assignments will bo 
found in Purchas, 1, iii, 221, and Early Travels, 114. ‘Che pre perity of 
the peasants under Farid Khan is described in Eliot, iv. 313, and Shaista 
Khan's beneficence in Bengal is recounted in a chronicle translated in 
Sarkar's Studies (135 ff.), but both these documents are eulogies, and their 
language is subject to a rather high rate of discount. In both it is easy 


to aco the extent of the general opbression with which these favoured areas 
are contrasted, 
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suffice to say that while such duties were nearly universal, 
their assessment was left in the hands of local officers, who 
thus exercised an important influence on the pro8perity of 
merchants and artisans. 

The foregoing summary will show that production was 
dominated by the administration to an extent which has no 
parallel in British India at the present day. The sections 
which follow will be devoted to a more detailed examination 
of the subject, and we may begin with the practical working 
of the farming system, which prevailed throughout the 
southern regions. ° 


3a Tne Farmiva System in THe Sovtit 


The fullest accUunt of the system of administration which 
prevailed during our period in Golconda is contained in “ A 
Description of the Domains of the King Kotebipa lying on 
the Coromandel Coast,” which appears as an insertion in the 
later editions of the narrative of Pieter van den Broecke’s 
Voyages! The arrangement of the text suggests that the 
description is by a different author, and this is made certain 
by internal evidence, for the writer had spent six years on the 
coast, while van den Broecke was there for a few weeks only ; 
presumably the editor thought a fuller account of Coromandel 
was desirable to complete van den Broecke’s story, and 
inserted the description with this objecte The author's name 
is not given, but thy date of composition is fixed by a reference 
to the war “ tluring the last two years ” between Ahmadnagar 
and the Portuguese at Chaul ; the only war to which this can 
refer is the fighting which took place if that region between 
1612 and 1614, and we are justified in accepting the description 
as the work of a Dutch factdk who was stationed at Retapoli 
(Nizampatam) from about 1608 to 1614, and whose duties, 


° 

1 The description did not appear in the edition of the Voyages published 

in 1634, soon after the author's return to Holland. Ita first appearance 

seems to be on p. 77 of the reprint in vol. ii. of Begin enge Voortgangh, and 

it ia aleo given in the independent nfissue of 1648 ; no MS. appears to have 

survived. ‘‘ Kotel{pa ” is an obvious miftake for Kuthshah, more correctly 
Kutb-ul-Mulk, the title of the Golconda dynasty. 
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as his narrative shows, réquired him to travel through the 
villages ; we have, therefore, the experience of one who was 
in a position to appreciate the every-day working of the 
administration. 

According to this description, the chief authority at the 
Court of Golconda was at this timg in the hands of Persians, 
“the proudest nation in India,” who would not usually take 
a local appointment, but were employed as farmers-in-chief 
or as inspectors over the. subordinate officers. The kingdom 
was divided into districts under “ Governors,” ! whose chief 
duty was to collect the revenue, and these posts were farmed 
by the'year to the highest bidders. Most of the local governors 
were brahmans or banians, “ the craftiest and most knavish 
people in all India,” who gave lavish presents to their superiors 
at Court, so that the complaints of the poor could never reach 
the king. The amount of revenue collected from the peasants 
was so great as to surprise the narrator ; often, he says, “ when 
I was travelling in the kingdom I wondered whence such large 
sums. could be obtained, for the people are very poor and live 
miserably ” ; and in other places he writes of the severity of 
the governors, the difficulty they experienced in fulfilling their 
contracts, and the resulting impoverishment of the country. 
We may take the district of Petapoli as an example of the 
financial arrangements in force. The farm was for 55,000 
pagodas, but it had been sublet to the actual governor for 
1000 p. more ; out ofthis, 8000 p. were allowed to the governor 
for salaries of subordinates, while a cess levied by him brought 
5000 p. for the same purpose. Most of the saiaries, though 
calculated in cash, were-paid in grain and salt of inferior 
quality, valued at least onecthird above their cost, and in this 
way a profit was made. The narrative does not say how the 


1 [ retain the word “ Governor” because of its regular uso in the con- 
temporary authorities, but ita meaning is moro nearl, that of District 
Officer. The head of a Mogul province is usually descrfoed as Viceroy, or 
by an Indian title such aa Sahibsuba: the Portuguese appear to have 
applied their word gurernador to the chief local authority with whom they 
came in contact, and it was doubtless ¢hrough Portuguese interpreters that 
this use passed to the Dutch angl the English. In tre Mogul Empire it 
usually signifies the Amil, who was subordinate to the provincial Viceroy. 


« 
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revenue was assessed, and other &ccounts are also silent on 
this point, so we are feft to infer the probable standard of 
payments from the necessities of the governors, who were kept 
under strict discipline. The stipulated annual sum had to 
be paid in three instalments within the year, and default was 
visited ‘vith severe floggings; the narrator says he had 
personal knowledge of some cases in which defaulting governors 
had been permanently injured by the punishments inflicted 
on them. Flogging could, however,be avoided by borrowing 
from the Persian officials at Court, who made a business of 
usury, and “ were not ashamed” to charge a governor five 
per cent monthly if he was known to be in difficulties, thus 
“ draining him to the dregs.” 

This description is confirmed in substance by the concise 
report which anoth®r Dutch merchant, Antony Schorer, sent 
home from Masulipatam in 1615, and it agrees in all important 
points with the slightly later account written by William 
Methwold on his return to England after several years’ service 
on the East Coast. In Methwold’s view, the king of Golconda’s 
subjects were : 


all his tenants, and ata rack rené. . . . The government is farmed 
immediately from the King by some eminent man, who to other 
inferiors farmeth out. the lesser ones, and they again to the 
country-people, at such excessive rates that it is most lamentable 
to consider what toil and misery the wretched souls endure, For 
if they fall short of any part of their ref@t, what their estates 
cannot satisfy, their bodies must, so it sometimes happens they 
are beaten to death, or, absenting themselves, their wives, children, 
fathers, brothers, and all their kindred are engagetl in the debt, 
and must Satisfy or suffer. And sumetimys it so happens that 
the Principal, failing with the King? receives from him the like 
punishment, as it befell to one Hasbell Raw (Governor at Masuli- 
patam since the English traded thither), who, for defect af full 
payment, was beaten with canes upon the back, feet, and belly, 
until he djed. Yet hold they not these their governments by 
lease, for yearly'in July all are exposed in sale unto him that 
bids most ; from whence it happeneth that every Governor, 
during his time, exacts by tolls taken in the way and other 
oppressions whatseever they can postibly extort from the poorer 
inhabitants, usfng what violence within their governments they 
= R 
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shall think fit; for in thefi, during their time, they reign as 
petty kings. e 


This system of administration appears, as I have said in 
the last section, to be perhaps the most oppressive which has 
yet been devised. The annual term, the auction of posts, and 
the severity shown to defaulters combined with the extortion 
and usury at headquarters to make up a method of stripping 
producers practically bare, and we need not wonder at the 
statement of the Dutch narrator that no rich man dare let 
the fact of his wealth be known, or openly raise his standard 
of living, since the governor would at once find some pretext 
for his'ruin. The g general accuracy of the narratives is con- 
firmed by various incidental remarks of other observers. As 
regards the position at Court, we read in one place that the 
“chancellor” of the kingdom and other great men were 
working against an English petition in order to secure bribes, 
“which in these parts will open any passage. . . . Such is the 
miserable condition of this country, whence justice and truth 
are ‘fled long since, the poor exceedingly suffering the riches’ 
tyranny without redress?” Somewhat later we are told that 
the King was kept in the dark by the officers at Court, and 
believed that claims had been satisfied which were in fact 
being actively pressed ; while a Dutch record describes how, 
when complaints regarding a local official actually reached 
the King, the offender secured an acquittal by gifts and in- 
fluence, and returnéd to his post threatening vengeance on 
the complainants. We find also confirmation of the statement 
that the local officials exercised great severity in their adminis- 
tration. In 1632 the governor of Petapoli with hia own hand 
cut a village headman in $wo pieces for not sowing his land, 
and by this and other outrages drove the country into rebellion; 
and & little later the scanty supply of merchandise in Masuli- 
patam was attributed to the governor's intolérable exactions. 
The truth appears to be that in Golconda a governor could 
not afford to think of anything except extracting the entire 
surplus income of the country, and ordinarily he would farm 
any possible source of retenue to the highest bidder. Thus 
the English factors at Masulipatam explainéd the sudden 


a 
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institution of a monopoly of dealings i in gold and silver by 
saying that “ this government is farmed at a rackerent, and 
he best. welcome to the principal undertaker [farmer, or con- 
tractor] that can devise a new course of raising new revenues.” 
This is the obvious explanation of the incident noted in a 
former section, when the Dutch were made the subject of a 
farm, and admission to their place of business was prohibited 
to any one except the licensees of the syndicate which had paid 
for the privilege; the Dutch were making a profit, and in 
Golconda profits were made primarily for the benefit. of the 
authorities. It is noteworthy that individual tomas and 
villages were frequently taken in farm by Dutchmen and 
Englishmen, sometimes for their Company and sometimes 
for their private benefit, a fact which confirms Methwold’s 
statement that the farming system permeated the whole 
country : the governor had undertaken to pay a rack rent, 
and the obligation was passed on to the multitude of subor- 
dinate farmers movie ante his jurisdiction. A. final instance 
of the severity of the system may be drawn from some corre- 
spondence regarding the farm of Masulipatam itself. In the 
year 1626 the authorities in Holland were so exasperated by 
the continual difficulties at this seaport that they were tempted 
to take the contract for its government, but the proposal was 
set aside by the Governor General at Batavia on the definite 
ground that the Dutch merchants could not hope to extort 
by tyranny the amount required by the Golconda administra- 
tion; and the dedision is significant to students familiar 
with the administrative efficiency of the Dutth in Eastern 
countries.“ ‘ 

The incidents which I have quoted are spread over the 
greater part of our period, andandicate that the aaministzative 
system in force at its opening remained substantially un- 
changed so far as the kingdom of Golconda was concerned, 
The commercial records give very little information regarding 
the system in the neighbouring kingdom of Bijapur, but 
where we get a glimpse of it we see similar processes at work. 
The local governdrs would not pay any attention to an order 
from the King until their immediate masters had instructed 
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them to comply with it ; and a Dutch report tells how a “ high 
governors” came to Vengurla under a ‘contract to pay a lakh 
of pagodas in three years, and how, after a short period of 

active extortion, he was suddenly ejected in favour of a 
competitor who had offered an increase of 25 per cent. Such 
incidents do not, at the least, enable us to infer that the people 
were substantially better off in the west of the Deccan than 
in the east; and we haye the authority of Professor Jadu 
Nath Sarkar for the statement that the Hindu subjects of 
Bijapur were depressed as a deliberate policy in the time of 
Muhanamad Adil Shah. 

As to the Hindu territories in the south, we know from a 
large number of references in the Dutch records that farming 
was the regular practice from Pulicat at least as far as Nega- 
patam. The farms were, sometimes at least, of short duration, 
for we read that the nayak of Tanjore put in new governors 
almost every month (doubtless an exaggeration); and the 
post commonly went to the highest bidder in Tanjore, and 
also in Pulicat. From time to time we hear of severity and 
extortion. The trade of Kayal had been ruined by official 
oppression ; the districts round Pulicat were described as 
held by mean and cunning extortioners, so that people found 
little security ; in the same locality the governor’s demands 
for money had driven many artisans to abscond; and in 
Tanjore exceptional taxation and extortion sent some hundreds 
of weavers fleeing to other places in the hope of securing 
better treatment. On such data as these, it js not easy to 
_ distinguish the Hindu syytem from the Moslem, but the weak- 
ness of the central wuthority resulted in additional risks for 
the people. ‘Thus we read of towns having two or more 
governors at once, each appoiated by one of the contending 
parties, and from time to time villages held in farm by the 
Dutch wero attacked and pillaged by the forces of a nayak, 
who presumably had some sort of claim to their p possession, 
No redress could be expected in such cases. On one occasion 
when a village had been burnt, the crops carried off, and the 
inhabitants driven away, the Dutch complained to the king of 
Chandragiri, but the result was merely a polite letter in which 
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the King said in effect that he could not allow his merchants 
to suffer such injuries, ‘knd that he had told the nayak hot to 
do it again. I have no doubt that individuals differed : 
some nayaks, and some governors, were probably worse than 
others ; but throughout the whole region the system in force 
appears to have been such as to render extortion and oppression 
practically inevitable. The Courts insisted that money should 
be provided ; the local authorities had somehow to find it; 
and the merchants and producers hifd to pay. Such a system, 
once introduced, tends to intensify itself, for no remunerative 
measure will be dropped, and new expedients will be invented 
from time to time; its logical result is the reduction of the 
people to the bare minimum of subsistence, with the possible 
alternative of a revolutionary change, and, short of the appear- 
ance of a strong and beneficent despot, there is no prospect of 
peaceful amelioration. 

As has been said above, our authorities do nat indicate the 
proportion of the gross produce which was claimed by the 
State, and their silence is probably significant. The governor, 
who had to pay a rack rent for his district, was bound to 
claim a rack rent irom the farmers of individual villages, 
while governor and farmer alike hoped to make a profit out 
of the transaction, and risked their persons in the event of 
failure to fulfil their undertaking. In these circuinstances it 
does not seem possible that any traditional standards of 
revenue should have remained effective in practice ; the need 
and the gree of the farmer were the dominant factors, and 
the only limit to collections was the risk of checking cultivation 
or driving the peasants to rebellion or flyht. The short term 
of the farms rendered a constructive policy impossible, and I 
think it is justifiable to conckide that for the scuth of India, 
taken as a whole, the first half of the seventeenth century was 
a period when the masses of the people were forced by the 
administfative‘system to live on the border-line of starvation 
or rebellion. 
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4, ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES IN THE Mocut Empire 


e 

When we turn to the north of India, we are met at the 

. outset by a measure of uncertainty as to the practical working 
of the Mogul administration at the opening of the seventeenth 
century. Akbar had instituted in 4 large part of his Empire 
a revenuc system which, though undoubtedly severe by modern 
standards, was in theory substantially just ; it required, how- 
ever, close supervision, anf there are indications that, even in 
the lifetime of its founder, practice lagged some way behind 
theory., At the same time we must not underrate Akbar’s 
efficiency as an administrator: the traditional estimate of 
his great capacity is borne out substantially by éndependent 
evidence, and it appears to me to be impggssible to accept the 
view that his regulations existed only on paper. The more 
reasonable inference is that they were put into practice largely, 
but not completely; that while many old abuses were checked, 
some may have survived ; and that unscrupulous subordinates 
may have been finding new methods of oppression to replace 
the old. On this view the official record of his institutions, 
known as the din-i-Akbart, is to be regarded neither as an 
infallible guide to practice nor as a work of merely theoretical 
interest, but rather as an authoritative indication of the 
standard of administration which Akbar endeavoured to 
secure ; we cannot infer that the revenue was everywhere 
assessed and collected in precise uccordance with his regula- 
tions, but we can safely compare them with thoge which were 
issued by subsequent rulegs. Such a comparison will disclose 
changes in the standard, while incidental observations may 
assist us to estimate within’ wide limits the extent of the gulf 
between stamdard and practice t different stages in history. 
It is beyond dispute that Akbar was far superior as an ad- 
ministrator to Jahangir or Shahjahan in theix later years, or 
to Aurangzeb in the greater part of his reign ;* we should be 


1 Jubangir's rank as administrator can be judged from his own state- 
ments in the T'uzuk, as well as from the accounts given by Koe and other 
contemporary writers; Pelsart (rv 2) traces the commercial decline of Agra 
to the time when this Emperor abandoned the drudgery of administration 
for his pleasures, and justice was replaced by violence. I think there are 
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justified therefore in inferring that the same standard would 
have been worked more oppressively in 1660 thay in? 1600, 
and when we find that a new standard had come into existence 
in the interval, itself much more oppressive than the old, the 
conclusion becomes irresistible that for the masses of the 
people our period was one of growing impoverishment. 
Akbar’s administrative system was not entirely uniform 
throughout his dominions? The framework was given by 
the division of the Empire into’ provinces (suba), of the 
provinces into districts (sarkdr), and of the districts into sub- 
divisions (mahal), which last. usually, but not invariably, 
coincided with the traditional local areas known as pargana, 
The methods of assessment were adapted to local conditions 
and might vary within the province, or even within the 
district. The outlying provinces, Bengal,? Berar, Khandesh, 
and Sind, were left under the systems prevailing at the time 
of their conquest ; in Sind the crops were actually divided 
by the traditional method, while in the other three provinces 
some easier and more summary alternatives were in vogue, 
the precise nature of which is not on record. Jn the northern 





good grounds for the view that Shahjahan’s capacity deteriorated with age, 
though it would carry us too far to set out the evidence at length + in 1636 
we are told that “every man honours the king, but no man obeys him" ; 
in 1645 we mead of daily appointments and removals of high officials; and 
a year later of “the king's wavering mind, which like a weathercock turns 
with the wind” (English Fuctoriea, v. 204, vii. 802, viii. 51). Manucei’s 
favourable account of this Emperor (i, 188) is ooviously coloured by time ; 
his caustic descriptions of Aurangzeb's methods (e.g. ii. 382) are perhaps 
better evidence pf fact.’ 

1 The text omits reference to the systems in force in Kashmir and the 
country which is now Afghanistan; they were very intricate, and the 
population affected by them was too small to jur@ify their discussion in this 
connection. 

* The position in regard to Bengal ia somewhat obscure, The long dis- 
cussions of the eighteenth and carfy nineteenth centuries (jummarined in 
Agscolt) started with the revenue settlement made by Todar (Tooril) Mal in 
1582, but the nature of the action taken by him has nut yet been made clear; 
the passage describiny it in the Ain (translation, ii, 122) in obscure, the MSS, 
are discordant, and I have not found one of them which makes tolerable 
sense, The inference that Akbar continued existing arrangements seems, 
however, to be permissible, and the form of the atatisticagshows that, what- 
ever Todar Mal may have done in bengal, he did not introduce the system 
usually associated with his name. It is‘possible that some of the extant 
MSS. were delibcrately falsified in the eighteenth century, when the secrets 
of the revenue system were jealously guarded by Indian officials. 
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plains from Multan to Bihar, as well as in large parts of 
Rajputtana, Malwa, and Gujarat, the.revenue was assessed on 
the special system identified with the names of Akbar and 
Todar Mal, and known technically as Zabt, but in nearly every 
“province we find areas where a different system is known, or 
may be suspected, to have prevailed: In most of these areas 
the determining factor was the presence of tribal chiefs or other 
rien of local influence, who were described collectively as land- 
holders (camindar), and wére allowed to engage for the revenue 
in a lump sum, in some instances at lower rates than would 
have resulted from assessment on the regulation system. The 
essence ‘of this system was the determination of fixed cash 
ratex, payable, in place of a fluctuating share of the produce, 
on each unit of area sown with each crop 5 the peasant thus 
knew beforehand the precise amount of ‘his liability to the 
State, and could adapt his course of cropping to all the 
circumstances, including the differential revenue rates. These 
rates once fixed, the procedure required for assessment was 
limited to the measurement and record of the areas cultivated 
in each season; given the rates and the areas, a simple 
calculation sufficed to show the revenue to be demanded from 
each peasant. The tates were the average value of one-third 
of the average gross yield.as determined once for all by local 
investivation; the pitch of the revenue demand was thus 
much higher than is considered wise at the present day, but 
in other respects the'theory of the zubt may be regarded as 
sound. The practical difficulties in its working arose mainly 
from the quality of the staff available. The seasonal record 
of crops field by field was a laborious and expensive affair ; 
most of the cost appears t6 have fallen on the peasants, in 
addition to the revenue due frog them, but the real objection 
was the scope for extortion by the measuring staff, while in 
addition to this there was no security in practice against the 
levy of additional payments by officials of intermediate rank. 
A study of Akbar’s orders on the subject indicates that he 
attached great Lmportance to twe general principles : whatever 
the system of assessment might be, he desired that the officials 
should be paid cash salaries instead of receiving assignments 
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of land, and he insisted that, wherever possible, they should 
deal directly with the individual peasant cultivators. Our 
knowledge of the activities of his successors is ihcomplete 
on many points, but it is possible to show that these two 
principles disappeared in the course of the next half century ; 
assignments multiplied, the farming system spread, and the 
growth of what may be called summary settlements of the 
revenue gave increased scope for tyranny within the village, 
These three changes all point to d:terioration in the position 
of the ordinary peasant; in addition we have evidence of 
increasing pressure to extend the area under crops beyoad 
the economic possibilities of the time ; and lastly, we have the 
standard of assessment raised from one-third of the gross 
produce to one-half. The cumulative effect of these measures 
cannot be stated in precise figures, but the facts appear to 
justify the conclusion that the small margin left by Akbar was 
swept into the Imperial treasury or the pockets of officials, and 
that a very large proportion of the peasants were brought 
dangerously near to the bare level of subsistence. The 
evidence of these changes must now be set out. 

In regard to assignments, it must be remembered that this 
micthod of remunerating officials was of old standing: Akbar 
endeavoured to abolish it, but there are indications that he 
was not entirely successful, and, when his personal influence 
was removed, the system quickly regained its previous vogue. 
The frequent references to assignments in Jahangir's Memoirs 
show that they were normal incidents of his administration, 
and the same inference can be drawn from the experience of 
William Hawkins at his Court. If the, practice of payments 
in cash had been at all common, i+ would almost certainly have 
been followed in the case of a foreign visitor, but as a matter 
of fact Hawkins found that, ‘as soon as he had been appointed 
to an official position under the Emperor, he had to join in 
the scramble. for assignments which he describes so vividly. 
His narrative shows further that at this time changes of 
assignment were frequent ; a man could nots“ continue half 
a year in his living, but it is taken from him, and given unto 
another” ; and consequently it was the assignee’s interest to 
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extract the utmost possiblé sum from each successive grant. 
Terry* also noted the frequency af ‘transfers, saying that 
officials were usually removed annually, and, while Hawkins’ 
language is probably exaggerated, there is no reason to doubt 
*the substantial truth of his account. 

The practice of granting assignments was continued by 
Shahjahan, as can be seen from Peter Mundy’s account of his 
journey through the Gangetic plain, in the course of which 
he notes the numerous assifnments through which he travelled. 
According to him, transfers were at this time less frequent, 
béing made at intervals of three or four years, but about the 
same period van Twist noted their frequency in Gujarat, 
and some incidental remarks in the commercial correspondence 
suggest that, with the weakening of the Emperor’s will, this 
source of danger to the peasants increased. It is clear that 
under Shahjahan a very large proportion of the revenue was 
assigned. In the careful account of the Empire about 1650 
given in Abdul Hamid’s Badshahnama, the total revenue is 
shown’ as 880 karors of dams, while the hdlisa, or portion 
available for the Imperial*treasury, was 120 karors ; on this 
basis, nearly seven-eighths of the revenue at this period was 
received by assignees-or other intermediaries, and a still larger 
proportion appears in statistics of the reign of Aurangzeb. 
The ordinary peasant was therefore subject to an assignee 
rather than an official collector. 

I have not traced‘any instance of a farm of the land 
revenue being granted during Akbar’s later years, and, while 
the absence of evidence is not by itself conclusive, it is rendered 
significant by the fact that the system is utterly opposed to 
the Emperor's ideal of direct telations with individual peasants. 
The earliest indication I have foynd that farme were given in 
the Mogul Empire is in van Ravesteyn’s account of Gujarat in 
the year 1615, in which the farms of various “ governments ”” 
(or districts) are formally set out. Writing about the same 
time, Roe referred to “the new Farmer, rather than Governor, 
of Surat”; and his record of ap interview with the Viceroy 
of Patna seems to show thtit by 1616 the provinces were 
ordinarily administered on this system. In this ‘interview he 
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was told that “ the government of every province did yearly 
pay a rent, as for his government of Patan only he gave the 
King 11 lakhs of rupees: all other profits were his, wherein 
he had regal authority to take what he list.” Whether the 
practice continued to be general is a point on which I have 
found no direct evidence, but in Gujarat, the only part of the 
Empire regarding which we have detailed knowledge, it 
certainly persisted under Shahjahan. The Batavia Journals 
show that both Cambay and Sura were held in farm in the 
year 1636, and the farmer of the latter place was reported to 
be five lakhs to the bad, which he was expected to recover 
“in one way or another”; the peasants were complaining 
of his intolerable extortions and the area under tillage was 
falling off. Two years later the English at Surat reported 
that the local governor “is just now outed of his government 
by Mezer Mulcke [Muizz-ul-mulk, alias Mir Misa], whom he 
also wrought out and succeeded by farming Surat at a greater 
rent”; and a subsequent letter makes it clear that the farm 
applied to “ this adjacent country, mint, and custom house,” 
in the affairs of which none of the King’s ministers inter- 
meddled. Mir Musa, however, was unable to fulfil his contract, 
and vacated it in debt for 31 lakhs, “‘ which he yet owes the 
King, and is therefore called to Court to clear accounts, which 
it is known he cannot do. And therefore this his failing 
induced the King to think on some more provident course,” 
and so he appointed certain officers to the government, “ and 
a certain expibitica [stipend] allowed all of them yearly from 
the King, unto whose account whatever this country, mint, 
and custom house producetnh is brpught.” The factors 
added that, though the change to direct management involved 
some delay and increase in work, they and all other merchants 
rejoiced exceedingly. The Dutch factors made a? similar 
report to Batavia, and the fact that both Dutch and English 
explained the-aystem of direct administration in detail shows 
that in their experience it was a novelty. There is no reason 
to think that during this period the farmtng system was 
peculiar to Gujarat: the govetnment of Lahari Bandar in 
Sind was cettainly farmed in the year 1640; and, if similar 
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evidence is not on record regarding other provinces, the im-_ 
perfection of the sources makes it jnfpossible to draw any 
inference.’ We hear of farming from the provinces where we 
happen to possess @ certain amount of information, but we 
“have practically no detailed knowledge of the conditions 
prevailing in the remainder of the Empire. It is noteworthy 
also that, at the end of Jahangir’s reign, assignees frequently 
farmed their land, handing it over “to farmers or karoris, 
who have to take the risk of good or bad harvests.” 

So far we have scen that the changes in the terms of appoint- 
mént of officers were such as to curtail the power of the central 
authorit, and place a very large proportion of the peasants 
at the mercy of men whose main object was to realise as much 
money as possible. Coincidently with these changes, there 
was an administrative revolution in the thethod of assessing 
the revenue, which made it easier for assignees and farmers 
to raise the level of their demands. I have not found a record 
of this revolution in the chronicles of the period, but its occur- 
rence’is established by a comparison of Akbar’s regulations 
with orders issued in the early years of Aurangzeb. Akbar, 
as we have seen, required the revenue to be assessed on indi- 
vidual holdings at retes previously sanctioned by himself, and 
he explicitly forbade the practice of making summary settle- 
ments, under which the village headmen contracted to pay a 
lump sum for the village as a whole, a practice which he 
condemned as conferting undue authority on high-handed 
oppressors. Orders which were issued by Aurangzeb to take 
effect from the eighth year of his reign (a.p. 1665-66) show 
that by this time the poral procedure was that which Akbar 
had. prohibited : the assessors proposed each year a lump sum 
based on general considerations, and applied Akbar’s methods 
in deta only when a village or a larger area refused to accept 
their proposals. It has been explained above,that the main 
objection to Akbar’s methods was the risk of extortion, and 


1 Tho published:translation of this regulation (Ain, ii. 45) does not give 
the exact sonse. There is nothing.in the original about “ entrusting tho 
appraisement " to the headmen ; the text says simply, “ He shall not make 
® summary settlement (nasag) with the headmen.” . 
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knowledge uf ordinary human nature is sufficient to show 
that, when those methods were used as a threat, the risk 
became a practical certainty, so that we are justifitd in con- 
cluding that annual summary assessments had become the 
working rule, and that the less influential peasants were thus 
exposed to the risk, apprehended by Akbar, of having to pay 
more than their fair share of the demand on the village. The 
village as a whole had become more directly subject to the 
assessors, and the individual peayants to the stronger men 
among them. 

Meanwhile it appears that the pressure on the assessors 
had also increased. Their immediate masters, whether 
farmers or assignees, were in a position to demand more for 
themselves, while at the same time the needs of the State 
were increasing, and it was the assessors’ business to see that 
both claims were satisfied. There is no doubt that, Shah- 
jahan’s tastes and methods resulted in a large rise in public 
expenditure, and it is suflicient to quote on this point the 
eulogy passed on him by the chronicler, that “* the expenditure 
of former reigns, in comparison with the one in question, was 
not even in the proportion of one in four ;} and yet this King, 
in a short space of time, amassed a treasure which it would 
have taken several years for his predecessors to accumulate.” 
If then expenditure rose largely, while surplus receipts were 
accumulated, we should expect to find either that fresh taxa- 
tion was imposed or that the yield uf existing sources was 
increased. We dp not hear of new taxes, and, as will be 
explained farther on, the miscellaneous duties were devoted 
to provincial or local expenditure, so ,hat it was mainly the 
land revenue which had to meet these increased demands. 

The first obvious method of increasing the land revenue 
was to extend the area under cultivation. That this develop- 
ment was actively pressed forward is indicated by the eulogy 
just quoted, which refers to the favourable consideration 
given to those officials who were successful in extending 
cultivation ; but the nature of the pressure exercised by them 


1 The provortion is probably exaggerated, but the large increaso in 
expenditure is indisputable. 
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is more fully explained by ‘he orders issued by Aurangzeb i in 
the year 1668, which described the existing practice of revenue 
officers inthe following terms: 


At the beginning of the year inform yourself as far as possible 
about the condition of every peasant, and whether they are 
engaged in cultivation or arc abstaising from it. If they have 
the means to cultivate, ply them with inducements and assurances 
of kindness, and show them any favour they may desire. But 
if it be found that, in spite, of having means to cultivate, and of 
a favourable season, they are abstaining from cultivation, then 
you should urge and threaten them, and make use of force and 
the whip, 


In other words, the standard of cultivation was to be deter- 
mined not by the peasant, but by the assessor, whose moment- 
ary interest was that it should be as large as possible, and 
who was authorised to enforce his views if necessary by 
flogging. If this regulation be compared with the directions 
on the same subject given by Akbar, the change in emphasis 
will be apparent ; Akbur laid stress on friendly arrangements, 
Aurangzeb laid stress on the whip. 

Apart from this insistence on the largest possible area of 
cultivation, the required increase in revenue was obtained by 
raising the standard of the State's demand from one-third of 
the gross produce to one-half, an enhancement of 50 per cent. 
Apparently the rise was not immediately universal, for 
Aurangzeb’s orders oft 1668, in which the new standard is 
recognised as already well established, indicate that the lower 
rate might still be accepted in some localities, or from peasants 
of particular classes, but ‘their general tenor justifies the 
statement that a collector or‘assignee would demand one-half 
of the produce in all ordinary ggses. I have not found a 
notice ef the introduction of this standard in any of the 
chronicles, but I suspect that the change was made early in 
the reign of Shahjahan,! since van Twist, writing before 1638, 
records that half the produce, or more, was claimed by the 

1 Some figures “aiven in the ngxt section indicate a possibility that 


Jahangir in his last yoars had int:oduced the higher rate in {wo provinces, 
but they are open to more than one interpretation. 
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authorities in Gujarat ; and probably the measure is covered 
by the phrase “ generqus attention towards the imprévement 
of agriculture and the collection of the revenue,”eon which 
the chronicler already quoted lays such stress. The general 
standard of 50 per cent was perfectly familiar to Manucci and 
other writers in the reign of Aurangzeb, and it reappears in 
regulations of the next century, so that it cannot be regarded 
as a temporary measure ; and since it was defined in terms of 
produce, it must be thought of as jindependent of alterations 
in the level of prices. 

We may then state the change in the ordinary peasant’s 
position in the following terms : ° 

(1) His liability to the State had risen from one-third to 
one-half of his gross produce. 

(2) Ne might berequired to pay at this rate for more land 
than he could cultivate effectively, so that he would actually 
pay more than half his produce. 

(3) He might have to contribute to the revenue of the more 
influential men, who distributed the burden on the village 
among the individual peasants. , 

(4) The probability of additional levies was substantially 
increased by the administrative changes which have been 
indicated. 

Tn order to realise the deterioration in the position of the 
ordinary peasant, it is necessary to bear in mind that the 
revenue, though it was assessed on thg yross produce, had in 
fact to be paid out, of the net income, that is to say, out of the 
produce whith reniained after defraying the expenses of culti- 
vation apd the cost of maintaining the peasant ‘and his family. 
In a previous work! I suggested that something like half 
the gross produce must have been required to maintain the 
“representative” peasant &s an eflicient cultivatipg unit 
with a small margin to meet losses in unfavourable seasons ; 
on this view fne effect of enhancing the revenne to one-half 
the produce was to bring the peasant dangerously near to the 
level of subsistence in ordinary times, ang to leave him 
practically nothing to make *hiselife worth tiving, while even 

1 India at the Death of Akbar, c. iv. 
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moderate losses might be rusious. Under Akbar’s regulations, 
the distribution of the gross produce .of the soil was nearly 
one-half for necessary expenses, one-third for the State, and 
a margin of one-sixth or a little more for the peasants’ com- 
forts and luxuries, or for unfavourable seasons: under 
Shahjahan, nearly one-half was fog necessaries, one-half, or 
more, for the State and intermediate claimants, and practically 
nothing was left at the disposal of the peasant. Judging by 
modern experience, Akbagallowed the peasant just about the 
minimuin required to keep agriculture going, but Shahjahan 
did not; and, arguing merely from the official regulations, 
we should expect to find that the industry was becoming 
unpopular, and that men who found the life not to be worth 
living were deserting it for other forms of employment. 

There is direct evidence that this change had in fact set in 
before the end of our period. Many of the detailed provisions 
contained in Aurangzeb’s orders indicate that peasants were 
absconding to an extent which seriously embarrassed the 
admmistration, but the fact is brought out most clearly in 
Bernier’s Letter to Colbert, which was based on his experiences 
about the year 1656. In this letter, after commenting on the 
severity of the Mogul officials, he goes on : 


Thus it happens that many of the peasantry, driven to despair 
by so execrable a tyranny, abandon the country, and seek a 
more tolerable mode of existence, either in the towns, or camps ; 
as bearers of burdens, ctrriers of water, or servants to horsemen. 
Sometimes they fly to the territories of a Raja, because there 
they find less oppression, and are allowed a greater degree of 
comfort. 


Farther on he writes of the tyranny 


that drives the cultivator of the svil from his wretched home to 
some neighbouring State, in hopes of finding milder treatment, 
or to the army, where he becomes the servant sf some trooper. 
As the ground is seldom tilled otherwise than by cbmpulsion, and 
as no person is found willing and able to repair the ditches and 
canals for the conveyance of water, it happens that the whole 
country is badly cultivated, 4nd a great part sendered unpro- 
ductive from the want of irrigation. The houses, $0, are left in 
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a dilapidated condition, there bein few people who vwjll cither 
build new ones, or repgir those that are tumbling down, The 
peasant cannot avoid asking himself the question, “ Why should 
I toil for the tyrant who may come to-morrow and lay his 
rapacious hands upon all I possess and value, without leaving 
me, if such should be his humour, the means to drag on my 
miserable existence 2” The Timuariots,! governors, and revenue 
contractors on their part reason in this manner: ‘ Why should 
the neglected state of this land create uneasiness in our minds ¢ 
And why should we expend our mgney and time to render it 
fruitful? We may be deprived of itn a single moment, and our 
exertions would benefit ueither ourselves nor our children, Let 
us draw from the soil all the money we can, though thp peasant 
should starve or abscond, und we should leave it, A com- 
manded to quit, a dreary wilderness.” 


These somewhat lengthy quotations are justified by their 
importance, for they state as observed facts the inferences 
which have been drawn from official regulations und other 
indirect evidence. The concentration of the authorities on 
immediate gain, their severity to the peasants, the com- 
pulsory cultivation, the neglect of agriculture, the desertion 
of the land for other employments, the gradual impoverish- 
ment of the country, all these features were sufficiently 
obvious to attract the attention of a foreign observer. It has 
occasionally been suggested that Bernier was inclined to 
exaggerate, but each fact alleged by him, though not the 
magnitude of each fact, follows almost, necessarily from the 
changes known to have been introduced in the administration ; 
and the conqurrence of the two lincs of evidence justifies the 
conclusion that by the end of Shahjahan’s xeign the economic 
system of the Mogul Empire had beed strained almost to 
breaking-point, because the burdens on the principal industry 
were becoming unbearable, and that productioa was ceasing 
to be worth while, because the life of the producer was ceasing 
to be worth living. 

The foregoiflg observations relate to the area of the Mogul 


1“ Timariot ” denotes the holder of a military tenure in the Turkish 
Empire (Dictionnaire de [ Académét, w.v.). The brief Ucacriptions of it 
which I have seen ,indicate that the tChure was practically the same as 
that of an assignee in the Mogul Empire, and the expression in the text 
may be read as “ assignees, governors, and farmers,” 
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Empire,as it stood at the Beginning of our period, and they 
require to be supplemented by a bri-uf eccount of the changes 
in the southern territory acquired by Shahjahan. In the 
course of the struggle to maintain the independence of the 
kingdom of Ahmadnagar, Malik Ambar introduced a revenue 
system obviously modelled on that of Akbar, but it ‘did not 
survive the downfall of the kingdom. This region suffered 
“terribly from the famine of 1630, and for twenty years or so 
it remained in a deplorable condition, with a falling revenue 
demand, which was still far in excess of the collections. When 
Prince Aurangzeb became Viceroy of the Deccan in 1653, he 
found tat the area which had formerly belonged to Ahmad- 
nagar could not pay even for the local administration. The 
Emperor sent repeated orders to extend cultivation so as to 
increase the revenue, and the administration was reorganised 
under Aurangzeb’s revenue officer, Murshid Kuli Khan, who 
re-introduced the methods of assessment approved by Akbar. 
Tho results lie outside our period, but the fact is significant 
that the two outstanding administrators in this region should 
have taken Akbar’s regufations as their model. The same 
inspiration is apparent in the system applied by Sivaji to the 
dominion which he secured, and it is noteworthy that at first he 
followed Akbar in claiming only one-third of the gross produce, 
though the proportion was subsequently raised to two-fifths. 
It is important, however, to distinguish Sivaji’s dominions 
(or swardj) from the atea which he drained of its resources but 
did not administer. He treated his own subjects comparatively 
well, but: he was able to do so only because he was in a position 
to draw a large incorhe trom the subjects of ne'ghbouring 
tulers. The exactions of ciauth and sardeshmukhi in Mogul 
territory lie outside our period,’ and it must suffice to say that 
' Chauth was an old-standing tenure in the Deccan; somo sixteenth 
century references to it will be found in Dalgado (¢.v. Chouto), which suggest 
that it originally denoted liability to pay one-fourth of the gress produce, 
but the proportion varied in practice, and under the Marathas the word 
seenis usually to have meant one-fourth of the revenue. Sardeshmukhi was 
acess, or extra demand, of ten per cant on the revenue. Afanucei (ii. 25) 
asserta that Sivaji had obtained — grant of chauth in the Mogul Deccan as 


early as 1658, but the statement seems to be inconsistent, with the careful 
account of the transaction in question given in Sarkar's Shivaji (p. 65). 
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they came as the proverbial last straw on peasants who were 
already assessed to the uttermost. There can be no doubt that 
the system inaugurated by Sivaji contributed méterially to 
hasten the economic collapse of the Mogul Empire. but the 
evidence which has been adduced shows that the evil was 
already at work when the Marathas first appeared upon the 
scene, and to my mind there is no doubt that the national 
bankruptcy which ensued must. be attributed primarily to 
the enhancement of the Jani rrvenue, coupled with the 
administrative methods by which it was assessed and 
collected. 

Before we leave the subject of land administration under 
the Moguls, a few words may be said on the rise of the modern 
rental system. Akbar’s regulations disclose no trace of rent 
in the sense of a sum payable merely for the right to occupy 
land; his revenue was charged not. on occupation, but on 
cultivation, no payment was claimed on land which lay fallow, 
and his system was in essence the traditional one of taking 
a share of the preduce of whatever land was cultivated. This 
system was still predominant in the time of Aurangzeb, but 
by its side an alternative had come into existence, under 
which a peasant could compound for his revenue by annual 
cash payments agreed on with the authorities for the land in 
his occupation, altogether independent of the income which 
he might actually draw from it. This system was known as 
Khardj-i-muwazzaf, and the detailed |-rovisions regarding it 
which are contained in Aurangzeb's orders show that it had 
already become practically important. I have traced no 
account of its origin, but I conjecturegthnt its extension at 
least was due largely to the oppressive methods of assessment 
which have been indicated above; pressure to get the land 
cultivated would be unnecessary when payments were in- 
dependent of cultivation, and contracts covering a term of 
years would seem convenient both to assessors and to peasants 
at the moment, however disappointing their eventual results 
might prove. Whatever were the causes, the system was in 
existence at the outset of Aurangzeb’s reign, and it furnishes 
a link between Akbar’s methods and those which were found 
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to prevgil on the establishtnent of British rule; when the 
Mogul ‘assignee or official was trans forgned into a landholder, 
the contract payments of revenue made to him would naturally 
become rents in the modern sense of the term. 


e 
6. Tue Statistics or Mo@ut Lanp REvENUE 


In the last section we followed two distinct but converging 
lines of evidence to the gonclusion that during our period 
administrative pressure on the peasants increased so seriously 
as to affect the productive resources of the Mogul Empire. 
The incréase is apparent also in some statistics of the revenue 
demand which happen to have survived, and an examination 
of these is required in order to present a complete view of the 
subject ; but the interpretation of the figares presents numer- 
ous difficulties of detail, the discussion of which is necessarily 
technical, and is of interest only to those readers who may 
wish to carry the subject further. I have therefore thought 
it best to relegate the detailed figures and their explanation 
to Appendix C, and to offer here only the broad results which 
appear to me to be established, subject to the warning that 
the manuscripts I have used have not yet been critically 
edited, and consequently the conclusions based on them 
cannot be regarded as absolutely final. 

Before, however, we compare statistical data extending 
over more than half « century, we must inquire whether the 
monetary unit in which they are expressed can be regarded 
as reasonably stable, since a general rise or fall in prices would 
make an important gifferénce in the financial positjon of the 
peasantry. In a previous chapter the tentative conclusion 
has been drawn that the relation of value between silver 
and agricultural produce did’ not vary materially within 
our period, and the restatement of this conclusion would 
have sufficed, if the land revenue had beep assessed and 
collected only in silver. In fact, however, the assessments 
which we have to use werg almost certainly made in 
terms of copper, and sinct we have seen, that the silver 
price of copper rose during our period by something like 
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30 per cent, it might at first sght be inferred thet, apart 
from any formal enhancement, the real burden of the revenue 
had increased in a corresponding proportion. An examination 
of the official regulations seems to show that this inference 
would be erroneous, because peasants could pay the revenue 
in either metal, and the official ratio between them was not 
apparently altered to fullow the market. Akbar’s directions 
to the official treasurers make it clear that peasants could pay 
in gold, silver, or copper, whichever they might choose, and 
Aurangzeb’s orders of 1665 show that silver could still be paid, 
since they permit the receipt of Shahjahan’s rupees in cases 
where coins of the current reign were not available. The 
official ratio in Akbar’s time was 40 dam to a rupee: IT have 
found no record of its alteration, while it is used repeatedly 
in chronicles of Shanjahan’s reign, and Manucci, writing many 
years after the close of our period, states definitely that the old 
rate was still in force in his time for the conversion of salaries. 
So long as the official rate remained unaltered it is obvious 
that when a rupee cost less than 40 dam in the market, the 
cultivator would never pay 40 dam in copper to the treasury, 
but would buy a rupee at the market rate ; and consequently, 
though he might have given more produce than before for 
his copper, he would give less copper for his rupee, and his 
real burden would depend on the relation between silver and 
commodities, which as we have seen was probably unchanged. 
We may assume that while the rise in the price of copper was 
in progress,gthe peasant’s burden was increased, because he 
would naturally, as is still the case, get the worst of the market, 
but this Joss would not be cumulative,®and when the metal 
settled down at the higher level, his payment, measured in 
produce, would be about the mame as before. We can therefore 
compare the statistics of different years without the n&cexsity 
of allowing for « large change in the value of the unit in which 
they ard expiessed; but if evidence should come to light 
showing that the peasants bore the burden of the enhancement 
in the value of copper, it woald strengthen tht considerations 
I have put forward to show that their position deteriorated 
greatly during the period we are examining. 
e 
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One &ther preliminary refnark seems tu be required. The 
value of these statistics has been oceasionally questioned on the 
ground of the discrepancies between the various tables which 
have survived, but this objection overlooks the fact that the 
revenue was assessed annually and not, as now, for a term 
of years. If, then, two tables of révenue were in exact agree- 
ment, we should have to conclude that they referred to the 
same year, and even large proportionate differences in the entry 
for a district or subdivisio® need excite no surprise if we re- 
member that war, famine, or rebellion might suddenly transform 
the econcynic position of an extensive region. In my opinion 
the true way of using these tables is to ascertain the date to 
which each refers— unfortunately a matter of some occasional 
difficulty—-and then, having arranged them i in chronological 
order, to see whether they tell an intelligible story. For the 
present purpose, I make use of six tables. The first shows 
the revenue demand under Akbar about the year 1594; the 
second gives the demand at the accession of Shahjahan; the 
third relates to 1647, or perhaps a year or two earlier; the 
fourth and fifth are not precisely dated, but refer to years 
very near the end of Shahjahan’s reign; while the sixth is 
taken from a chronicle which closes with the year 1668, and 
may be presumed to relate to one of the carly years of 
Aurangzeb. In the table on the following page I have excluded 
the southern provinces, the boundaries of which are known 
to have varied; the province of Bengal, because the initial 
record of its revenue is obviously not if accard with the 
administrative facts; and, the small province of Sind, the 
figures for which are Soubtful and incomplete. . 

Looking first. at the changes between the year 1594 and 
the accession cf Shahjahan, we tce that the revenue of nine 
provinces rose by 29 per cent, but that the increase was by 
no means uniform. In four, the increase wes less than 20 
per cent, a rise which cannot be taken as eviddnce ot unduly 
increased pressure, since it may be accounted for by a reason- 
able extension ‘of cultivatiop. ‘Of the provinces where the 
increase was greater, we know that Allahabad’ and Bihar were 
very much under-cultivated about the year f594, and the 
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increase in them may well repre’ ent mainly a recovery from 
the low state of cultivation which then prevailed. In‘ Ajmer 
also the increase of 48 per cent probably represent§ process 
of levelling up: the administration of this province was not 
very effective in Akbar’s time, when the standard of revenue 
was only one-seventh or one-eighth of the produce, and the 
extension of Mogul authority which was effected by Jahangir 
must have meant a larger revenue, which was the primary 
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Norx.— An indicated jn the appendix, there are uncertainties reyarding the figures 
for Multan in c@famn 3 and Bihar in column 7, and these provinces have been ignored 
in calculating tho ratius of the totals of these to columns. 


6 . 
object of all such developments. There remains the 
anomaly that Agra and Lahore show large increases, while 
Delhi, intermediate in situation and probably in eeonomic 
condition, shows the lowest increase of all. Various con- 
jectural-explenations of these figures could he suggested, but 
Thave found no positive basis for any of them, and the anomaly 
must stand until further facts come to light but, taking all 
the provinces together, the figures justify the statement that 
during Jahd..gir’s reign there was no large general increase 
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in the revenue, though theldemand on some provinces was 
levelleé up, and Lahore and Agra show large unexplained 
enhancements. 
Turning to the reign of Shahjahan, it will be seen that the 
” index for nine provinces rose from 129 at his accession to 175 
in the early years of his successor, while the figures given for 
his reign prove that the increase occurred within it, since the 
“index in his time had already risen to that level. In order 
then to measure the increage in this reign, we may take the 
figures for Shahjahan’s accession as the base, and re-calculate 
those of Aurangzeb as percentages, as is done in the last 
column of the table for eight provinces, the figures for Multan 
being doubtful in one year and those for Bihar in the other. 
The first obvious anomaly in this column is the actual fall in 
the revenue of Gujarat, but it is adequately accounted for by 
the persistent effects of the famine of 1630, which has been 
described at length in an earlier chapter: the lapse of a 
generation had sufficed to restore the economic life of the 
couhtry, but even at this time its revenue had not increased 
materially above the amount claimed by Akbar. Shahjahan’s 
enhancement over the eight provinces works out at 36 per cent, 
but if Gujarat be excluded, the figure for the remainder rises 
to nearly 44. The other anomalies are the relatively low 
increases in Lahore and Agra, with a relatively large mcrease 
in Delhi, and it will be noticed at once that their effect is 
largely to obliterate the unexplained anomalies observed in 
the reign of Jahangir. In general terms, then, it jay be said 
that under Shahjahan the revenue rose by 40 to 50 per cent 
—more in Delhi, whae’the' revenue at his accession was low, 
and less in Agra and Lahore,‘where it was exceptionally high. 
There are ng statistics later than 1594 of the area brought 
under sssessmev; apparently these figures were recorded 
only under Akoar’s regulation system, and they disappeared 
with its abanconment, so that it is impossible te compare the 
incidence of revenue on cultivation, but, notwithstanding 
this drawback, { think the claimemay fairly be made that the 
figures I have given tell an’ intelligible and probable story. 
Under Jahangir the pressure of the revenue did not greatly 
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increase except in two provinéis: under Shahjahan, it 
increased by nearly onc-half, apart from those two provinces, 
and from Gujarat, which was desolated by fantine during his 
reign. No part of the large increase can be accounted for by 
arise in the value of produce, and it must be attributed partly 
to extended cultivation, and partly to the rise in the standard 
of assessment. But at this time extension of cultivation was 
not, as it would be now, a measure of the increase of population 
or resources; it was forced by, the administration, and, 
according to Bernier, cultivation was in fact tending to decline 
in Shahjahan’s later years, so that most if not all of the 
increase must be attributed to administrative action. We 
have seen that the standard of assessment was raised by one- 
half, and we have seen that the revenue demand rose by nearly 
the same proportion. The coincidence is of course not exact, 
for a new standard can rarely yield a precise arithmetical 
result in practice, but speaking in general terms it may be 
said that the increased pressure on the peasants, which is 
indicated in official orders and in contemporary observations, 
is clearly reflected in the revenue statistics which have survived. 

Before passing from this branch of our study, a few words 
may be said regarding the suggestion which is occasionally 
made, that these statistics give an exaygerated idea of the 
adininistrative pressure, because the swn actually collected 
as revenue might fall far short of the demand. The suggestion 
that the revenue could not be realised in full will be recognised 
as, at the Iggst, pwbable by any one familiar with the con- 
ditions of the period ; but the point is that the demand was 
made. I-do not myself suppose that 6hahjahan’s revenue 
could possibly have been collecved in full over a series of 
years, but that fact serves only to show how great the pressure 
on the peasants must have been. An energetic subordinate 
might not hope to realise everything, but he could sweep the 
country ‘lear in the attempt to ininimise the total of arrears ; 
while the severity of the methods of recovery in force, including 
the sale of a defaulter’s family into slavery, males it practically 
certain that not much could be saved by bribery, for the 
amount of tht bribe would approximate to that of the demand. 
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It would probably be a misthike to take the figures I have given 
as representing money actually krought to credit as received : 
they may be accepted with safety as a measure of the threat 
which, from season to season, impended over the agricultural 
population. 
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and it is unnecessary to repeat them here. 
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I. 261, JI. 73, and III. J4. The references to conditions in Bijapur are 
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References to assignments are tdein, p. 121, Akbar-nama (translation) 
ii, 95, Tuzuk, passim. Hawkins’ account is in Purchas, 1. iii 221, and 
Early Travels, 114; Terry's statement is in Purchas, UL. ix. 1480. For the 
prevalenco of the system under Shabjahan, sce Mundy, ii. passim; for 
frequency of changes, idem, ii. 85, and ran T'wist, XVIII. 5 and for statistion, 
Badshahnama, ii. 710 ff. 
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Register, October 31, 1636, January 28, 1642 (Surat); English Factories, 
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CHRREGE IX 
THE SYSTEM OF TAXATION 


1. A Generat View or tHE Fiscau System 


In this chapter we have to examine the economic aspects of 
the financial institutions, other than the land revenue, which 
existed in India during our period, and we can most con- 
veniently begin with a description of the fiscal system which 
we find in the Mogul Empire. The key to this system is 
the distinction between what we should now call Imperial or 
Central, and Provincial or Local, income and expenditure. 
The Emperor relied on a small number of recognised heads of 
income, which he disposed of at his pleasure, while the pro- 
vincial and local authorities enjoyed a large measure of freedom 
in levying revenue for their own needs within the area under 
their jurisdiction. It follows from the nature of the sources 
of information which are available, that we know much more 
of central than of local finance ; the magnitude of the Imperial 
resources was a stock topic for the chroniclers of the seven- 
teenth century, as well as for European visitors to thé country, 
but the details of the local administration can have possessed 
little attractions for writers of either class, and our knowledge 
of thein is drawn mainly ‘from incidental remarks in the 
commercial correspondence. . 

The central heads of income were land revénue,*customs, 
mint, inheritance, and presents, which may be classed as 
ordinary, together with occgsidnal special receipts, such as 
monopolies, or what may be described roughly as indemnities. 
The land revenue has been discussed in the preceding chapter, 
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and the other ordinary heads wi!l be examined in the next 
section : as to the extraordinary items, no general statqments 
can be made, and it must suflice to refer as examples to the 
indigo monopoly of 1633, which was designed to bring in 
several lakhs of rupees,! or the tribute imposed on Golconda 
after the military operations of 1636. We have no trust- 
worthy figures to show the central income as a whole, but it is, 
I think, safe to say that land revenue was much the most 
important single item, and we have seen in the last chapter 
that its incidence on the old pro$inces rose by 75 per cent 
during our period. Its gross total was increased further by 
annexations of new territory, and in order to get a rough idea 
of the development which occurred, we may contrast the 
figure of 880 karors of dams given in the Badshahnama with 
the 363 karors accoynted for in the Aim. 

The bulk of the land revenue was, as we have seen, assigned 
to mect the ordinary expenses of the army and the general 
administration. These two heads of expenditure cannot be 
separated, because the maintenance of troops was a condition 
of practically all assignments, while the administration in all 
its branches was conducted by officers holding military rank? 
Apart from these two heads, the normal central expenditure 
consisted chiefly of the outlay of the Court, a term which 
covered the maintenance of the artillery and other special 
troops, together with a considerable volume of charitable and 
miscellaneous items. The extraordinary charges met from 
central revenues consisted primarily of the cost of military 
operations, Gnd secondly of buildings or other works of utility 
ot ornament. The large rise in the standard of expenditure 
under Shahjahan is established py general testimony, and in 
particular by the eulogy quoted in the last chapter, which 
suggests a four-fold increas®; the precise figure is perhaps 
exaggerated, but the record of wars and buildings speaks for 


1 The amount to be paid by the monupolist ia variously stated as four 
and six lakhs, in addition to repayment of a loan from the treasury (Hnglish 
Factories, iv. 324). a 

* The features of tho Mogul “adrginistrative organisation here sum- 
marised are explained at greater length in Jndia at the Death of Akbar, chaps. 
ii, iii ar 
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itself regarding this Emperor’ 8 extraordinary budget, while a 
large part of the increase in recurring expenditure must be 
attributed to inflation of the salary list. Akbar remunerated 
his officers on a scale which may fairly be described as extra- 
vagant, but in Shahjahan’s time the numbers in the higher 
grades, and the incomes of the leaders, both show a remarkable 
rise. About the year 1594, not more than 58 individuals held 
the “rank” of 1000 horse or upwards ;! about 1647 the 
corresponding number was 218, and a detailed comparison 
of the two lists indicates that, after allowing for certain cur- 
tailments in the scale of remuneration, the total cost of salaries 
must have been multiplied three-fold in the course of this 
half-century. It cannot, I think, be maintained that the 
expansion of the Empire justified anything like so great an 
increase at the top of the list, and a large vroportion of it must 
be attributed to the lavishness of the Emperors and to lack 
of effective control on the financial side. 

We may conclude, then, that, while the central gross 
revenue was very large, the bulk of it was pledged to 
recurring expenditure on. an exceedingly costly bureaucracy 
and on an army whose actual numbers fell far below the 
nominal strength: the balance was at the disposal of the 
Emperor, and so much as could be provided was devoted 
mainly to wars of aggression? To ensure the supply of 
funds for these and other undertakings, branches of the 
Imperial treasury were maintained throughout the country, 
and a representative of Imperial finance, known as the Diwan, 
was stationed in each province. The revenué“paid into a 


1 Mogul officers ranked according to a scale drawn up {n terms of 
mounted men; the position of a “ commander of 1000,” for instance, waa 
nearly as definite as that of a Commissioner of a Division at the present 
day. All that ned be said hero is that the number of men denoted by the 
rank was far greater than the number required to be maintained. 

* Tho Indian tradition was to accumulate a large surplus, which was 
hoarded in the treasury, in the form of either cash or jewellery. The 
chroniclor quoted in tho last chapter asserts that Shahjahan followed this 
tradition successfully. On tho other hand, Bernier (p. 223) says that his 
accumulations were less than six karors of rupees, » small amount con- 
sidering tho duration of the reign, Sut this writer excludes precious stones 
and other articles of value, which the chronicler presumably took into 
account, so the discrepancy is not very material. - 
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branch treasury was not held at tlte disposal of the Viceroy or 
the local Governor: apy sums sanctioned by the Etyperor 
for expenditure within the province were disbursed on the 
authority of the Diwan, and the balance was remitted periodi- 
cally to the Court, or to one of the reserve treasuries which 
were nfaintained in various fortresses. From some remarks 
scattered through the chronicles, I gather that each province 
was expected to produce a surplus for remittance, and that 
the special attention which Shahjahan paid to the Deccan 
finances was the result of the dtaebal deficit which existed 
there after the famine of 1630; but, however this may be, 
the fact is clear that the surplus, if there was a surplus, was 
wholly at the disposal of the central government, and was 
not available for provincial or local needs except under the 
Emperor's express aathority. 

The question then arises how these needs were met. The 
administrative staff in the provinces was certainly remunerated 
by assignments of land revenue,! and it may be assumed that 
the troops employed on police and revenue duties were drawn 
from the contingents which the officers were bound to maintain 
at their own cost. It may also be assumed, though I have 
found no authority for the statement, that expenditure on 
clerks and routine work generally was meant to be covered 
hy the assignments given ; but we have still to take into con- 
sideration the facts, firstly, that frequent and costly presenta 
to superiors were in practice compalsory, and, secondly, 
that administrative employment was regarded as a legitimate 
source of private profit. Towards the close of our period, 
the Mogyl officials, taken as a whole, were poor, for extra- 
vagance had at least kept pace with the rise in remuneration, 
and, a8 Bernier wrote of the upper ranks, “ most of them are 
in embarrassed circumstances, and deeply in debt; ngt that 
they are ruined, like the nobility of other countries, by the 


‘These’ assignments were usually of the type already desenbed, in which 
the assignee waa expected to colloct the income, but cash assignments were 
aleo recognised, which would be pyid out of the treasugy under tho order 
of the Diwan. Thus when Aurangzebevas Viceroy of the Deccan, he held 
large assignments 8 land, but received also 4 fixed sum in cash (Sarkar’s 
Aurangzeb, i. 17%. * 
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extravagance of their table, but by the costly presents made’ 
to the king at certain anhual festivals, and by their large 
establishments of wives, servants, camels, and horses.” In 
such an environment it is obvious that the profit to be drawn 
from military or administrative rank must have been a 
primary consideration, and that there were the strongest 
motives for developing local sources of revenue. I have not 
* found any Imperial orders granting specific powers of local 

taxation to viceroys or governors, but there is abundant 
evidence that these offices in fact levied taxes distinct from 
those which were accounted for in the Imperial treasury, and 
the conclusion appears to be justified that they had in practice 
a free hand to raise revenue for local needs, or for their personal 
profit, so long as they did not drive their charges into rebellion, 
or cause a scandal so great a8 to require Imperial interference. 
On this view it becomes easy to understand the wide diversity 
of conditions disclosed by the commercial correspondence : 
quite apart from the Imperial sources of revenue, there were 
numerous duties closely adapted to local possibilities, but 
most of them exceedingly burdensome in their nature; and 
the instances on record of the scale of taxes changing with 
a change of governor make the conclusion, to my mind, 
certain. 

In the following sections then, we have to examine, firstly, 
the Imperial sources, other than the land revenue, and 
secondly, the expedierts employed to raise funds for local or 
provincial objects; but before entering into the details of 
these topics we may glance at the financial systems in the 
countries lying to the south of the Mogul Empire. Here the 
universality of the practice of farming the revenue at least 
made for simplicity. The net payments made by the farmers- 
in-chief constituted the central revenue at the disposal of the 
King and his ministers, while within the “‘ government,” or 
district, the farmer-in-chief could farm out any possible source 
of revenue, the balance of receipts after making good his 
contract remaining at his own disposal. To recur to the 
instance given in the last chapter, the governor of Petapoli had 
to pay 48,000 pagodas net for his year of office. and that sum 
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represented the total accruing to the central government from 
his charge, though individual ministers might obtaift ssome- 
thing additional by way of bribes or presents. Those liabilities 
discharged, the governor could retain all that he collected in 
excess of necessary expenditure, and his sole object was to 
make the collections as large as possible, and, as the account 
which I have quoted shows, to cut down administrative 
expenditure to a minimum during his short term of office. 
The financial system in southern India was thus perhaps the 
simplest, as it was the most opptessive, which it would be 
possible to devise. 


2. Tun Mocut Imperial Resources 


Apart from the,land revenue, the Imperial budget, if 
such a document was drawn up, contained on the receipt 
side four ordinary heads, Customs, Mint, Inheritance, 
and Presents. The Customs appear to have been usually 
administered along with the land revenue, in so far that 
the governor of the district held also the farm of the 
seaport, but this relation was not invariable, and it may be 
recalled that when Hawkins arrived at Surat, he found the 
port under the Vicerov of the Deccan, while the land was 
under the Viceroy of Gujarat. The duties on imports and 
exports were fixed by the Empcror, and the privilege of 
collecting them was farmed, or occasignally assigned, to the 
governor or some other authority. The rates of which we 
read were ARtinctly low. At Surat in 1609 they were 2} per 
cent on goods, 3 per cent on prowisiong, tnd 2 per cent on 
“money, a term which I take to include gold and silver, 
whether coined or not ; they were increased somewhat during 
our period, but at its close théy were still less tHan 5 pes cent ; 
and the Surat schedule may be taken as typical, Under these 
arrangements jtwas the interest of the farmer to foster foreign 
commerce as much as possible, since, his principal disburse- 
ments being fixed, the duties in exceas of the farm were 
practically cleat profit, while # serious fall in trade might 
result in his «pins; and, as a matter of fact, we find that the 
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authorities were disposed i ina general way to welcome foreign — 
merchants. But the lack’ of continuity in administration 
made it impossible for an individual farmer to pursue a con- 
structive policy. A port might, for instance, require protec- 
tion against pirates, but such a measure would have involved 
immediate expenditure, while thegeturns would have benefited 
the farmer’s successors rather than himself; and the records 
of our period disclose nothing in the way of far-seeing measures 
for the benefit of trade, while on the other hand, the need for 
realising the amount of the farm, and the natural desire for 
an immediate profit, resulted in the adoption of various 
questionable expedients, some of which were undoubtedly 
injurious in the long run. 

Perhaps the least harmful of these expedients was the 
practice of tempting away traders frora a competing port. 
An instance of this practice is recorded by Sir Thomas Roe, 
who, at a time of difficulty in Surat, was approached by the 
authorities of Cambay with the object of diverting the English 
ttade thither, and who successfully played off the competitors 
against each other. Somewhat later we hear of similar 
competition between various ports in Gujarat; and, while 
the affair was largely one of promises, it appears to be probable 
that the fear of loss of trade may have operated to impose a 
limit on active extortion, and that the Indian merchants of 
Ahmadabad were pursuing a recognised line of action when in 
the year 1647 they transferred capital for investment from 
Surat to Lahari Bandar on account of the oppression practised 
at the former place. The expedients which were obviously 
injurious may be classed as delay, over-valuation, and com- 
pulsory sales. Delay in clearing goods is referred to so 
frequently that it must have been a common experience 
throughout Intlia, and it must be regarded as practised with 
the definite object of extorting bribes, or ef bringing pressure 
to bear on traders to fall in with the officials’ scherpes. The 
English merchants attributed such delays to the “ innate 
accustomed villany ” of the officials, who, they added, “ will 
do nothing without bribes, which, however extorted, is made 
a continual custom, enforced as a duty”; and we may 
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safely conclude that the sanctiched schedule of duties was 
supplemented to a substantial extent by such charges. * 

The practice of over-valuation was moré seridus. The 
schedules were ad valorem, but, while the rates were fixed by 
superior authority, the valuation of goods was left to the 
discretion of the officers on the spot, who could, if they chose, 
double their demands by doubling the values placed on the 
consignments passed through the customs. The practice was 
not universal, for fixed values were recognised at the small 
port of Lahari Bandar, but it was very common at Surat, from 
which place an English merchant wrote as follows : 


Here the governor’s will is a law; so that he sets what prices 
he pleaseth on commodities, that thereby it cometh to pass that, 
while you think you pay but 3} per cent, your customs stand you 
in twice as much, for the goods are often times rated at double 
the prices they cost, as was that indigo I bought in Agra, which 
costing 61 rupees per maund was here rated by Mazel Mulk at 
110 rupees, because (he said) it was worth so much in Persia. But 
at Bandar Laree [Lahari] it ix not so, for there the prices arc 
known and sct down in a rate book, not to be innovated or altered 
at every covetous or unjust governor's will. 


The practice of over-valuing is recorded at Surat as early 
as 1615, and is mentioned frequently thereafter: that the 
valuation might be at least doubled is shown by some figures 
given by a Dutch merchant in 1641 (saltpetre costing 14 rupees 
being valued at 4 rupees, and cotton goods costing 9 rupees 
at 18 rupees); and the obvious result was to make the 
incidence of the duties much heavier than could be inferred 
from the official schedule, while the lackeof certainty as to the 
basis of the calculation must have been a serious handicap 
to trade. . 

The farmer’s ability to hasten or delay clearances, and to 
raise or lower the valuation, put him in a position not merely 
to extort bribes, but to make a profit by forced dealing in 
goods which came into the custom house. In the year 16165, 
we find the English merchants complaining that their goods 
were taken away by the governor and customer, and either 
not paid for at. ali, or paid for at inadequate rates ; thirty-five 
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years Igter their successors feported that goods were refused 
cleararice for two years and upwards, ifthey declined to accept 
the inade{uate price offered by the customers; and various 
other statements show that these instances were not ex- 
ceptional. Such claims could on occasion be settled by 
bribes, as in the year 1620, when a demand for the &ale of 
imported coral at an inadequate price was evaded for “‘ 1000 
rials-of-eight bribe to the governor, 100 ditto rials to the 
broker, and the sale of 2000 maunds lead into the Prince’s 
warehouse ! at a mahmudi per maund less than we ordinarily 
sold at.” In one way or other, however, money had to be 
paid, and if we take account of bribes, forced sales, and over- 
valuation, we shall find that the schedule of duties sinks into 
insignificance in comparison with the demands which might 
have to be met in practice. I cannot finf that the burden of 
these demands altered materially in the course of our period ; 
it varied from time to time with the rapacity of individual 
farmers ; it could scarcely be worse than is depicted in the 
representation of 1615 already quoted; and I have found 
nothing to suggest that dny permanent improvement took 
place.? 


Regarded as sources of revenue, the Mints were of much 
leas importance than the Customs, It is clear that they 
yielded something, for they were farmed, but, so long as the 
standard of coinage was maintained, the legitimate profit 
cannot have been large. The administration was minutely 
controlled by the Imperial authorities, and must be regarded 
as of political rather ¢han fiscal importance ; the issue of coin 
was the prerogative, and also the most direct evidence, of 


1 Prince Shahjahan was at this time gssignee of the revenues of the port. 

* The prevalente of such practices as I have describod may be inferred 
from the fact that even passengers’ personal luggageowas not exempt. It 
is dangerous to rely on the available editions of Mandelalo's journal, because 
his editors added so much to the original, but the following paseage (p. 12) 
appears to record his personal experience at Surat: ‘The Sultan orGovernor, 
nay, the Customers themselves, oblige merchants and passengers to part 
with, at the price they shail think ft # put upon them, those goods and 
commodities which they had brought for their own prjvate use. Accord. 
ingly the Sultan, having found among my things @ braelet of yellow 
amber and a diamond, would needs buy them both of mef’ 

e 
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sovereignty, so that it is easy fo understand that no local 
official, “‘ or any man whatever” would dare tosmake*altera- 
tions “without the King’s especial order °and *warrant.” 
Judging by the commercial correspondence, the administration 
of the mints in Gujarat compared favourably with that of the 
customs, for, apart from the complaints of delays at Surat, 
when, as has been explained in a previous chapter, the local 
mint was temporarily overworked, there is scarcely a grievance 
on record, and the claim may fairly be made that the mercantile 
community enjoyed during our period the advantage of honest 
money. I have found no contemporary account of the 
working of the mints in the interior of the country, but just 
after the end of our period the Dutch were complaining 
bitterly of delays and malpractices at Rajmahal in Bengal, 
so that it would be unsafe to conclude that the high standard 
of Gujarat was generally maintained. 


I have not found any official statement of the precise claim 
made by the Mogul Emperors to inherit the estates of their 
subjects. The accounts of Kuropean visitors disclose certain 
variations, some asserting that the claim was universal, others 
limiting it to the estates of the official nobility, and others 
extending it to the wealthier merchants ; but legal exactitude 
is not to be expected from such sources, and if we consider 
these statements in the light of incidents recorded in other 
authorities, the most probable conclus.on is that the rule was 
not absolutely rigid. The Emperor certainly claimed the 
estates of his nobles, and occasionally we hear of the claim 
being extended to estates of merchants ; ‘probably the practical 
questions which arose in any case were the value of the parti- 
cular estate and the amounj of bribes offered to avert con- 
fiscation. This view is in accordance with a letter ‘written 
by Aurangzeb to Shahjahan, a portion of which was preserved 
by Bernier. “‘ We have been accustomed,” wrote Aurangzeb, 

‘as soon as an Omrah [noble] or a rich merchant has ceased 
to breathe, nay sometimes before the vital spark has fled, to 
place seals on his coffers, to imprison and beat the servants or 
officers of his household, until they made a full disclosure of 


‘ 
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the whple property, even éf the most inconsiderable jewel. 
This practice is advantageous, na doybt ; but can we deny 
its injustice ahd cruelty?” In this passage I take the 
expression “rich merchant ” to be significant, and to denote 
that, while no general claim was made on merchants as a 
body, the risk must always have been present in the minds of 
successful men. ‘The severity described by Aurangzeb was 

“not a novelty, for it is prominent in the following extract 
from the account given by Pelsart of the procedure under 
Jahangir. 


Immediately on the death of one of the lords, be he great or 
small, without any exception—sometimes even before the breath 
has left his body—the King’s officers are on the spot, and make 
an inventory of the entire estate (provided it has not been con- 
cealed), recording everything down to the Value of a single pice, 
even to the clothes and jewels of the ladies. The king takes the 
whole estate absolutely for himself, but if the deceased had done 
good service in his lifetime, the women and children are given 
endugh to live on, but not more. It might be thought that wife, 
or children, or friends, could conceal enough to support the family 
while the lord was alive, but this would be very difficult, because 
all the acts of the lords, and their possessions, are perfectly well 
known. In every palace there is a diwdn [steward], through 
whose hands everything passes, and he has many subordinates, 
each of whom has some definite charge, for which he must,account. 
(When the lord dies], all these subordinates are arrested, and 
compelled to show from their books and papers where all the 
cash or property is deposited, and how their master’s income has 
been disposed of ; and if there is any suspicion abeut their dis- 
closures, they are tortured until they reveal the truth. 

« 

The income derived by the Imperial treasury from this 
source cannot be stated precisely, but it must have been 
substaxtial. A Dutch report asserts that Shahjahan realised 
19 karors of rupees on the death of the famous Asaf Khan in 
the year 1641: the figure is probably a gross popular exag- 
geration, for the items of the estate enumerated in the 
Badshahnama amount to only 24ckarors ; but in any case the 
windfall was important, and, as Father Sebastian Manrique 
tells us, the land routes leading out of India were closed ‘to 
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prevent the removal of any portién of the property. Estates 
of such magnitude were doubtless exceedingly yare, but the 
revenue derived from lesser accumulations wa’. as Aurangzeb 
said, “ advantageous,” and it is noteworthy that, while he 
condemned the system, he did not abandon it in practice ; for 
Manucci tells us that in his time, though the claim had been 
formally renounced, the estates left bv officials were still 
regularly appropriated on the pretext of debts due from them 
to the State. 

Some sidelights on the working of the system are thrown 
by casual entries in the commercial correspondence. Thus 
in the year 1646, we read that woollen cloth was unsaleable at 
Court, partly because the King was “ plentifully furnished 
with that specie by the death of some of his umraws ” [nobles]. 
At one time an atte npt was made to apply the rule of inherit- 
ance to the estates of foreign merchants dying in the country, 
and on the death of the English chief at Ahmadabad every- 
thing in the factory was sealed up without discrimination of 
the goods belonging to the Company; but, so far as the 
English were concerned, this claim was finally abandoned in 
the settlement of disputes affected in the year 1624. A 
transaction of the year 1647 suggests an extension of the 
practice of seizing Indian merchants’ estates. ‘The estate of 
@ prominent Sind trader was seized, and incidentally his 
brother was subjected to ill-usage which was resented in the 
locality ; 

. it is sajd the King have fined him 100,000 rupees, which is 
a-paying in Tatta ; besides which the Prince's and other great men’s 
fees will .arry away at least 50,00U rupeés more. This all men 
exclaim against, being the worst they say) of all ill customs that 
ever came up yet; for now, if merchant of fashion, or any other 
that hath but means dies, his*wealth will be all seized on, though 
he hath children and brothers to Ivave it unto, and, having so, 
the King ought sot to pretend any riglit. 


The same letter mentions that, on the death of a local governor, 
all his goods were seized by {he King’s officers; “ as the manner 
is when any umbraw [noble] deceases,” and the phrases I have 
quoted inditate that, while a claim to an official’s estate was 
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regarded as a matter of cburse, a claim to inherit from a 
merchant cage as a novelty’ to the,people of Sind, the “ fine ” 
of a lakh deing*presumably what would now be called a com- 
position! Apart from this indication that the demands of 
the State were being extended to new areas, I have found 
nothing to show that any materiel change occurred Wuring 
our period. It would be superfluous to insist at length on 
“the economic evils resulting from the system. So far as 
officials were concerned, it may fairly be said that the liability 
was part of the contract under which they served, and that 
since the condition of the administration impelled them to 
predatory* courses, there was some reason for a rule which 
ensured the reversion of their gains to the State; but as 
regards the wealthier merchants, it is obvious that trade 
must have suffered, and that productive eaterprise must have 
been rendered impossible, by the risk of a sudden demand 
for the whole visible capital at the moment when the death 
of its owner had probably involved the business in tem- 
porary uncertainty. The instances which have been given 
show that the risk was real, and its existence must be taken 
into account in any estimate of the economic condition of 
the Mogul Empire; so long as the claim persisted, there 
was no possibility of either the establishment of wealthy 
families independent of the State, or the development of 
capitalistic production in any form.? 


The last main head of the Imperial reyenue consisted of 
the presents which were offered to the Emperor on every 
possible occasion. Tké custom appears to have been general 


1 Up to 1635, there wore probably no wealthy merchants in Sind, other 
than the Portuguese, who almost m ob dae its trade. It cannot be 
inforred, ,thoreforos that similar protests would have boon heard if the 
transaction had occurred in Agra or Gujarat. 

1 In his History of Jahangir, which reached mo whilp these paragraphs 
were in the printer's hands, Mr. Beni Prasad writes (p. 85 ng) that in: 
India at the Death of Akbar I have fallen “into the mistake of supposing 
that the effects of merchants also escheated to the State.” I can find no 
such assortion in my former book, but ongpage 51 I wrote that the Emperor 
certainly claimed the goods left by fae wealthier merchants. Tho extant 
evidence, some of which is act out in tho text, appears to" me to justify that 
statement; the mistake, if there be one, is poaerly Aare! a. 
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throughout Asia, and we read dccasionally of places where 
presents of equivalent value were returned, but the ule of 
equivalence was not observed in the Mogul’Emptre or the 
kingdoms of the Deccan, where the articles given in return 
were sometimes of comparatively trifling value. Writing of 
the Emperor Shahjahan, Manrique recorded that the presents 
received at his ceremonial weighing far exceeded his own 
gifts and expenses on the occasion, and we find in the Batavia 
Journals records of expenditure and receipts which show a 
large balance in the Emperor’s favour, as when a present 
costing some thousands of rupees, and including an elephant, 
great copper candelabra, broadcloth, and various other items, 
was requited by a horse and a dress of honour, the whole 
valued at 520 rupees. On another occasion we hear that the 
English merchants gave presents worth about Rs. 13,000, and 
received the equivalent of Rs. 3500 in return. The net 
receipts were thus large, as can be inferred from a perusal of 
Jahangir’s Memoirs, where the values of many presents are 
recorded, while the burden of the practice was a standing 
grievance with foreign merchants. It must not, however, be 
supposed that the balance received by the Emperor represented 
a clear financial gain. Officials who presented large offerings 
could usually hope for early promotion, and since there 
were no regular cadres or limits to the numbers in any par- 
ticular rank, many transactions of the kind must have involved 
a contingent liability greater than the cctual receipt. Foreign 
merchants gpain wpually expected some sort of concession in 
return for expensive presents; in the case which has just 
been mentioned, the Dutch obtained a* series of concessions 
of considerable value from the commercial point of view ; 
and speaking generally, the system bears some resemblance 
to modern financial methods in which a Stite recewes an 
immediate payment in lieu of an annuity, but with the 
importaxt difference that the annuity was by no means 
certain, since concessions might at any time be cancelled, 
or an officer might be summarily dismissed shortly after his 
promotion. It.is impossible to say whether on balance 
the Mogul Empire gained or lost by the system in the long 
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run; it produced an immediate visible income, but at the 
same etime , it created cohtingent ljabilities, and, having 
regard to the financial conditions of the period, the former 
fact was probably sufficient justification for its existence. 


In order to complete the survéy of the normal sources of 
Imperial revenue, reference may be made to a small number 
of entries in the statistics given in the Ain, which show that 
miscellaneous income was, occasionally brought to account 
under the head of land revenue. Nearly all of these occur 
under Bengal, where there are about twenty entries of com- 
paratively small sums under “ markets,” “ salt,” “ transit 
dues,” and the like ; but on the view I have put forward that 
the figures recorded for Bengal represent only the claims of 
the kingdom to which Akbar succeeded,*these entries do not 
justify any inference as to the financial system of the Empire. 
Outside Bengal I have found only three cases of the kind, 
one of road-tolls at a village in Berar, one of ferry-tolls at 
Attock in the Punjab, and the maritime customs in the 
province of Gujarat. The last of these shows merely that in 
Gujarat customs were brought on to the land revenue accounts: 
the two former indicate that inland tolls were credited to the 
Imperial treasury in two cases, and, if we consider the great 
detail in which the statistics are presented, we may fairly 
infer that these two cases stand by themselves, representing 
exceptions to a generdi practice. There were thus only two 
instances in Akbar’s Empire, outside Bengal, where duties 
other than those which have been described were brought 
separately to accoufit. If is possible that some. items of 
miscellancous income may Have been included in the totals 
shown as land revenue, but a,detailed examination of the 
figures leads to the conclusion that, if this was done, the 
amount was insignificant,’ and consequently, we may accept 
the view already given of the Imperial resources as gubstanti- 
ally, if not abenlurays sone The Emperor was in 8 


1 T examined this question in atpaper on tho agricultural statistics of 
Akbar’s Empire, in the Journal of the United Provings Hetctes! Society, 
1919. 
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position to take from the estatés of the rich practically as 
much as he chose: his direct revenue from cojmerce coi- 
sisted of the receipts from customs and the fnint#: and he 
claimed first one-third, and eventually one-half, of the gross 
produce of the soil of hisdominions. The income of artisans 
and ordinary merchants, together with the balance of their 
produce retained by the peasants, remained available for local 
and provincial needs. 


4 
3. Provincia, AND Loca, RKsources 


Our authorities indicate that revenue required by provincial 
or local officials might be raised either by supplementary 
imposts on Imperial taxes, or by duties imposed independently, 
while their income might be increased largely by presents, 
fines, and bribes. The practice of adding cesses for local 
purposes to the regular revenue is still familiar in India, and 
its prevalence during our period is sufficiently established by 
Aurangzeb’s orders to endeavour to prevent it, An illustration 
of a similar practice in relation to customs may, however, be 
given from the kingdom of Golednda, because it is in itself 
of some historical importance. When the Dutch began to 
negotiate for trade at Masulipatam in the year 1606, no 
difficulty arose about the general scale of the King’s duties, 
which were moderate, but the local authorities claimed as 
much as 16 per cent on exports of cotton goods, a duty which 
they described as belonging to thémselves. The Dutch 
carried this spestion to the Court, and obtained a decree fixing 
export duties in their case at 4 per cent, and expressly relieving 
them frone the impost (known as chhdpa-dalala 1) of 12 per cent 
on cotton goods, which was paid by subjects and foreigners 
alike. In this instance we find that the claim of the central 
administration was quadrupled by a duty levied simultatteously 
“for local purposes ; and the events of the next few years show 
that the’exenption granted to the Dutch by the King was 
resented by the local authorities, who tried various expedients 
to recover what they had lust.. The incident in fact is by 

1 Obviously, a fée for stamping (chhap, a stamp or seal), and brokerage 
(dalal, a broker). 
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itself a sufficient explanatioh of the constant friction of which 
we read at this seaport. ‘ bate 

An idéa of the number and nature of the duties, or taxes, 
or levies, imposed independently can be formed from the 
occasional orders by which some of them were formally 
prohibited. The edicts issued by Jahangir on his actession 
condemned the levy of cesses and other burdens which the 
assignees of “every province and district ” had imposed for 
their own profit, an expression which brings out the wide 
prevalence of such imposts. About seventy years later 
Aurangzeb issued more detailed orders on the subject.1 The 
texts of his orders vary somewhat in detail, but Professor 
Sarkar enumerates fifty-four imposts under six main heads ; 
there is no certainty that the list is exhaustive, but it seems to 
cover practically every kind of transaction in which ordinary 
people were likely to engage, such as sales or purchases, trans- 
port of goods or journeys of passengers, and the like, besides 
such incidents as the birth of a son, or the demarcation of a 
boundary. A contemporary view of the system is contained 
in the following extract from the chronicle of Shihabuddin 
Talish, as translated by Professor Sarkar : 


From the first occupation of India and its ports by the Moham- 
madans to the end of Sliahjahan’s reign, it was a rule and practice 
to exact hasil [revenue] from every trader—from the rose-vendor 
down to the clay-vendor, from the weaver of fine linen to that of 
coarse cloth—to collect k ouse-tax from new-comers and hucksters, 
to take zakat ? from travellers, merchants, and stable-keepers. As 
Sadi has said, “ At first oppression’s basis was sm{il, but every 
successive generation increased it,” till at.last in all provinces, 
especially in Bengal, it reached such a stage that tradesmen and 
merchants gave up their business and houscholders took to exile, 
saying, . 

We shall fleo from the oppression of the Age, 
To such a placo that Time cannot track us there. 


4 J 
 Aurangzeb’s exemptions are set out and discussed in Professor Sarkar's 
Lectures on Mughal Administration, p. 120 ff. 

* Zakat, which vocasionally appears in the commercial correapondence in 
forms such as jagat, properly denotés an income-tax recognised by Moslem 
law, but at our period its popular meaning had coma to be a duty levied, 
not at fixed intervals of timo, but at uncertain intervals gf space. ; 
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The rulera, out of greed for hdsil,"gave them no relief. On the 
roads and ferries matters came to such 8 pass that no rider wifs 
allowed to go on unless he paid a dinar, and no pedestsian unless 
he paid a dirham.! On the river highways, if the wind brought 
it to the ears of the toll-collectors that the stream was carrying 
away a broken boat without hasil, they would chain the river... . 
They considered it an act of unparalleled leniency if no higher 
zakat was taken from rotten clothes actually worn than from 
mended rags, and a deed of extreme graciousness if cooked 
food was charged with a duty lower than uncooked grains. None 
of the Delhi sovereigns, in spite of tAcir efforts to strengthen the 
Faith and follow the rules of the Prophet, put down these illegal 
practices, but connived at them. 


Allowing for the writer’s picturesque style, this account may 
be taken as substantially correct : everything was taxed, and 
the system tended te intensify itself as time went on. Shiha- 
buddin proceeds to say that Aurangzeb abolished the evil, but 
this statement proved to be premature, and the lists of 
miscellaneous duties actually levied in Bengal during the 
eighteenth century bear a strong resemblance to those of the 
remissions ordered by successive Megul Emperors. 

A comparison of Aurangzeb's prohibitions with those 
which had previously been made by Akbar discloses similarity 
amounting to practical identity, and the story is really older, 
going back at least to the time of the Emperor Firoz Shah. 
There is thus evidence of a conflict between the central 
administration, which attempted spasmodically to abolish 
these burdens, and, the local authorities, who maintained and 
developed thm to meet their need for funds. It is scarcely 
worth while to discuss the quest.on wlrether this need was 
public or private in its nature, because the two spheres were 
not clearly distinguished in practice ; but, whatever the object 
might be, the conclusion must be accepted that the conflict 
was decided in favour of the local authorities, who in fact 
continudd to levy prohibited duties, subject only to the primary 
administrative consideration that there should be no scandal 
to provoke the Emperor’s spersonal interference. Various 


1 Dinar and Girham : traditional Moslem coins. Their precise value is 
immaterial for t-sic passage, which is obviously rhetorical. 
. ® 
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incidents could be quoted to show that such interference 
wouldresult.from greed or oppresgivn carried beyond the point 
which thé people would stand, but the people were habituated 
to endurance, and exaction could be carried far without 
reaching the breaking-strain. 

From the nature of the case, we hear little in detail’ of the 
duties levied on artisans, retailers, or consumers; they did 
not directly affect the business of the foreign merchants, from 
whose reports most of our information is derived, and who 
noticed them only when they became important to the export 
trade, as in the case of the various monopolies instituted from 
time to time. The duties on internal transit stand in a 
different position, because they were collected from the 
English and Dutch, whose experience may be accepted as 
evidence of the ordinary working ofthe system. These 
duties are a very common topic in the commercial reports, 
where they are spoken of as rahddri or jagat,) and the 
constant friction which arose over their levy indicates that 
they must have been a very real hindrance to trade, not 
only for the foreigners who tried to escape them, but for the 
Indians who presumably submitted to them as inevitable. 
As early as the’year 1615, we find the Knglish complaining 
that three separate duties were collected on goods brought 
from Ahmadabad to Surat for export, and a few years later 
they were contesting the charges demanded at Burhanpur, 
and on the road thence to Surat. The agreement made at 
Surat in 1624 provided that no land customs should 
be demanded at places belortging to the Emperor, and this 
was confirmed by Jahangir’s farman, but the duties were 
collected all the same, and'in 1627 the merchants sent in- 
structions to Lahore to obtain more effective orders from the 
Emperor ; ‘‘ otherwise,” they said, “ we will bribe no more to 
have the King’s farmans.” The duties, However, were still 
demanded, and in 1644 a mission was sent ta Court, not on 
this occasion to evade the duties, but to obtain orders regarding 
the valuation ef goods for assessment purposes. From time 


1 For jagat, ur zakdl, see \he note above. Rabgari appears to have 
meant originally payments for travelling guards, but in out period it means 
transit dues, whether guards were supplied or not. 
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to time we read of exemptions {n particular localities, but 
these were favours grapted by individual officera and lapel 
when they vacated office; and in 1650 renewed efforts were 
made to secure a general exemption. Again a farmin was 
granted, and it was occasionally effectual, though one caravan 
had te pay as much as formerly, and individual officers 
refused to take notice of the orders; but at the close of our 
period payments were still being made at Burhanpur and 
elsewhere in the Mogul Empire. 

The experiences of the Dutcl? were similar, A farman 
was obtained in 1634 exempting them from all tolls and duties 
on the road to Surat, but seven years later the merchants 
were discussing whether it was worth while to press for new 
orders ; the old farman was useless, the duties were still levied, 
and it was thought better for the moment to conciliate the 
local officials. In 1643, however, a new farman was obtained, 
and it had some effect, for though it was ignored by the 
officials at Agra, where it was granted, a personal representa- 
tion to the Emperor secured an order for refund. Meanwhile 
complaints were frequent on the other side of India: tolls on 
silk were already heavy, and were greatly raised on the advent 
of a new Viceroy in Bengal ; in Orissa on the other hand some 
authorities were anxious to foster trade, and the duties were 
reduced by three-quarters, but they were raised again shortly 
afterwards; and we are told that Indian merchants were 
refusing to transport goods owing to thedncrease in the burdens. 

It will be apparept from these experiences that transit dues 
might be letfed even when exemption had been granted by 
the Emperor, and we may safely «conclude that for Indians, 
who had obtained no similar privdlezes, the charges were hard 
facts. The Mogul administration cannot be blamed for the 
existence of the system, because it was by no sheans coufined 
to the country under Mogul control, and indeed there are 
indications that the charges were higher and more frequent 
in independent territory. That the Imperial exemptions were 
not intended to apply to the Hindu Chiefs or Rajas whose 
territory lay within the Empire, is apparent from a comparison 
of the first aftd final settlements of the English troubles at 
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Surat. In the first settlersent, when the Moguls were tem- 
porarily helpless, exemptio! was, granted, among other places, 
for the territoty of the Raja of Dhaita; but in the second, 

when the Moguls were free agents, this territory was not 
included, and the exemption was limited to “ places belonging 
to this King,” a phrase which was obviously intended to 
exclude the country administered by Chiefs. This distinction 
had been drawn a few years previously when a request for 
exemption at Dhaita was met by the reply that the Prince 
(Shahjahan) could not interfere with the Raja’s collections, 
seeing that they supplied the tribute which he paid; and 
various ifcidents in later years show that as time went on 
the English recognised that the demands made by Chiefs, 
especially in Rajputana, stood on a different footing from 
those of the Mogul officials. But the qlaim for transit dues 
was not made by Chiefs only, for on occasion it was asserted 
even by villagers. In 1637 such a claim was made only a few 
miles from Agra, and an English merchant was killed in a 
skirmish which ensued ; while Peter Mundy mentions various 
cases where the country-folk, having become rebels, levied 
customs on their own authority. Outside the Mogul Empire 
the system wds perhaps more oppressive than within its 
borders. Thévenot was struck by the change when he entered 
the kingdom of Golconda, and passed sixteen taxing-posts in 
23 leagues’ journey ; Manucci comments on the severity of 
the toll-collections in Bijapur ; exemptions from junckans,! 
as the duties were called locally, are prominent in the various 
farmins obtained by the English at Masulipatam ; and the 
demand was a frequent source of trouble in the Hindu terri- 
tories in the south. We are therefore justified in regarding 
land-transit duties as an Indian, rather than a Mogul institu- 
tion, Jeviable‘in all parts of the country by any one who 
possessed, or asserted, administrative alithority.2 Perhaps 


1 Junckan is apparently the Tamil word chungam, a toll: ‘in the East 
Coast correspondence it represents duties of the same general kind as were 
called rahdéri in the north and west. 

2 Jn the Maurya Empire, ‘‘ tho merchant was mulcted in dues at the 
frontier, by road-taxea and tdils, and by octroi at the gates of the cities ” 
(Cambridge History of India, i. 478), 
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we get & suggestion of its origin m an explanation offered by 
an English factor for a change of route ; “1 purppsed,”swrofe . 
John Parker in 1622, “to have come Handia way ; but here 
I understand that of late the Raja of the country, whereas 
formerly he only took custom, now robbeth merchants and 
passengers of what he findeth with them. Within these eight 
days a merchant was robbed of cight camels laden with goods, 
himself and three men killed.” From robbery to blackmail, 
and from blackmail to transit duties, is a natural development ; 
and occasional reversions to the initial practice were not 
unknown even in recent times. Whatever the origin may be, 
the universality of the system makes it easy to understand its 
persistence in the face of repeated prohibitions and exemptions : 
the people were accustomed to pay transit duties, and were 
unlikely to protest effectively, even though the levy might 
have been formally forbidden. 
_ In the circumstances it is not possible to define the burden 
on commerce in quantitative terms, since any one might claim 
a tax of any amount, even if goods had paid taxes in an 
adjoining jurisdiction. Some of the charges of which we hear 
were in themselves moderate, while others were apparently 
excessive. In one case we read of a charge of two rupees per 
cart, in another of 65 rupees, and payments clearly varied 
within wide limits ; but the real evil consisted in the uncer- 
tainty of the demand and the violence with which it was 
collected. Merchants could not make confident forecast of 
what they would have to pay on any particular journey, and 
goods would ftot be transported unless the anticipated profit 
was sufficiently large to leave a margin for untforeseen demands ; 
in the long run the consumer doxbtless paid the duties which 
were actually levied, but consumers and producers alike must 
have suffered by the curtailment of trade resting frem the 
uncertainty in the operation of the system. 


1 The Gujarat Report (f. 19) shows that about the year 1628 Ahmadabad 
enjoyed marked advantages over other cities in that local taxation was 
both light and certain, and the writer attributed to thisfact ite extensive 
and flourishing trade and industry. ‘tobably some other places enjoyed 
similar advantages fom time to time, but’they were exceptions to the 
general rule. 

. U 
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It may perhaps be worta while to point out that, in some’ 


bases.at leagt, transit duties benefited the Imperial treasury in- 
directly, though they were not brought to credit in the Imperial 
accounts. The case of the Raja of Dhaita, which has already 
been quoted, shows that Shahjahan would not interfere with 
the dues charged by a Raja begause they supplied the¢ribute 
which he paid ; and some remarks of the historian Khafi Khan 
indicate that similar considerations were applicable to the 
demands enforced by assignees. This writer tells us that in the 
famine of 1660 Aurangzeb gave orders for the remission of 
transit dues, as well as various other cesses, but that officers 


and assignees continued to collect them, partly because the 


Emperor was not respected, and partly 


“ , . because the revenue officers, through inattention, or want of 
consideration, or with an eye to profit, coiltrary to what was in- 
tended, made deductions (for these cesses) from the tanhkwah 
accounts of the jdgirddrs; so the jagirdars, under the pretext 
that the amount of the cesses was entered in their tanhkwah papers, 
vontinued to collect the réhda@ri and many other of the abolished 
imposts, and even increased them. When reports reached the 
government of infractions of these orders, the offenders were 
punished” . . . but after a while they got their rank restored, 
so that “the regulation for the abolition of most of the imposts 
had no effect.” 


The highly technical language of this quotation may be 
explained as follows. , An officer got an assignment of land 
estimated to yield him a certain income. He did his best to 
make it yield more, while the.officials endeavouteéd to see that 
he did not, and keptrrecords (the tankhwah papers) of what he 
‘collected, with a view to claiming an adjustment of any excess. 
If then an assignee collected transit dues, the amount was 
entered in these records; and ‘the assignee could thereupon 
argue that his demand was recognised by the authorities, and 
that consequently he was entitled to enforce it on the public. 
There was in fact a continuous struggle between assignees 
and the Accounts officials, and transit dues were merely one 
of the items on which the ihgenuity of both sides might be 
exercised, 
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Khafi Khan adds some comfnents which are worthy of 
reproduction as showing the views of a well-infermed Indian’ 
on these imposts.! 


“The rahdéri in particular is,” he says, “condemned by 

righteous and just men as a most vexatious impost, and oppres- 
sive to travellers, but a large sum is raised by it. In most parta 
of the Imperial territories the faujdars{[commandants] and jagirdars 
[assignees], by force and tyranny, now exact more than ever from 
the traders and poor and necessitous travellers. The zamindars 
also, seeing that no inquiries are made, extort more on roads 
within their boundaries than is collected on roads under royal 
officers. By degrees matters have come to such ° pass that 
between the time of leaving the factory or port and reaching their 
destination, goods and merchandise pay double their cost price 
in tolls. Through the villainy and oppression of the toll-collectora 
and the zamindars, he property, the honour, and the lives of 
thousands of travellers and peaceful wayfarers are frittered 
away.” 
Khafi Khan, like most chroniclers, writes from the point of 
view of the consumer and the traveller, but the references 
which have been given to the Dutth and English correspond- 
ence show that his condemnation of the entire system of 
transit dues was substantially in accordance with commercial 
opinion, and there is nothing to be said in its favour beyond 
the fact that it was endured by the people, and consequently 
profitable to the authorities. 

As has been said above, our knowlcdge of the other duties 
levied on trgde apd industry is much less detailed. Tt is 
natural to assume that the payments required from artisans 
and petty traders had settled down ona thore or less customary 
basis, but sufficient evidence exists to justify the statement 
that any marked developmeyt of business was likely to lead 
to an increase in the demand made either by the State or by 
its officers, The Imperial monopoly of indigo which, as we 


} Khafi Khan's personal experience was later than odr period, and where 
he writes in the present tense he is probably referring to the heginning 
of the eighteenth century, when -dministrative disorganisation had pro- 

and the check on local abused had been weakened; things were 
doubtless worse rhe:: he wrote than under Shahjahan, but the system was 
identical. 
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have geen, was established*in the year 1633, involved a tax 
on preductien of practically 33 per cent, since producers had 
to sell atp Rs. 18 when the market price was about Rs. 27. 
The earlier provincial levy in Gujarat was at first sight even 
heavier, for it works owt at a charge of Rs. 10 on indigo valued 
at about Rs. 16, but in this case it is reasonable to suppose 
that the initial demand was pitched high in order to give a 
favourable start to negotiations, and the sum actually realised 
was probably less. Again we read that the Mogul Emperor 
had made saltpetre an Imberial monopoly in the year 1655, 
when the export trade had just begun to assume large dimen- 
sions; while ten years earlier a Dutch report mentions that 
a new toll had been imposed on the same commodity. In 
this connection we may notice a levy made by Mir Jumla 
in Bengal. A Dutch narrative tells how he called together 
the grain-merchants at Dacca, and demanded from them 
Rs, 50,000 on the ground that they had made twice as much 
by way of what might now be called excess profits owing to the 
“prolonged presence of his large camp. The merchants offered 
Rs, 10,000; they were mercilessly beaten with whips, but 
refused to offer more, urging that they were only retailers ; 
the two leaders were then seized and thrown in front of 
elephants, and, in fear of death, they compromised by paying 
Rs. 25,000; after which the bankers of the city paid three 
lakhs, apparently without the need arising for similar coercive 
processes. It is, I think, fair to conclude from such occur- 
rences that industrial or distributive enterprise must have been 
seriously discouraged by the isk that novel démands might 
be imposed in the’ évent of any profitable development of 
business. ‘ 

Before leaving the subject of local duties, a few words may 
be sal regarding three heads of revenue, octroi, excise, and 


1 The reputation earned by Mir Jumla in Bengal is indicated in an entry 
in the Dagh Register, under date September 3, 1663. ‘The letter which 
described his encounter with ‘‘ death, his last enemy,” went on to say: 
“ And this is the end of a man, who, rising out of obscurity, must be classed 
among the most eminent, inspirin, such awe that even his master, the 
Great Mogul, appeared tu feaf him ; but now he is little mourned, indeed 
every one seems absolutely delighted at his death.” 
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salt, which are familiar in moderf India. Our authorities do 
not distinguish between octroi and transit duties, end prababfy .. 
the attitude of Indians was similar, but the lovy of duty on 
goods brought into a city for consumption was certainly a 
recognised institution. In the sixteenth century these duties 
were familiar in Vijayanagar, where nothing could come 
through the gates without payment, and even head-loads 
were charged ; while Akbar’s regulations for urban adminis- 
tration recognise and define the taxing power of the Kotwal, 
or city-governor. We may say, tnen, that octroi formed part 
of the system of local taxation during our period, aud prob- 
ably its incidence varied in practice with the individuality 
of the administrator. 

There is no trace of any general system of excise, and such 
an institution woud have been inconsistent with a strict 
adherence to Moslem religious law. Prohibition of the sale 
of alcohol was not rigorously enforced by Jahangir, but we 
hear of it under his successor. In his journal for 1632 Peter 
Mundy refers to the heavy penalties on distillation or sale of 
spirits ; near Allahabad supplies could be obtained by stealth, 
but farther east none could be got for any money, there being 
“a strait prohibition, with death to the party, and destruc- 
tion to that house where it shall be found.” The same writer, 
however, records that the Governor of Surat had farmed the 
palm trees from which intoxicating liquor was obtained ; 
distillation was a recognised craft in that neighbourhood in 
the year 1630; gnd it is clear that while the Emperor's 
orders were ‘strict, their enforcement depended on the local 
administration, which might, as in the instance just given, 
draw revenue from consumptiou. 

There is no doubt that upder the Moguls salt was taxed, 
but the rates of duty do not appear to be on record sexcept 
for the mines in the Punjab, where in Akbar’s time the charge 
was considersbly more than double the prime cost. This 
duty is said to have been paid “ to the diwan,” an ambiguous 
phrase, which, however, probably denotes the Imperial 
authorities. tne sources in Rajputana were under the local 
Chiefs at this ‘period, and nothing is said about them in the 
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Ain. Most, if not all, of thé supply obtained in Gujarat and 

from the Ranef Cutch was taxed by the local Chiefs. In Bengal 
the tables of Imperial revenue include certain salt-duties, 
but, as has been said before, these tables appear to bear little 
relation to the administrative facts of the period. Speaking 
generally, then, we may conclude that, while salt was taxed, 
there was nothing like a uniform system of administration, 
and the duties were usually provincial or local rather than 
Imperial. The prominence of salt in the budget of modern 
India arises from the fact ‘that—with the exception of the 
octroi ievied in some municipalities—the tax is the sole 
survival of the mass of duties and imposts which during our 
period left scarcely any branch of industry untouched. 


Apart from taxes, local authorities could hope to realise 
a large income from presents, fines, and bribes. The first of 
these heads does not call for detailed description ; the practice 
of giving presents was universal and binding, and what has 
been said regarding it in the previous chapter applies generally 
to officials of all ranks. As regards fines, the Dutch commercial 
reports make it plain that fines went into the pocket of the 
officer by whom they were imposed. Writing primarily of 
Agra, Pelsart recorded that criminals were rarely executed 
unless they were poor, but their property was confiscated for 
the benefit of the Governor and the Kotwal. He added an 
expression of pity for those who came before “‘ these godless 
and unrighteous officers ; their eyes are bleared with greed, 
their mouths gape like wolves for their prey, ‘their bellies 
hunger for the bread of the poor; every one stands with 
hands open to receive, for no tercy or compassion can be had 
except on payment.” Similarly the Gujarat Report shows 
that im the Empire generally fines were ordinary punish- 
ments, not only for minor offences, but evéh for murder, theft, 
and robbery, because all fines went to the Goyernaor, whose 
pocket would not benefit if such criminals were executed. The 
line between fines and bribes was thus indistinct, and the report 
shows also that armed gangs of robbers infested the vicinity 
of some of the principal cities with the connivance of the 
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Governors, who benefited both by the bribes they received, and 
by the savings in police expenditure. In the case of citizens . 
also the authorities were in a position to extor? money almost 
with impunity ; s trumped-up charge would bring either fine 
or bribe, and there was no lack of informers to set the law in 
motion, for Pelsart wrote that in Agra they swarmed like flies. 
Nor could the provisions of the Moslem law be relied on: the 
Kazi, whose business it was to interpret the law, might be 
sitting in the court, but in practice the Governor was absolute, 
and as the same observer says, “ Who can excommunicate the 
Pope ? and who can challenge the decision of the Gove.nor ? ” 
The possibility of appeal existed, and we have seen in a previous 
chapter that a man of great wealth, like Virji Vora, might be 
successful before the Emperor; we do not know how much 
Virji Vora spent or that occasion, but it would be rash to 
infer from his success that men of moderate means were 
efficiently protected against the rapacity of local officials. 
To my mind the correct inference is that which has already 
been suggested, that in levies of all kinds, whether imposed 
on classes or on individuals, offieials had to avoid such a 
scandal as might provoke interference from above, but that, 
short of this limit, they had very large opportunities of raising 
money by methods which would not be tolerated by public 
opinion at the present day, and which were undoubtedly 
injurious from the economist’s point of view. 


AUTHORITIES FOR CHAPTER IX 


Szcrion 1.—I know of no contemprrary description of the Mogul fiscal 
system as a whole. The account I have given is based on statementa 
scattered through the chronicles, and on Sarkar’s Aurangzeb, Tho heads 
of revenue are stated most clearly in Manucci (ii. 415), Sut, his listeincludes 
items which were added after the close of our period. For the gross yield of 
land revenue, see in (translation), ii. 115, and Badshahnama, ii. 710 ff. 
The natur-, of the outlay debited to the Court can be learned from Book I. 
of the Ain. Shahjahan's increased expenditure is emphasised in Eliot, 
vii. 171, 2. The comparison of salaries is based on Atn (translation), 
i. 308 ff., and Badshahnama, ii. 717 ff. Regarding the rémittance of surplus 
Tevenue, see Sarker’s Aurangzeb, i. 1/1 ff. The poverty of the officials is 
stated by Bernigr, 218, Authorities for the fiscal system in the south have 
been given under Chapter VIII. 
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Szcrion 2.—For the Surat customs, see Hawkins in Early Travels, 171; 
Perchaay I. iv. 423 ; and Thévenot, 7: for competition between seaporte, 

9 Roe, 45§ 57, 82,"and English Factories, dit. 192,, viii. 134. Delay recurs fre- 
quently : 803 for \nstances, Letters Received, iv. 78, and English Factories, 
i, 137, ii. 311, iii. 29, viii. 302; also Schorer, f. 8. Over-valuation is also 
@ common topic; the instahces given are English Factories, v. 244; Letters 
Received, iv. 78; Roe, 1625 Dagh Register, July 31, 1641. Instances of 
forced dealing by customs authorities are Letters Received, iv. 78, Unglish 
Factoriea, i. 187, viii. 302. 

The references to the Surat mint are English Factories, iv. 103, v. 18, 
vi. 84, vii. 23, viii, 185, x. 120. Abuses at Rajmahal are stated in Dagh 
Register, September 3, 1663, and numerous entries in the next few years. 
Statements of tho Mogul claim to inheritance will be found in Purchas, 
1. iii. 218, 11. ix. 1480; Hoe, 110 ff.; Bernier, 164, 204, and elsewhere: Aurang- 
zeb’s ietian on the subject is in Bernier, 167: the description of Jahangir’s 
practice is translated from Pelsart, MS. f. 21. For Asaf Khan’s estate, see 
Dagh Register, September 4, 1642; Elliot, vii. 68; and Manrique, Ixxi: for 
Aurangzeb’s attitude, Hiliot, vii. 161, and Manuces, ii. 415 ff. ; for notices 
in the commercial correspondence, English Factories, ii. 125, iii. 29, viii. 7, 
102, 119, 

The system of presents is mentioned by moat writers: the specific 
passages referred to in the text are Manrique, Ixiv, and Dagh Register 
(Surat), April 27, 1643, January 18 and June 9, 1645. The items of 
miscellaneous Imperial revenue must be sought in the statistical tables of |< 
Ain (translation), ii. 


” SEoTIoN 3.—The levy of cesses on the revenue is referred to in Sarkar’s 
Studies, 194; the local cess in Masulipatam in Terpstra’s Koromandel, IL. 
and Renneville, y. 179 ff. Jahangir’s prohibition of local duties ia in 
Tuzuk, i. 7; Aurangzeb’s orders are discussed in Sarkar's Administration, 
120; the persistence of such levies can be traced in numerous later works, 
eg. Taylor's Dacca, 197. The passages referred to in connection with 
transit dues are Letters Received, iv. 79; English Factories, i. 88, 331; 
iii, 28, 176, 273 ; vii. 160; viii. 58, 71, 108, 301, 320; ix. 10, 26, 38, 84; 
x. 63; and Dagh Register, February 24, 1634; March 31, May 20, 1641 ; 
April 27, December 12, 1643 (Surat); April 17, 1643, January 5, 1645 
(Coromandel). For the levies by authorities other than the Moguls, see 
English Factories, i. 331; ii. 96, 310; v. 17; vi. 18, 150, 258; vii. 306; 
ix. 235: Mundy, ii, 111, 119: Thépenot, 279: Manuces,eii: 171: Letters 
Received, v. 128. Khafi Khan’s account is in Elliot, vii. 246-248. 

Aa regards other duties, the menopolies mentioned have been discussed 
in Chapter IV. Dues on saltpetre are mentioned in English Factories, x. 15, 
and Dagh Register (Coromandel), August 19, 1645; for Mir Jumla’s levies, 
see idem, November 29, 1661. Town duties are recorded in Sewell, 364 ff., 
and Ain (translatian), ii, 42: excise regulations in Mundy, ii. 32, 97, 134; 
and salt duties in Ain (translation), ii, 242, 24%) 315. The quotations 

regarding fines and bribes are taken from Pelsart (MS. ff, 22, 24), and Gujarat 
Report, ff. 20, 21. 


CHAPTER X 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


In the foregoing chapters I have discussed such information 
as I have been able to collect regarding the economic 
conditions which prevailed in India during the reigns of 
Jahangir and Shahjahan. The task remains of estimating the 
changes which took place during this period, and of attempting 
a rough balance-sheet, which may go some way towards 
answering the questions whether the national income was 
increasing or diminishing, and whether its distribution was 
approaching to, or receding from, modern standards of equity. 
At first sight, the outstanding facts are the appearance in 
India of agents of the great commercial companies formed in 
Holland and England, and their gradual penetration into all 
the most productive regions of the country ; but on a closer 
examination the economist, while recognising the eventual 
significance of those phenomena, is led to attach greater 
immediate Muportance to the-administrative changes of the 
period, which intensified existirg defécks in the system of 
distribution, and thereby brought about a marked and cumu- 
lative reaction on productiye industry. On the one hand, 
India benefited by an increase in the efficiency of the marketing 
agencies at her disposal, but on the other she suffered from the 
intensification of the economic parasitism which was destroying 
her productive energies: some localities, and some classes of 
producers, profited by the new external facilities, but the 
country taken. as a whole was being impoverished by the 
operation of internal forces; and in my judgment there can 
207 
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be no question that the final*balance is on the adverse side of 
«the aceount. « , 4 

Among*the external agencies at work, the Dutch Company 
was much the most imvortant. On the eastern side of India 
Dutch enterprise secun:d the initiative, and maintained its 
predominance throughout our period: in the west it quickly 
surpassed the results attained by the English, who had there 

" the advantage of priority. From the Indian point of view, 
the presence of two competing organisations was undoubtedly - 
beneficial. The English mefthants during our period realised 
very sciityy profits after allowance has been made for the heavy 
losses incurred from time to time, but they succeeded in retain- 
ing a position in Indian trade, and it was mainly through 
their efforts to do so that the country was saved from the grip 
of a commercial monopoly such as the Dutch established in 
some other parts of Asia. 

The conditions which prevailed in India were such as to 
prevent any large development of the import-trade. The 
masses of the people were too poor to be interested in such 
foreign goods as were then available: the middle classes were 
few in number, and were debarred from ostentatious ex- 
penditure by the’fear of official rapacity ; while the market 
offered by the Courts and their dependant nobles was small 
in volume, and was governed mainly by fashion or caprice. 
Indian consumers benefited where there was competition 
among importers, but suffered where a monopoly was estab- 
lished, and payment for most of the new exports was taken 
in the precious metals. The ddditional imports of gold and 
silver were not, however, in vxcess of the absorptive capacity 
of the country taken as a whol, and they produced no marked 
change in the general level of ,prices, though the sudden 
extensien of trate in Bengal resulted in that market being 
brought more nearly on a level with the condjtions prevailing 
elsewhere on the coast. , 

On the export side, the main result of the Dutch and 
English activities was to secure new and extensive markets 
for Indian producers of indigo, calico, saltpetge, raw silk, and 
a variety of other items of less individual importaiice. Indian 
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nerchants had made no effectivé attempts to exploit these 
narkets, while Portuguese activities during the preceding. 
rentury had produced only limited results : *the targe con- 
jumption of Indian silk in Japan, and of Indian calico and 
saltpetre in Western Europe, are definitely new facts of 
ommerc, while the increase in the use of indigo in the latter 
egion was so great that it may fairly be placed in the same 
‘ategory. Some allowancé must indeed be made for a tem- 
vorary decline in the export of yepper, but this loss cannot 
9 regarded as equivalent to more than a small proportion of 
he new trade. The direct advantage accruing to Liwa was 
onfined to particular localities, which were enabled to dispose 
vf an increased amount of material, and to find remunerative 
mployment for certain classes of the people ; the increase in 
he income of these localities may be described without 
‘Xaggeration as substantial, but it could scarcely make a 
arge difference if it were spread over the whole population of 
he country. 

The insistent Indian demand for the precious metals led 
he European merchants to take # large share in the Asiatic 
arrying-trade. It is possible, but in my opinion it is unlikely, 
hat their activities in this direction resulted in a large pro- 
vortionate increase in the existing export-trade to other parts 
f Asia ; it is certain that they resulted in important changes 
n the shipping industry. The burden of these changes fell 
nainly on the Portuguese ship-ownerr, who lost mostrof the 
yusiness they had; acquired in the course of the preceding 
entury, but ‘indian owners alo were injuriously affected to 
mn extent which differed in differe..t regidns, but was probably 
reatest in Gujarat; on the ocher hand, Indian exporters 
venefited by the provision of g more efficient carrying-service, 
he charges for which were kept down by active competition. 

The immediate effects of European activities were thus 
ocal and partial. It is unquestionable that they brought 
ubstantial economic benefit to growers of indigo and cotton, 
© weavers, to producers of-silk and saltpetre, to the land- 
ransport industry, and to export merchants, classes of much 
reater impoftance in the aggregate than the pepper-growers, 
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ship-owners, and ship-buildets who may have been adversely 
eafiecteA by their operations ; there was thus a substantial 
balance ofsadvahtage for India, but not, in my opinion, of such 
magnitude as to repregent a proportionately great increase in 
the total of the nationag income. Further, there was the gain 
resulting from the establishment»of a new business organisa- 
tion, by which Indian producers were brought into close 

” relations with the markets of Western Europe; in the latter 
portion of our period there was a practical certainty that 
whatever India had to sell Would be offered in London, Paris, 
and’ Atx.terdam, while the competition between the Com- 
panies usually sufficed to secure reasonable prices to the sellers. 
The development of external relations had thus brought sub- 
stantial benefit at the moment, and a promise of greater 
benefit to come. ” 

On the other hand, the internal forces in operation were 
wholly injurious, The demands made by the various Govern- 
ments on producers were so large that there is no exaggeration 
in the statement that administrative activities were the most 
important factors in the distribution of the national income. 
Speaking generally, their effect was to leave to producers very 
little, if anything, above the minimum required for their sub- 
sistence, and to offer. the surplus in rewards to energy or 
ingenuity exerted in unproductive ways. In the south of 
India the administrative system operated steadily in this 
direction throughout or period, and here the changes to be 
recorded are comparatively slight: pressure on producers 
tended to intensify, becausesthe local authorfties had the 
strongest motives to‘discover every possible form of income, 
and to increase their demané to the utmost on those forms 
which were already familiar; but the system itself was 
unchanged, and even at the opening of our period its severity 
was such that a great increase of pressure could have led only 
to starvation or rebellion. In the north, on the other hand, 
there was a definite change in system. Akbar’s financial 
institutions, which, judged by medern standards, were severe, 
but not necessarily inequitable or destructive in their operation, 
gave way under his successors, and the direct demand on 
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production was largely increastd, while the simultaneous 
deterioration in administrative methods resulted in a steady. 
approximation to the conditions which alreddy prevailed in 
the south. The effect of these changes is shown by direct 
contemporary evidence to have beerga diversion of energy 
from preductive to unproductive pursuits, a process which 
was necessarily cumulative in its effects, and which is to 
my mind the outstanding’economic fact of the half-century. 
Almost throughout India the tendency was to reduce the 
reward of production to a point where it ceased to offer an 
adequate incentive, to attract brains and energy to th. struggle 
for a share in what had been produced by others, and thus to 
lead the way towards the national bankruptcy which eventually 
occurred. 

Such are the conclusions which I have drawn from the 
evidence which has been examined. The question has still 
to be asked whether the account is substantially complete, or 
whether other important developments may have occurred of 
which the evidence on record gives no hint. So far as the 
departments of production and transport are concerned, this 
question can be answered with practical certainty. The 
records of the Dutch and English commercial activities cover 
practically the entire field; the possibilities of every commodity 
and every means of transport were discussed and tested by 
competent men, not governed by routine, but energetically 
exploring every course which might yield a profit;¢and it 
does not appear tg be possible that any development of real 
economic importance can havi been overlooked. The same 
conclusion is certainly true of tue congumption of imported 
goods, the trade in which fell ma.oly into the foreign merchants’ 
hands ; the need for curtailing the use of the precious metals 
urged them to foster the import-trade in eve.y possible way, 
and the small results known to have been secured may safely 
be taker. to cover the whole ground. The possibility remains 
of unrecorded changes in the Indian consumption of Indian 
goods. The Dutch and Erglish had not yetsentered largely 
into the internal trade by land, though they were familiar 
with most bfanches of the coasting trade, and it is conceivable 
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that internal changes might have occurred without finding a 

e record’ in their correspondence.. It is difficult, however, to 
conjecture any‘important changes of this kind; I have found 
no suggestions of them in chronicles or journals of the period ; 
there are no signs of ayy marked alteration in the standard of 
living ; and the spending-power ef the people was ip-arly case 
so small that the presumption is altogether against the occur- 

” rence of anything of the sort. We may infer that some 
weavers, saltpetre-makers, or indigo-growers found themselves 
in a position to eat rathef more food, or to spend rather 
more i clothes and metals; we may infer in the same way 
that large numbers of peasants found life harder; but there 
do not appear to be grounds for travelling further into the 
region of conjecture. 

The low standard of life, and the sma'l spending-power of 
the people, are, however, facts established by direct evidence, 
and perhaps the best way of bringing this study to a con- 
clusion will be to attempt a reduction to its lowest terms of 
the economic system from which these facts emerge. Let us 
imagine, then, a self-supporting community, consisting of five 
producers, each securing about the same income, and one non- 
producing consiimer, whom we may describe either as a 
policeman or as a parasite. A simple sum in arithmetic shows 
that, in order to secure equality of income in this community, 
each producer should surrender one-sixth of his income to the 
parasite or policeman. « If now, in place of a rule of equality, 
we introduce the revenue system as it worked under Shahjahan, 
so that each producer surrendets one-half instead of one-sixth, 
then the income of the policeman or parasite will bg five times 
that of each individual producer, and, provided that the 
conditions of his existence are in other respects tolerable, there 
will be an exceedingly strong temptation for each producer 
to secure his place. If we multiply this community by some 
figure of the order of 4 millions} we get something very like 
the economic skeleton of the India of our period. The bulk of 
the peasants and artisans of all.classes lived on practically 


1 That is to say, about 20 t8 25 million households, ‘which I take to be 
about the standard of the population of India at this period. 
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the same level, and, while there must have been individual | 
differences due to skill or fortune, we are justified in atgumify, 
that they diverged from the norm to about the same extent 
on either side, so that we can think of the mass as homogeneous. 
The proportion of “ parasites ” to proglucers cannot of course 
be determined accurately, but the figure I have taken seems 
to me to be probably an over-statement.! Neither cities nor 
armies had greatly incretsed during our period, for local 
advances are offset. by retrogression elsewhere, and there is 
no doubt that peasants formed the bulk of the populetion, 
while the proportion of artisans was at any rate su-sintial ; 
and, without attempting to secure numerical exactitude, it is 
safe to say that a relatively large number of producers contri- 
buted half their gross income to the support of a relatively 
small number of ecopomic parasites. The latter class was not, 
however, economically homogeneous, for it extended from the 
greatest: noble to the humblest slave ; in point of fact, most 
of the parasites lived on substantially the same plane as the 
producers, and it was only the small minority which engaged 
actively in the struggle for the surplus product. There was 
thus a very large income to be divided between a very small 
number of competitors, and, since saving resulted only in con- 
fiscation at death, the dividend was usually spent as quickly 
as it accrued. The conditions thus rendered inevitable the ex- 
travagant luxury of the nobles which struck foreign observers 
so strongly, and the dissipation of the surplus incomy of the 
country in unproductive channels. The humbler parasites, 
while living $n the same plare as producers, were in some 
important respects substantially .better ‘oft. If, for instance, 
seasons were bad, the peon’s wages might buy less food, but 
the peasant might see his wife and children sold into slavery ; 
and the general result of the administrative changes which 
occurred during our period was to increase this disparity to a 
point where the producer's life ceased to be worth fying. He 
bore the brunt of the struggle with natural forces, but he 
could hope to retain no anpreciable portion of the spoils, 


1 The figures of the census of 1911 give a proportion of about one 
“ parasite” to Sine producers, as against the assumed ratio of one to five. 
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which were employed in maittaining a few parasites in luxury, 
-and a fauch greater number in a lite of comparative security. 
The unproductive population was to be found mainly in 
towns or camps, whilg production was carried on chiefly in 
the villages, so that, from a somewhat different standpoint, 
the economic system of our period may be regarded as gpecating 
to provide the urban population with subsistence below cost. 
The harvest-glut is still a familiar fact in India: a dispropor- 
tionate amount of the season’s produce has to be marketed 
within a few weeks in order .o provide for necessary payments 
in casn-,1 and forced sellers have to be content with lower 
prices than would be obtainable in a market to which they 
were not compelled tocome. At the period we are considering, 
this recurring glut must have been much more acute than now,! 
because the proportion of produce to be sold was much larger, 
while the penalties attaching to default were much more 
severe. At each harvest, then, there was an urgent demand 
for coin, and the merchants who held coin in stock could 
practically make their own terms. They had, however, to 
turn over their stock of produce in time to be in funds for the 
next harvest, and, since the urban population was proportion- 
ately small, this condition secured to them supplies of food 
and other produce at less cost than if the markets had been 
free. The cheapness of food in Indian towns was one of the 
first facts to strike foreign visitors, who were usually content 
to attribute it to the ferfility of the country ; but there can be 
no doubt that the working of the revenue system was a factor 
of at least equal importance in transferring to the towns 9 
large proportion of the profits earned in the villages. 
Such was the economic system which at the close of our 
period was drawing towards collapse. Weavers, naked them- 
selves, toiled to.clothe others. Peasants, themselves hungry, 


1 The statement in the text is correct whether revenue was paid in cash 
or in grain. The treasury required silver, and, while irt some provinces 
receipts of grain may have been disbursed for local needs, much of it must 
have been sold in, order to provide silyer for remittance, and in fixing 
prices merchants would take that fGot into account. The regulations of 
the period contemplate cash payments as the rule, but vhere wore probably 
local exceptions. ; 
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toiled to feed the towng and ‘cities, India, taken as a 
unit, parted with useful commodities in exchange for gold® 
and silver, or in other words:gave bread for stofies. Men 
and women, living from season to season on the verge of 
hunger, could be contented so long@s the supply of food 
held 4 out, when it failed, as it so often did, their hope of 
salvation was the slave-trader, and the alternatives were 
cannibalism, suicide, or starvation. The only way of escape 
from that system lay through an increase in production, 
coupled with a rising standard of life, but this road was bored 
effectively by the administrative methods in vogtié,” which 
penalised production, and regarded every indication of in- 
creased consumption as a signal for fresh extortion. The 
period of which I have written is characterised primarily by 
the extension and the intensification of those methods: the 
story of the century which followed is the story, first of the 
eventual collapse, and then of the gradual change, which was 
in time to render a new economic system possible. 


APPENINA A 
THE DUTCH AND ENGLISH COMPANIZa* 


THE constitution and management of European trading companies 
are topics which lie outside the scope of a book dealing with the 
economic history of India, but some knowledge of these subjects 
is required in order %o understand the principal authorities for 
the commeyce of our period, which consist of the records of 
such companies, and assume a familiarity with details which 
cannot be expected of ordinary readers at the present day. 
Some explanation, therefore, is called for, and the need for it 
is increased by the changes in the meaning of various terms 
which have occurred in the course of three centuries. The very 
word “Company” calls up a false picture: to speak of share- 
holders is in some respects misleading; and it is equally 
dangerous to talk of capital and dividends. 

The development of the joint-stock company with limited 
liability has been a lengthy process, and it had made compara- 
tively little way in England when “ certain adventurers” were 
incorporated ‘‘for the discovery of the trade for the East Indies” on 
the last day ofsthe year 1600. At that date there were no Company 
Acts in existence, no settled forms of prpeedure, no recognised 
Tules of accountancy ; and, while it was not altogether a novelty, 
the enterprise may fairly be deséribed as an adventure even in 
the modern sense of the term. What happened was this. Certain 
merchants agreed together to risk, or adventurc, some meney in 
a trade of which they had no experience. They applied for, and 
obtained, Letters Patent, or as we should now say a Charter, from 
thee Crown, inéorporating them as a Company, and thus giving 
them a legal status, laying down rules for their procedure, and 
granting certain privileges, ndtebly a monopoly’ of the trade for 
a term of years. . The first adventuvers became by this charter 
the original members of the Company, but the identity did not 
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t 
cgntinue. The Company Was, 88 the charter says, a Fellowship, 
rand wkat we Should call its membérs were known as brothers or 
freemen, Admission, or the freedom of the Company, could be 
obtained in the recognised ways, by patrimony, or by service, or 
on payment of what was called a fine; there was no inherent 
obligation on the freeman to adventure any capital, and thus the 
Company consisted of members who were privileged, but not 
bound, to take part in its enterprises! The adventurers at any 
moment were those members who’ had invested capital; the 
Company had no permanent capital of its own, and the funds 
with which trade was carried Un belonged to a fluctuating body of 
ita members. The word “ fluctuating ” is justified by the fact that 
the adventures were at first made for short periods and specific 
purposes. The original adventure was for a single voyage; the 
whole capital subscribed was spent on ships and goods, and when 
the ships returned, they were disposed of, and the adventure was 
wound up. In this way twelve voyages were undertaken in 
succession, each with its separate capital subscribed by bodies 
of adventurers, and returned to them, with any protits that had _ 
been earned, on its conclusion. 

This system of separate voyages proved to be exceedingly 
inconvenient, mainly owing to the conditions prevailing in 
Asiatic markets, which, as has been explained in Chapter IL, 
made it necessary to keep factors on the spot, to dispose of 
imports as opportunity offered, and to get together goods for 
export in advance of the arrival of shipping. In 1613, therefore, 
a joint stock was subscribed, which undertook all the business up 
to 1616, and two other joint stocks cover the period from 1616 
to 1640. By the latter year, the trade had lost its initial attrac- 
tions for Englishmen. “Dutch competition was vigorous and 
successful ; profits had fallen off ; King Charles I. had encouraged 
the rival enterprise known as Courteen’s Association; and the 
political situation in England made it undesirable to lock up 
funds in prolonged speculative undertakings. The subscription 
for a new joint stock failed to fill, and in 1642 a reversion was made 
to the.system of Single (now called General) Voyages. Later in 
this year a fourth joint stock was launched, but with wholly 
inadequate capital: a Second general voyage was undertaken in 


1 An adventure was not necessarily confined to the existing menibers 
or freemen. Thus the Court decided in 1607 that if thet Fourth voyage 
were not fully filanced by the ‘“cldadventurers,” any of the King’s 
subjecta might be permitted ta, subscribe (Court Minujes, May 13, 1607); 
such subscribers would presumably have been admitted an freemen in due 
course. 
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1646; and in 1650 the “ United J8int Stock” resulted from the 
inclusion of certain merchants who had hithertoestood putsie . 
the Company. This in‘turn was exhausted in @ few,years; in 
1655 a subscription failed, and for a time the trade was practically 
open, that is to say it was carried on by ‘dividuals ; but in 1657, 
on the grant of a fresh charter, capital@as again attracted, and 
the New General Stock was started with subscriptions of nearly 
three-quarters of a million sterling, only half of which was eventu- 
ally employed. Unlike its fredecessors, this adventure was made 
for an indefinite duration, and, since a regular market for the 
shares developed in London, it bec me permanent; adventurers 
sold their shares instead of looking for repayment. ars: thus 
the share-capital of the Company came into existence. 

The procedure followed by the Company makes it impossible 
to calculate the exact dividends paid during our period. When 
one or more ships had arrived in the Thames, a “ division ” (as it 
was called) was usyplly made to the adventurers concerned, 
sometimes in cash, sometimes in pepper, indigo, calico, or whatever 
goods might*be on hand ; other divisions might follow at uncertain 
intervals ; and in some cases we do not know the precise period 
for which the capital was actually employed. It is certain, 
however, that while the first ten or twelve years’ trading, covered 
by the single voyages, was comfortably, though not extravagantly, 
remunerative,! the first joint stock was marked by a serious fall 
in profits, the second and third paid very little, and the fourth 
resulted in a loss of half the capital. The details as set out in 
the records of the Company are as follows. 

The First and Second voyages were eventually united, and 
gave an “ advance ” over the original capital of 95 per cent, which 
has to be distributed over the period of its employmvnt; the 
annual rate of divjdend depends not only on the total period, 
but on whether we take the return of capital first, or proportion- 
ately from each division, and on various other factors. The Third 
and Fifth’ voyages, which were also combined, yielded 234 per 
cent, but the Fourth was practically a total loss, the ships being 
cast away, and this fact must be taken into account in any 
attempt to strike an average of profits. The “advance » given 
by the next seven voyages (Sixth to Twelfth) varied between 
120 and. 220 per cent ; and that these returns were considered to 
be satisfactory is shown by the large subscription (£400,000) 

2 Macpherson, in his History cf Ruropean Commercerwith India (p. 92), 
caloulated the annual return of the separate voyages as something under 
"Pp per cent, which he regarded as “scarcely an adequate premium for the 
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secured for the first joint stock. At, this point the tide of profit 
ebegan go ebb as the difficulties vith the Dutch increased. This 
joint stockegave 37} per cent advance in'the course of about four 

* years, but the second gave only 12} per cent, and the third 35 
per cent, so that, takin the latter two together, the dividend 
calculated on modern lises would have been somewhere about 
2 per cent annually. The effett was seen in the (iiiculties 
experienced in raising capital for fresh ventures, “Gifficulties 
increased by the failure of the fourth foint stock, which eventually 
lost half its capital; and, while the United Joint Stock did some- 
what better (gaining 105 perwent in all), it seems to be certain 
that fresa,sbout 1615 to 1665 the Company was not really a 
commercial-success. 

The Dutch Company was in some respects more in keeping 
with the modern sense of the word, for it had from the outset 
what may fairly be termed a permanent capital of about £550,000, 
and consequently its payments to sharehalders are comparable 
with modern dividends, though the fact that they were paid 
sometimes in cash, sometimes in bonds, and sometimes in spices, 
would have to be allowed for in a precise calculation of the rate 
of profit! Its constitution was, however, peculiar. The share- 
holders had no control whatever over the managing body, which 
was complex. The different organisations which had united to 
form the Company retained their individuality, in so far that 
there were several distinct “ Chambers,” one located at each of 
the principal seaports. Each chamber consisted of a number of 
directors (bewinthebber), who were in the first instance nominated ; 
subsequent vacancies were filled by the provincial government 
on the nomination of the existing directors. The central manage- 
ment cdusisted of a “College” of seventeen, representing the 
chambers in fixed sproportions ; its members were, often spoken 
of as “the Seventeen.” The college framed the policy of the 
Company, which was éxecuted by the chambers, each acting for 
its own seaport. Thus the size and equipment of the annual 
fleet was determined by the college, which allotted ships to each 
chamber: the chamber sent out*the ships allotted to it, and 
marketed the goods brought back in its shipg. ‘In practice, then, 
the business of the Company was entirely inethe hands of an 
oligarchical body, maintaining its continuity by nominating to 
vacancies. The charter provided that serious disputes in the 


2 Under the tetms of the origina’ Gharter shareholders were free to 
withdraw their capital after each triennial settlement of accounts, but the 
development of a market for the shares, usually at e. premium, rendered 
this provision unimportant in practice. 
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college should be referred to the Gential Government (the States 
General), but the historian? of the Company is justified in the . 
statement that the directors were practically autocraté, in nd 
way responsible to the shareholders, and only nominally responsible , 
to the State. The accounts of the Company were not published, 
there were no meetings of membegs or eareholders corresponding 
to the General Courts of the Engl¥#h Company, and it is said that 
no minutes were kept of the proceedings of the college. Our 
knowledge of the policy ang motives of the Company is therefore 
incomplete ; in, later years its financial methods were dubious, 
and apparently some of the dividends were paid out of capital ; 
but there seems no reason to doubt that during our perind the 
sums distributed were really eamed. Rts 

The early profits of the Dutch Company were high. The figures 
given by different writers are discordant, but the average dividend 
from 1605 to 1609 was certainly 36 per cent annually, and perhaps 
much more. From 1610 to 1619 the resources of the Company 
were devoted largelf to the struggle for monopoly in the Spice 
Islands, and in these years the distribution averaged about 21, 
or, according to another account, 28 per cent. The dividends 
for the five decades from 1620 to 1669 averaged 12, 203, 29, 18, and 
14} per cent annually, payments being made in most years, but 
the amounts varying within wide limits; and if we consider that 
the rate for loans in the London market ranged during part of 
this period from seven to nine per cent,! we are justified in 
regarding the Dutch returns as satisfactory, but not very much 
more. An important point to realise regarding this Company 
is what may be described as its national aspect.? It was formed 
at the instance of the State by the amalgamation of existing 
ventures : the interests of each important seaport were represented 
on the governing body; authority was given to it to enter 
into agreemeAts With foreign Powers in the name of the Dutch 

ot? 

1 In 1609 the English Company was inquiring for s loan at nine per cent 
or under, and in 1614 it was offered money at ten, and borrowed at nine, 
per cent (Court Minutes, February 13, 1609, January 24, 1614). Ten years 
later, the Company was paying seven and eight per cent (idem, August 25, 
1624), while in 1635 the rate was 6} to 7 per cent (iden, February 1, 1635). 

3 The power of the Dutch Company appears very clearly in the records 
of the negotiations ¢darried on from time to time in London and in Holland. 
Ine 1627,'for ixatance, when the English Company was considering the 
abandonment of its undertaking,  ‘“ mixed court” recorded the opinion 
thet there was very little hope of redress for the losses caused by the 
Dutch, since “ the Government df t.e Low Countries f so intermixed with 
Bewinthebbers tha’ in a trial they will be both parties and judges” (Court 
Minutes, July*20, %627). 
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Government; and when tle firt Governor General was appointed 
ist 1609, the pqsition assigned to him’was very nearly that of an 
officer of State, with practically a°free hand in matters of Asiatic 

+ policy. The ‘protracted negotiations between the English and 
Dutch Governments indi ste a great difference in the position 
held by the two Companics. The impression left on my mind by 
a perusal of the Calendars of State Papers is that, while Jomes I. 
regarded the protection of the Eastern trade as important but 
not vital, the States General and the Dutch Company acted 
practically as a single body, ready to stake everything for the 
attainment of the objects of the latter. It is true that the States 
condemned the action of the Company’s officials in the affair of 
Amboina, Viyt their diplomatic efforts were directed to keeping 
what had been gained rather than to satisfying the English 
demands, and their success in doing this is a matter of history. 
The English Company could usually count on fair promises from 
the two Stuart kings, but it could count on nothing more: the 
Dutch acted with the certainty that its Government stood behind 
it; it had been given wide powers by the State, but st the same 
time it constituted a power within the State, and one with which 
the State could hardly have ventured to break. 

The national position enjoyed by the Dutch Company was a 
material factor in its commercial success, but does not by itself 
explain its marked superiority over its English rival. Apart 
from national support, that superiority may be attributed to the 
advantages resulting from priority, financial strength, sound 
administration, and possibly a higher level of capacity in the staff 
employed. The fact of priority is obvious: the Dutch had six 
years’ experience of the markets when the first ships of the 
English Company reached Java, and were known as customers 
in every promising :eaport which the English visited as strangers. 
Their financial strength arose maily from their larfe permanent 
capital, which was in marked contrast to the sums adventured 
in England for successive voyages; and thus they started in 
the struggle for the Spice Islands with a definite handicap in 
their favour. Moreover, they were quick to realise, what seems 
obvious Low, that « strong centralised administration was essential 
in the East: during the critical years from 1610 onwards the 
direction of their whole resources was concentrated under the 
Governor General in Java, while the English factors and com- 
manders, not infrequently at variance, could look for guidance 
only to London. ‘Add to these cotisitlerations the emergence of a 
really great man, the masterfifl and ruthless Jan Piéterszoon Coen, 
who, first as director of the factories in Java, and then as Governor 
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General, may fairly be said fo havé dominated the Eastern seas — 
as Alboquerque had dotninated them a century before, apd the, 
initial success of the Dutwh in securing the monopoly of the Spice 
Islands and the Farther East is seen, to have been the only ¢ 
possible result of the conditions which pvavailed. 

Their commercial syccess during the reét of our period depended 
very largely on that fionopoly, but continued sound administra- 
tion was also an important factor. The Council at Batavia stands 
out in the records as highly efficient: the chain of subordination 
was strict, each of the chiefs at such centres as Taiwan, Amboina, 
Pulicat, or Surat being held directly responsible to the Council for 
the various factories under his control ; and the occasiogal iwspec- 
tions made by high officials from Batavia were so conducted as to 
maintain discipline and curtail abuses, as well as to develop and 
extend trade on profitable lines. During this period, the English 
factories, spread over 8 much smaller area, were usually grouped 
under two co-ordinate authorities, the councils at Surat and 
Bantam, whose views not infrequently differed, and whose con- 
flicts of opifion had ample time to bring serious losses before 
they could be removed by orders from the Company in London. 
The discipline exercised by these councils must, I think, be 
described as lax, and it is hardly going too far to say that, while 
the Dutch carried on their business*as a trained and disciplined 
team, the English achievement was largely the work of individuals, 
It is difficult to compare personnel after the lapse of nearly three 
centuries, but the impression left on my mind by the records of 
the two Companies is that the Dutch had on the average an ad- 
vantage, though it is of course impossible to say whether, given 
equal discipline, the English might not have done equally well. 

The lack of discipline in the English organisationris most 
apparent in the matter of Private Trade, a tore which recurs so 
frequently in the records that some explanation of it is due to 
modern readers. The factors were employéd by the Company, 
which was @ntitled to claim the results of their work and know- 
ledge, and suffered more or less serious injury when, as 80 commonly 
happened, they devoted time’and brains to making money for 
themselves. The private trade which they carried on may be 
classified, from the Company’s point of view, as imports, exporta, 
and local trade. Imports to Europe by returning factors and ship’s 
companies were the least open to objection, and individuals were 
formally allowed to bring home a certain amount,of goods subject 
to certain specified exceptions. “They did not, however, confine 
themselves within. these limits, but brought cargo by the tun, 
filling up space op the ships which belonged to the Company, and 
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sometimes interfering with it8 markets The Company treated 
dich jafractions of its orders, with extraordinary leniency, 
entering into negotiations with each individual, sometimes taking 
over the godds at a fair price, sometimes merely charging freight, 
and sometimes imposing» fine, the amount of which depended 
on the quality of the in@ividual’s past service ; and no one who 
has glanced through the Court Minwtes for our period ca’ wonder 
that the practice was almost universal. Private impdrts were, in 
fact, speculative business, the profits on which had usually to be 
shared with the Company, but a factor whose record was good 
could hope to keep a large partion for himself. 

Pryate, exports, of course, tended to affect the Company’s 
markets abroad, but they were discouraged mainly, I think, 
because they represented capital which later on could be used in 
local trade.? Outgoing factors were often allowed to invest 
capital in the “ adventure” by which they were employed, and 
this course was obviously advantageous; but the profits of 
successful private speculation might be so great that a man who 
went out with even a small sum in his own possessiow might come 
home with what in those days was a comfortable fortune, gained 
by trading in the Hast. The mere buying and selling, though it 
was sometimes on a scale sufficient to affect the local markets, 
was the least objectionable ‘part of the business. Some factors 
employed the Company’s capital in their private ventures ; with 
the same object, others borrowed money ostensibly on the 
Company’s account; vessels belonging to the Company were 
diverted to carry the goods of individual merchants ; transactions 
were so handled that the profits accrued to the individual, while 
the Company bore the losses; and secret partnerships were 
arranged: with local merchants, who thus obtained the benefit 
of knowledge witigh belonged by right to the Company. The 
whole thing must have been utterly demoralisin§, and a sound 
administration would have endeavoured to stamp it out; yet in 
1634, when a merchant chosen gs President of Bantafh asked for 
powers to do so, his request was refused, and he was advised to 
use his authority “not with too much rigour and severity.” The 
truth dppears to be that the scales of salarieg.and expenses allowed 


1 Captain Weddell, for instance, brought home 40 tuns of goods, a 
quantity which would ocoupy an appreciable proportion of the whole cargo- 
space available for the year (Court Minutes, December 18, 1626). 

2 As has been indicated in the text, quicksilver was a favourite form of 
private export. In 1630 the Londorf’price of the metal was raised owing 
to the quantity bought by marfuers and others going wii the voyage (Court 
Minutes, October 22, 1630). \ 
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by the Company were in, themBelves inadequate to attract 
competent merchants ;° the directors recognised é¢hat tly hoy | 
of gain by private trading was in fact part of the coytract, and 
they endeavoured to keep such trade within reasonable limits « 
while tolerating its existence, an atten‘pt which was obviously 
hopeless. ¢ 

The étronger Dutch administration attempted no such com- 
promise, and, so far as can be judged from the published records, 
it suffered much less from the practice, at least until the 
closing years of our period. Raynal, writing in the eighteenth 
century, laid stress on the frugali‘y and probity of the Dutch 
merchants, and asserted that before the year 1650 not even one 
remarkable fortune had been made; but he alleged that after 
that date luxury and corruption made rapid strides. Contem- 
porary records suggest a continuous struggle over this question, 
though an absolute prohibition of private trade had been issued 
in 1603. As early gs 1640, we hear of private goods being 
detected and confiscated, a stern measure which, I think, was 
never at thi8 period taken by the English authorities in the East. 
Twenty years later, orders sent out from Amsterdam suggest 
that the evil was increasing, and we hear of Dutch factors trans- 
acting business through English intermediaries. Tavernier tells 
of much private trade after the yedr 1640, but he had a quarrel 
with the Dutch, and possibly exaggerates the extent of the evil; 
at the same time he allows that heavy penalties were enforced in 
some instances. An order issued at Batavia in 1663 suggests 
that the practice was then extending, for informers were promised 
a share of confiscated goods; while three years later we hear of 
two high officers being sent for trial on charges of gross private 
trading; and from 1664 onwards the Batavia Journals indicate 
increased attention, to the subject at headqur «ters. These inci- 
dents suggest that the Dutch were gradually yielding to tempta- 
tion, and the same inference may be draww from an order of the 
year 1676 tn which the directors at Amsterdam reiterated their 
prohibition of the practice, “ which is nothing else than a plague 
and canker in the Company’s vody, and yet flourishes everywhere 
in spite of all the orders decreed and the notices issued.” “On the 
strength of this crder it may perhaps be said that by this time 
priyate trade had definitely been established among the Dutch 
merchants, but we may accept Raynal’s statement and the other 
evidence quoted above as showing that in the egrlier years of its 
existence the Dutch Company s€cured, to a greater extent than ita 
English rivaly the,best services of its"employees in the Rast. 

This “ private trade ” must be clistinguished from the business 
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arried on by Europeans not in'the service of one of the Companies, 
vho ax# sometimes described as ‘ privaté traders.” The opera- 
ions of these individuals were, however,unimportant during our 
yeriod. There were free Dutchmen living at Batavia and come 
ther places in Asia, but*their business was closely controlled by 
he Company in whosetsettlements they lived, and they, were 
probably a help rather than a hindrance to the official mefchanta. 
The English Company had little trouble with individual English- 
men until the last few years of our period. One result of the 
years of open trade (about 1655) was the settlement on the Hast 
Coast of individuals not under direct obligation to the Company, 
and from ]f58 onwards they begin to take a prominent place in 
the commercial correspondence. 


AUTHORITIES FOR APPENDIX A 


The early history of joint-stock companies can be studied‘in Scot. The 
first Letters Patent of the English Company are given in Purchas, I. iii, 139 ; 
its subsequent history must be traced mainly in the Court Minutes. The 
evils resulting from separate voyages are indicated in Jourdain, 304, among 
other writers. The eventual establishment of share-capital is recorded in 
English Factories, x. 113; the introductions to the earlier volumes of this 
series give the aslient facts regarding the position of the Company, while the 
financial results afe reviewed in Court Minutes for November 1654. For 
the constitution of the Dutch Company I have relied mainly on Van der 
Chijs, who in chapter XII. gives the charter in full; its working is dis- 
cussed in van Loon, 61 ff. The dividends paid are set out in Renneville, i. 
Introduction, and, with some discrepancies in the early years, in Macpher- 
son’s Annals of Commerce, iv. 488, while Edmundson, p. 124, mentions 
one very large payment not, shown in either table. The orders defining 
the powers of the Governor General are in de Jonge, III. 130; the general 
course of the prolong'd Anglo-Dutch negotiations can bg followed in the 
Calendar 8.P. ‘s td 

The evils of private tride amang the English appear all through the 
Court Minutes and English Factories; some remarks of Rot (442) show 
that it was rampant within a few years of the Company's foundation. The 
case in which the Company explicitly discouraged zeal is in Court Minutes, 
January, 3, 1634, Raynal’s view of private trade among the Dutch is i. 191. 
The original prohibition is given in de Jonge, IIT. 206: the early instance 
of confiscation, in Terpatra’s Koromandel, 144: the orders of 1632, in Hague 
Transcripts, I. 95, 97: the assistance rendered by the English, in English 
Factories, iv. 166, and passim: Tavernier's account in i. 311, i, 4350, 
927 ff: the later orders quoted, in Dagh Register, December 31, 1653, 
November 6, 1656 ;. and de Jonge, VI. 143. For private traders not in the 
English Company's employment, see“faglish Factories, x. 149, and later 
entries. « el . 


APPENDIX B 
EARLY DUTCH ‘EXPORTS TO EUROPE 


TuerE is a gap in the published’ information regarding Dutch 
commercial activities on the Coromandel coast from‘ 610, when 
Dr. Terpstra’s account of their establishment breaks off, to 1624, 
when the series of the Batavia Journals begins. Some idea of 
the exports to Europe during this period can be formed from the 
following abstracts of some invoices preserved in Holland, photo- 
graphic transcripts of which have been supplied to me by the 
Public Recgrd Office at The Hague. The values are given in 
guilders (§ rupee); I have eliminated fractional entries, and 
have rounded the quantities in converting to English pounds and 
yards. 

1. Invoice of the Black Bear (Swarte Beer) from Masulipatam 
for Holland, most probably in 1615-16. (Kol. Archief, nortef. O.) 

The invoice itself is not dated on the first page, but each of the 
inner pages is headed “Anno 1616: Masulipattan”’ ; I take these 
headings to have been added in Amsterdam, and the year to be 
that of arrival. We know from the English records that another 
ship, the White Bear, was expected to sail for Holland in 1616 
(Letters Received, iv. 34), and it is probable that the Black Bear 
left late in 1615, a year in which the English records do not give 
the name of avy ship sailing for, Holland dirett. 


968 
1322 pieces = ,, 66,000 yards 


135 ,, (length not given) 


Total . 
Add packing? logding, and export duts . 


"Value of cargo . 





‘ 
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The bales of indigo and yafn are entered as 6} maunds. The 
Weightyot the maund is not given ;* taking the usual Masulipatam 
maund of about, 26 Ib., the bales wouldebe 1624 lb., while in the 
subsequent invoices the bales are given as 150 Ib. Dutch, or 163 Ib. 
avoirdupois. It may beeinferred that the ordinary local maund 
was intended, and the figures given in pounds are calculated on 
this basis. ° oS 

The pieces of Guinea cloth are given as 100 cobidod or 70 ells. 
The Amsterdam ell was equivalent ,to about 0-68 metre, so the 
“eobido” is here obviously the asta, or true cubit, of about 
18 inches, not the larger Surat covad.! “ Taffacylles’” were 
probably what English records call tapseels ; the name is applied 
to both silk and cotton goods, and the precise nature of this 
sample bale is doubtful. 


2. Invoice of the Black Bear (Swarte Beer) from Masulipatam 
for Holland, 1619. (Kol. Archief, portef. Ps) 
The English records show that the Black Bear arriveil at 
Masulipatam in July 1618, to be laden for Holl&nd (English 
. Factories, i. 41): presumably she sailed after the monsoon, and 
reached Amsterdam in the following spring. The date 1619 is 
not given on the invoice itself, but on a title-page which I take to 
have been added in Amsterdam. 


2 


Goods, : Quantities. Gatiders 


Indigo . . 693 bales =about 113,000 lb. avoird.| 46,833 


Wax. . . | 13,5281b. Dutch= ,, 14,750, 3,340 
Cinnamdi—. 48 bales = 7,800 5, 5 900 
Borax. . “a 8 y an 4,200 yo» 1,329 
Yam... 30 ” Foy 4,900 ” Ge 1,548 
Guinea cloth . | 10,406 pieces =246,000 yards 46,583 
Bengal cloth . 180 ,, not giyen) 6,474 
Gingham. 204 =, er ‘ 1,750 
Other cloth . 170, m 355 
Carpete . . 50 in 784 
Miso. yoods . | « We 596 


5 110,492 
Ballast, packing and loading, and customs | » 11,192 


Correct value of cargo. . . °. | 121,684 
os iS 





* 


1 Bee Appendix D for these measui 


fy ot 


ec 
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The total given in the invoice is 122,084 f., but errors aggre- 
gating 400,f. have been mote on it, presumably in Amstexlam. ° 

This cargo was drawn-from a wider area than, the firgt, but it 
consisted essentially of indigo, Guinea cloth, and sarfiples or odd 
consignments. We may assume that ghe cinnamon came from 
Ceylon, the wax and borax from Bengal. 

Thé’pieces of Guinea cloth were not on this occasion of & fixed 
size, but the contents of each bale is given in astas, from which I 
have calculated yards. It was priced not by the piece, but by 
the 70 astas, most of the pieces falling short of this length. 

The lengths of the other cloths arg not given, but the“ Bengals” 
were evidently of very high quality, being invoiced at 36 f. the 
piece, while the gingham cost 5/f. to 7 f. * 


3. Invoice of the Medenblick from Masulipatam, May 1621, for 
Holland. (Kol. Archief, portef. T.) 

The English records mention that the Medenblick was nearly 
ladew in May 1621 (English Factories, i. 254): the date of sailing 
is given on the invoice itself. 












Value in 
Gullders. 





Goods. Quantities. 





















Indigo . 452 bales =about 73,900 lb. avoird. 31,473 
Diamonds . Be 27,094 
Guinea cloth . | 12,348 pieces= ,, 308,750 yards 57,666 
Bengal ginghams 80 ,, (length not given) 384 
116,617 

Ballast, packing and loading, and customs | 11,877 








‘ é 
Value of cargo . ri ‘ 128,494 


——__—__—__ --—! 


This cargo was purely local, extept for the 80 pieces of ging- 
hams. The Guinea cloth was i#voiced on the same lines as in 
No. 2. . 

4. Invoice of the Naerden from Masulipatam, October 1621, 
for Holland. (Kd. Archief, portef. V.) 

The dite is*given on the invoice, and confirmed by entries in 
English Factories, i. 297, 303. 

These recci‘as show that thiscargo was largely experimental, 
the pepper which, formed the chief item being obtained overland 
from Malabaf by‘way of Tegnapatam. 
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¢ 
_Saaiities 


About 156,000 Ib. avoird. 
» bad 47,500 ” ” 
” 6 5/700 ” ” 


m 650 Ib, avoird. 


” 5,400 ,, ” 
65,000 yards . 
900 pieces (length not given) 
100 ,, =1200 yards 


Miscell. charges, and some small errors 


Value of cargo. ww | (82,784 


The pepper was “ dear enough,” and this branch of trade did not 
become important. Of the cotton goods, I take, the moorees 
(superior calico) to be a trial consignment, but no particulars are , 
given. The betilles (muslins from the Deccan) were expensive, 
costing  guilder per yard. 


5. Invoice of the Dordrecht, from Masulipatam, probably 
September 1622. (Kol. Arch., portef. X.) 

This invoice is pot dated, but there are indications that it 
relates to the voyage mentioned in English Factories, ii. 147. 
The bulk of the cargo consisted of Malabar pepper (200,000 Ib.), 
saltpetre (180,000 Ib.), indigo (60,000 Ib.), and yarn (55,000 Ib.), 
together, with a re-export of 35,000 Ib. of pepper from Achin, 
The cotton goode comprised about 325,000 yards of Guinea cloth, 
2720 pieces (abou 22,000 yards) of percalles, ax i 600 pieces of 
other sorts. So Se sha, : 

4 

6. Invoice of the Schoonhoven, from Masulipatam, October 
1624. (Kol. Arch., portef. DDi.) . 

The invoice is dated August 1624, but a supplement was 
added in October. This vessel carried no pepper, but there were 
ordinary quantities of indigo, yarn, and saltpetre. The cotton 


"goods consisted of about 100,000 yards of Guinéa cloth, nearly 


30,000 yards of moorees, about 3000 yards of percalles, and the 
same quantity of salempores (an ofdinary calico). 


Invoices are also available of the direct shifuetits from Surat 
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to Holland in 1624 and 1625, almost, if not quite, the first Dutch 
efforts in this branch of tradé. = 


e 

1624. Early in this year two vessels, Heusden sind Vrede, 
sailed for Holland ; duplicate invoices ofgach have been preserved 
(Kol. Arch. portef. AA. DDi. EE), and datgs are given in one copy 

of eacht™ 
The cargses consisted principally of indigo and saltpetre, with 
small lots of yarn, lac, borax, and other goods. The pieces of 
cotton goods entered are Guinea cloth (1520), mentasses (9240), 
baftas of sorts (2928), semianoes (209), and cassas (muslin) (120). 
The Guinea cloth was as usual in long pieces, each of 50 ells, or 
say 37 yards. I have found no description of men'psses, but 
from the detailed entries they must have been short, because 280 
pieces went to the bale (against 120 baftas), while the price (about 
Rs. 8 per 20 pieces) shows that they were of very low quality. 
I suspect that they were boyght for Africa and not for Europe. 
The baftas were of allcofbursand dimensions: some bales are marked 
as samples, others as “for Holland.” It appears safe to infer that 
athe bulk of the cotton goods was intended for the African trade, 
while various trial consignments were included to test other 

markets. 


1625. Invoices exist for two vessels, Weesp and Dordrecht. 
They are not dated, but a note in the Dagh Register of June 28, 
1625, makes it clear that they relate to the voyage made by 

ethese vessels in April of that year, after they had taken part 
in the naval action off Gombroon (English Factories, iii. 47, 
76). On both vessels the most valuable item of the cargo 
was Persian silk, the first-fruits of Dutch enterprisesin that 
direction; indigo and saltpetre took most ofthe space. As 
regards cotton ftod? the Weesp carried only a single bale of 
samples; the Dordrecht had 6000 pieces of "mentasses, 1000 of 
Guinea clothe 200 semianoes,eand cassas (described as “ of 
Bengal”). If my conjecture refarding mentasses is correct, 
this shipment, like that of the ppevious year, may be described as 
intended mainly for Africa, with some samples fo Europe. ° 


APPENDIX C 
MOGUL REVENUE STATISTICS 


Caroniciers of the seventeenth century occasionally wound up 
their narratives by giving a list of the provinces included in the 
Mogul Empire, and the revenue assessed on each at the time they 
wrote. Similar figures are to be found in some manuscript 
records which are described as ‘Dastvr-ul-amal, and several 
specimens of which are available in the British Museum, where 
they are catalogued under the heading “ Official Manuals.’ 
From these sources I have compiled the following table for ten 
of the Mogul provinces, The figures are in lakhs of dams, a 
lakh being equivalent to 2500 rupees at the official rate of exchange 
current during our period. 

The table does not cover the entire Empire. It excludes, 
first, the Deccan provinces, where the Mogul rule was expanding. 
The names given for these provinces differ, and their limita 
varied from time to time,! so that any useful comparison would 
depend on a detailed knowledge of the administrative arrange- 
ments,in force at a given date. It excludes, secondly, Bengal, 
because theresis no satisfactory starting-point for a series of 
figures ; the re¥:nue-roll of {his province as qiven in the Ain 
includes large aréas which remained outside the Mogul administra- 
tion until the reign of Aurangzeb, and it probably ~epresents the 
demand as it stood before tite Mogul conquest. My impression 
is that Akbar was content to take as much as could be collected 
from: whatever-area might be under his authority at the moment. 
Jahangir ordered a settlement of the country in the year 1605, 
but no result is recorded, and we know nothing of any formal 
revision of the revenue-roll until 1658.2. Thirdly, I halve exeluded 
the small province of Sind because there appear 40 be very large 


1 See, eg, Badehahnama, i. T1014. 
* Jahangit’s orders aro in {'uzwk, i. 22; the revision of 1658 is discussed 
in Ascols, 23, 
_ 822, 
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” errors in some of the figures relatifg to it, including those given 
in the Aix; gnd, lastly, I have ignored Kabul, Kandahgr, and, 
Kashmir, provinces which had revenue-systems of their own. 
There remain the ten provinces which formed the heaft of Akbar’s ¢ 
Empire, and continued under the admixistration of his successors. 


’. Revenug Demanp at Dirrxrent Peniies (Laxas or Dams) 





c. 1584, Bhahjahan. 





Aurangzeb, 






Before 1668, 
















A | B. C. B. F, a. 
Bihar . . . | 22,19} 22,70] 31,27 39,43] 39,6] — [72,18] 
Allahabad. . | 20,83) 21,00} 30,70 42,43] 44,96] 43,67 
Qudh . . .| 20,17) 20,34] 23,22 27,95] 31,52] 33,01 
Agra . . . | 64,02) 54,47] 82,25 86,12] 1,07,.19] — 1,05,17 
Malwa. . . | 24,07) 23,651] 28,00 40,83] 38,99] 42,55 
Gujarat. | 43,68| 43,27|. 50,64 53,65| 60,70] 44,01 
Ajmer. . . | 28,84) %28,34] 42,05 60,29/ 65,12] 63,69 
Delhi . . . {| 60,16] 59,56] 65,61 1,22,29]1,19,35] —1,16,84 
Lahore. . ©! 55,95] 55,91] 82,50 89,30| 85,47] 90,70 
>) Multan =. . | 15,14] 14,05] [40,00] 21,08] 21,62) 24,53 















Total . . | 3,45,65 | 3,44,05 | [4,76,24] | 5,71,00 | 6,84,27 | 6,04,61 
(by addition) 











(6,35,35} 











Nors.—-The figures in square brackcts aro doubtful, aa explained below ; tho totals 
in which they are included are similarly marked, and theso have been adjusted before 
osloulating the percentages givon in the text. 


The first set of figures (column A) is taken direct from the 
tables in the Ain (vol. ii. of the translation). In the Journal of 
the United Provinces Historical Society for 1919 I shcved that 
these figures contained some large errors, which ruuld be eliminated 
by a process wiffch Pdescribed in-detail. The-results of adjusting 
the figures by this process are given in coluinn B ; it will be seen 
that, while*the errors are important for individual districts or 
subdivisions, they do not make a serious difference in the pro- 
vincial totals. I have used column B as the base of the per- 
centages given in the text. 

The figures in column C are taken from Elliot’s History, vii. 
138, The Majalis-us-Salatin in which they are contained was 
(ac@ording to its chronogram) completed in the year 1628; it is 
& history of India up to and including the reign gf Jahangir, and 
the historical portion closes wth the accession of Shahjahan. 
The precise date yf the revenue figures is not stated, but they 
must in any case "be earlier than 1628, and the context suggests 


c 
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that they relate to the ‘end “of Jabangir’s reign and show the” 
revente to which Shahjahan sucoteded. ° The province of Multan 
does not: enper separately in this recori,! which speaks of “ the 
province of Sind, including Multan, Thatha, and Bhakkar.” 
Figures for Sind in some: -f the other records are doubtful, and I 
cannot suggest how mrch of the 40 lakhs entered should be 
assigned to Multan, so I have Omitted this province from tne text, 
and excluded its revenue in calculating the percentage of increase 
of the total. ; 

As I have explained in the text, the only surprising figures in 
this column are those for Agra and Lahore: I suspect that 
possibly the initial 8 may in each case, or one of them, be a mistake 
for 6, an accident which might very easily happen if the original 
were in the ragam notation. I have been unable to test this 
suspicion, because the only MS. of Majalis-us-Salatin which I 
have traced in this country is the copy prepared for Sir Henry 
Elliot, and now in the British Museum (Or. 1903); and, as was 
to be expected, the figures in Elliot’s translation agree wit’. the 
source he used. They are given in words, not in -agam, but it 


is possible that the copyist had ragam before him, and expressed‘ 


the figures in words for his employer's convenience. This part 
of the copy—it is near the end—contains a large number of 
obvious mistakes in the writing, so that a mistake in the figures 
would not be surprising; but the point could be cleared up 
only by the ‘original MS., which I do not know where to find. 
There is one curious feature in the copy. The revenue of Lahore 
is given as “ present ” (hdl), a word which is not used in the other 
entries, and this may possibly indicate that the Lahore figure is 
of later date than the others, but it may also be merely a copyist’s 
mistake , ® 

The figures Yt, column D are taken from Abdul Hamid’s 
Badshahnama (ii. 10 ff. of the printed text), Uflike most of the 
data, the figures havé becn rounded by the chronicler, and aim 
apparently at giving a general idea vf the existing reVenue rather 
than the precise figures for a particular year. The chronicle 
stops at the year 1647, and I tak the statistical account of the 
Empire, which follows it, to relate to thi year, or possibly a year 
or two earlier. The text inspires confidence, for the totals agree 
with the items, and the writer has been at pains to explain the 
increase during his period, while he mentions the famine of 1830- 
1632 as the reason why the revenue in Gujarat and the Deccan 
provinces was no larger. : : 

1 It may be conjectured that Multan and Sind“kad Leen farmed as a 
unit for the year to which these figures relate. 5 
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The figures in columns E gnd Fare taken from unedited MSS, 
in the Br&ish Museum; the former from “ Additional, $588,” 
thé latter from “ Oriental, 1779,” and “Oriental, 1842”; the 
last is, I think, copied from 1779, with some incidental mistakes. 
These MSS. are catalogued under the rfme “ Official Manuals ” ; 
so far gs I can make out, most of the MSS. under this heading are 
copies made in the eighteenth century for the use of British 
officers in Bengal, and there are some grounds for suspecting that 
some of them may have been falsified so far as Bengal is concerned, 
but I have found no reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of 
the information relating to other parts of India. The MSS. I 
have used give the revenues at some unspecifie? period of 
Aurangzeb’s reign, and then, for comparison, those of Shahjahan ; 
dates are not assigned for these (or, if they are, I have missed 
them), but I think the circumstances justify the presumption that 
they refer to the latter portion of Shahjahan’s reign. I have 
chosen these two seta of figures from a larger number, partly 
becaftse they contain no blanks or obvious errors, and partly 
because they’ are, comparatively speaking, legible. The figures 

"are in the raqam notation. ‘ 

The figures in column G are taken from Elliot’s History, vii. 
164. The chronicle in which they are found does not go beyond 
the tenth year of Aurangzeb’s reign, and I presume that the figures 
relate to one of those ten years; but their actual date is not of 
great importance, because they agree so closely with the two 
previous columns as to show that no great change in revenue had 

’ occurred in the interval, whatever it was. The province of Bihar 
furnishes an exception to this statement, but, in view of previous 
and subsequent figures, I think the entry cf 72 karors for it must 
be regarded as doubtful. The amount is clearly given (1m words, 
hot figures) as 72 karors in the India Office M¥. (Persian 126) of 
this chronicle, the Mirat-i Jahannuma ; byt he rise in revenue 
is exceedingly large, and the later figures I have seen for 
Aurangzeb’s reign, while showing. further general enhancements, 
do not bring Bihar much over 50 karors. Hither the figure is a 
mistake; or it represents @ speculative contract for an amount 
which could not be maintained ; or possibly the revenue of the 
hill-country to the south, which in some later records appears 
separatels as Gondwana, was temporarily included in Bihar. 
In view of thig uncertainty, I have excluded this figure in calculat- 
ing the percentages given in the,text. ° 

The notation used in the printed text of the Ain, and in those 
MSS. of it whieh I Have consulted, is the ordinary Arabic notation, 
which presents He difficulgy. In some of the MSS. from which 


« 


C 
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the later figures have been taken th» notation is ragam, which is 

« by no* means easy to transcribe. I have found, however, that 
in the MSS, which I have used the karors and lakhs are usually 
clearly written, while the thousands and lower digits are frequently 
cramped and much less ‘legible. For the present purpose it is 
obviously unnecessary ¢o take less than a lakh of dams into 
account, and I have neglected the smaller figures altogether ; 
the totals given above may therefore have errors in the right- 
hand digits, but a lakh is insignificant when we are thinking in 
terms of the arb and the karor. 

Some of the MSS. in question give the revenue under two or 
three forme—as jama dami, hasil kamil, and hastl sanwat (or 
hasil ’amali). These are obviously technical terms, for occasion- 
ally we find the heading Kaifiyat dams wa hasilat, 1.e. “‘ Statement 
of the dimi and the hasils.” The hasils are given in rupees, and 
the dém#, as the name implies, in terms of the dam. It has been 
usual to render hdsil kamil as “ stendard revenue,” and hasi 
sanwat (or ’amalt) as “ current revenue”; but I have found no 
contemporary explanation of the terms. It is cléar from the 
Ain that the actual assessment of revenue was made in copper, ‘ 
not silver, though the sum assessed was payable in either metal ; 
and the position occupied by jama dams in the later MSS. suggests 
strongly that it was the original figure. I have acted on the 
hypothesis that jama dami, like the figures in the Ain, represents 
the gross revenue demand as reported by the local assessing 
authorities, and that the Adsils were derived from it by some 
process of calculation, of the details of which I have found no ' 
record. I cannot offer a formal proof that the jama déimi is the 
original assessment, but it seems much more probable that the 
Tevenue continyed to be assessed in copper, as it certainly was 
assessed under Akbar, and that the revenue qffices calculated” 
from this basis cet/ain rupee-figures required for administrative 
purposes, than that the basic of assessment had been changed 
from copper to silver, and that +he copper equivalent in the later 
MSS. was calculated from the rupee hasis. The question what 
the hasils actually represent is one of some interest, and could 
possibly be solvedi by study of the available MSS., but it does not 
arise on the hypothesis I have stated, according to which the 
Jama damé furnishes the basis of fact throughout the period under 
consideration. p 


Some of the figures used in this Appendix were considered by 
Thomas in The Revenue Resources of the Mughal Empire, and it 
may be well to indicate the differences in the da 2 Thomas was 
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concerned mainly with the total révenue and took all provinces 
into accoumt ; his aggregates, therefore, bear no relation tg thos8 
which I have given for ths ten old provinces. The figures he took 
from the Ain are practically identical with those ir column A. 
except for Multan ; the MSS. justify either 38,40 or 15,14 for this 
province, and, while Thomas took the fogmer, I have been led to 
accept the latter by the testa to whieh have already referred. 
Thomas did not use the figures in columns C., E., F., or G.; he 
used those in column D., and here there is no discrepancy. On 
the other hand, I have not* used his figures for 1654, or for 
“ Bernier’s return”; nor do I refer to his later figures, which lie 
beyond our period. 

The figures attributed by Thomas to 1654 are drawn from two 
MSS. (British Museum, Addl. 6598, 6599), which are in effect one 
authority. Each contains two returns of revenue : Thomas took 
the first in order of these, and referred to the second only as “ illus- 
trative ” (vide his footnote gn p. 33), but I can find no authority 
in the text for this differentiation, and it appears to me to be an 
open question which of the returns (if either) refers to the date 

specified in the MS. There is, too, a difficulty regarding this date. 
The opening of the MS. describes it as ‘‘ Dastur-ul-’amal m-h-m-li+ 
hasb-ul-hukm Aurangzeb (with titles) in the regnal year 3 and the 
Hijri year 1065.” These two date¢ do not agree ; the latter is, 
as Thomas noted, 1654-65 a.p., and this would give the official 
date of Aurangzeb’s accession as 1652-53, I know of no authority 
for fixing it so early, his reign being usually reckoned officially 
from the deposition of Shahjahan in 1658. Whatever be the date, 
it is to my mind doubtful whether it can be applied to either of 
the revenue returns given in the MS. ; the heading may mean only 
that the Dastur was prepared in accordsnce with a ha-ul-hukm 
(a technical name for an order less formal thau’a farman) issued 
in that year, and figures in such-a Dastur mi it refer to any sub- 
sequent date. The use of these figures for'1654 would strengthen 
the conclusion reached in tl text of a very large enhancement 
during Shahjahan’s reign, but the uncertainty regarding their 
date has led me to discard the.n. 

As to Bernier’s figures, the chances of errors creeping inbefore 
they were finally printed in Paris appear to be so great as to make 
it undesizable tp place them on the same footing as the authorities 
T hve used. | The total of his rupee-figures for the ten provinces 


1 The vowel-points are not givengand I can find no Word of this precise 
form in dictionaries. or glossaries; the hyphens merely indicate that thero 
may be some short ¥owel. From words such sa mahmil or muhammal, 
it may perhaps be'Yonjectured that the meaning is “current.” 
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is equivalent to 6,05,77 takhs‘of dams, which is very close to F., 
, but there arecsome large discrepancies in the items, avhich may 
" represent errora, in transcription or calculation. In the case® of 
Thévenot*s * figures, which are given, but not tabulated, by 
Thomas, there is the additional uncertainty of the ratio which he 
used for converting rupges or dams into livres. Taking the livre 
at about the usual value, the fotal of bis figures is equivdient to 
5,91,60 lakhs of dams for the ten provinces, but in this case also 
the items present some difficulties, which may be due to the same 
causes as those suggested in Bernier’s case. It seems safer to 
place these travellers’ figureg apart, as confirming the order of 
magnitude ,of the revenue demanded at this period, but too 
uncertain in detail to be used alongside of the data drawn from 
chronicles and other Indian records. 


APPENDIX D 
CURRENCY, WEIGHTS, AND MEAS'RES 


One of the minor difficulties attendant on a study of the com- 
mercial records of our period is the diversity of units employed 
by the writers. The most convenient method of coping with it 
8 to select for geneyal userone unit of moncy, another of weight, 
wnt another of length, and in the text I have, as a rule, confined 
nyself to*the Mogul rupee, the pound avoirdupois with its 
nultiples, and the English yard. In this Appendix I examine the 
lations of the common units to these standards. 


CuRRENCY 


The composition of the rupee did not vary during our period : 
it contained about 175 grains of silver, and was thus nearly 
equivalent as bullion to the coin now current of 180 grains {out 
of which 165 are silver). Rupees of several denominations were 
in circulation, but at any particular time the current issue (known 
as chalant) was accepted as the standard, and older idsces (known 
as khazana) ware received subject to writs of varying amount, 
while worn coins were also subject to gist sunt. There was, of 
course, ng regular exchan masket bettveen India and London, 
but for purposes of account the,factors usually converted the rupee 
first at 28. 6d., and later at 28. 3d. The purchasing power of the 
Tupee at this period i is discussed in Chapter V. 

Jahangir coined a rupee heavier by 20 ‘per cent than the 
standard, apparently to square with the increase in the maund 
Which.is mentioned below. Some coins of this size occur in 
modern colections, but they are greatly outnumbered by those 
of the standard weight, and ghe change produced no permanent 
result. 

Apart from, “the rupee, the monetary units most commonly 

aon 
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met with are as follows, it being understood that the value given 
is‘m eaqh case subject to fluctuations in exchange. 


‘ ‘ e 












Name. Where used. Value in Terms of Rupee. 
a 


Dutch mcounts | Fixed at $ rupce. ‘ 
and records 
Spanish: well | 2 rupees 
known through- 
out the East ,' 
South Gujarat | At first % rupee, rising to ¢. 
Moguk Empire | At first 7 rupee, rising to 
about yy. 
* ny rupee, rising to about gy. 
South India and | Rising from about 3 to 3} 
East Const rupees. 
a Rising from less than 4 to 5 
rupees or over. 
” Variable ; several fanams are 
mentioned in the records, 


Guilder or florin . 
Rial of eight 











Mahmudi. . . 
Dam (or pice) 







Pice (half dam)”. 
Pagoda, new “ . 


Pagoda, old. . 


Fanam 















t 

Guilders—Quilders (or gulden, or florins, represented by the 

“sign f.) were not generally current in the East, but the Dutch 
accounts were usually kept in them, local currencies being con- 
verted at conventional rates, and consequently, so far as India is 
concerned, they are best described as moncy of account. The 
guilder contained 20 stivers, and the rupee was valued by the 
Dutch at the fixed sate of 24 stivers, making the guilder § of a 
rupee: this rate is also obtained from numerous entries in the 
Batavia Journals, where sums of money are given in both cur- 
rencies. The only aggregate of guilders mentioned in the Dutch 
records is the “ton of gold,” an expression which must not be 
interpreted literalfy ; it stands for 100,000 guilders. : 

Rial of Eight—T1e commonest European’ coi in the East 
was at this time the panish rial of éight; it may be taken 
as equivalent to two rupees, but, in! localities where ‘silver was 
not minted, temporary variations from this standard might be 
considerable. ‘ 

Mahinudi—The mahmudi was the chief coin of Gujarat at 
the time when it was an independent kingdom. Akbar intro- 
duced the coinage of rupees at Ahmadabad in 1572-73, the year 
of his conquest, but the coinage of mahmudis was continued &t 
Surat for some time longer. The coin was also strutk by Raja 
Partap Sah at the fort of Mulher, l¥ing in his territory of Baglin, 
some way south of the Tapti, ‘und, after its coinafe af Surat was 
discontinued, this appears to have been the onl¥.source. The 
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mint at Mulher is mentiongd by Finch’in the year 1610, and ina 
Surat letter of 1619; th 1622 a safe-conduct for transporg of oof 
Was obtained from the.Raja; and coinage continued gntil 1636. 
At the opening of our period, the north of Gujarat had alreadye 
adopted the rupee, but the southert# towns, Surat and Broach, 
continued to do their business in terys of mahmudis, and the 
English factors used it consistently in their accounts. The rate 
of exchange was, of course, subject to fluctuations, but the normal 
rate was 5 mahmudis for 2 rupees when the factory at Surat was 
started, and this rate was maiutained in the English accounts 
until after 1650, though the mahm ii tended to rise in value, and 
we find occasional statements that the correct rate was 9 for 4, 
and complaints that the Surat accounts were to. that extent 
inaccyrate. The rise was recognised by the English Company in 
1651, when the rates for adjustment of accounts were fixed at 
2s. 3d. for the rupee, and Is. for the mahmudi, making the latter 
4ths of the former. * 

Dam and Pice-—The word pice was used during our period 
to denote *various coins, and can be interpreted only as the 
commonest copper coin circulating in that particular part of the 
Mogul Empire to which the statement under examination relates. 
The name dam was given by Akbar to the large coin of about 324 
grains, which in his time exchanged at the rate of 40 to the rupee ; 
but we know that this coin was often called pice in Northern India, 
and we find it commonly referred to in the expression, “a ser of 
30 pice,” used to describe the Akbari standard of weight, the ser 
having been fixed by Akbar at 30 dam. In Surat, on the other 
hand, the coin usually called pice was not the dam but the half 
dam, or adhela, as is shown by the fact that at the opening of our 
period the mshmudi exchanged for 32 yice, or 80 pice the rupee. 

‘These copper coins were not tokens, but circulated on the basis 
of metallic content, and the rie in their vat’ e relatively to silver 
has been discussed in Chapter V,: judging’ from the catalogues 
of the mufeum-collections 1 Tahore and Calcutta, the weight of 
the common coins remained unchanged throughout our period, 
but was reduced under Aurfngzeb. It may be added that the 
modern subdivisions of the rupec (anna and piv) do not appear in 
the accounts which have survived for Northern and Western India, 
which show qnly rupees (or mahmudis) and pice ; the anna was, 
however, familiar as a unit of account, though not of currency, in 
Bengal and’ Bihar. i ‘ 

Pagodas.—Gold coins, known to Indians as hun, but spoken of 
by Europeans ‘as*pagodas, were the usual currency of the king- 
doms of Golcoffla ahd Biiavur. as well as of the Hindu territories 
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farther south. Two kinds*weré in circulation during our period, 
kfown gespectiyely as “‘ new” and “old ’*: the formes. were the 
éurrent cojnage, and circulated on the besis of metallic conten?, 
ewhile the l&tver were no longer coined, and circulated at a ficti- 
tious value. Py 
New Pagodas.—These were coined in Golconda and Bijapur, 
in various Hindu mints, and ih the Dutch and English mints 
established by permission of the authorities. In the'year 1621 
the new pagoda was worth about 1} Spanish rials, or very nearly 
3 rupees. In 1633 the “ Armagon pagoda,” which was clearly 
“new,” was taken as 13 rials, qx practically the same rate ; in this 
order the rial was taken as 5s., and the new pagoda was thus worth 
about 6s. 8d Later, the new pagoda was taken regularly at 8s., 
and the change appears to justify the inference that gold was 
rising relatively to silver ; seeing that in 1651 the Company fixed 
the rupee at 2s. 3d. and the new pagoda at 8s., we may take the 
latter coin as worth about 34 rupees in the last decade of our period 
as against 3 rupecs in the earlier years. As is well known, the 
rise in the silver value of gold continued after our per od closed. 
Old Pagodas.—I have failed to find numismatic data showing 
-the precise metallic contents of the different pagodas, but it 
seems to be safe to follow the account given by Tavernier, who 
traded extensively during his*travels in Southern India, and is 
not likely to have been mistaken on a question of the kind. 
According to him, the old pagodas were the surviving coins of the 
Empire of Vijayanagar; they were of the same intrinsic value 
as the new pagodas, but commanded a premium (in his time) 
of about one rupee, apparently because some classes of trans- 
actions, and notably payments of revenue, had to be made 
in these prtticular coins. He adds that the melting of old 
pagodas was conttemned by a superstition current at the time, 
and that the moneyp:hangers paid the king ot Golconda a large 
annual sum to prevent their withdrawal for re-coinage. If this 
account is correct, we should expeds to find the ol4 pagodas 
appreciating relatively to the new, for while the premium would 
operate to prevent melting or export, casual losses would 
gradually reduce the quantity in active cireulation, and thus the 
money-changers could count on a steady profis so long as the 
demand continued. As a matter of fact, we find that the old 
coins appreciated during our period in terms of the new, which 
were themselves appreciating in terms of silver. Thé recognised 
ratio about 1632 was 125 new for 100 old, but by 1651 the ordinary 
rate was over 130, and in 1606 it was above #45. The actual 
1 A letter written from Madspollam to the English“Vompany in the 
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value taken by the English merchants was 8s. 4d. when the new 
pagoda wes 68. 8d., and 108, when the new was 8g, but the latier 
I&te was admitted to be misleading. In terms of a chrrency§ 
the old pagoda rose during our period from under Your to well, 
over five rupees. <3 

The fractional currency employed with pagodas varied greatly ; 
the sinall gold coin, called fanam, was feckoned at different times 
or places us 12, 15, 16, 18, 24, and 32 to the pagoda, while the 
copper cash also had a wide range. These units become important 
only when rates are quoted ta terms of them, and such quotations 
must be interpreted in the light of the context. 

Wricuts ‘A 

Duging our period there was nothing like a general unit of 
weight in India, and for a standard we must adopt the pound 
avoirdupois, which was used by the English factors, and has not 
varied in the interval. Care must be taken to distinguish the 
potnds (or livres) of writers of other European nations, which 
differed frdwa the pound avoirdupois by amounts which were in 
some cases relatively great: the most important of these is the 
pound used in the Dutch commercial records. 

The Dutch Pound.—Several different pounds prevailed in 
Holland at this time, and in the ‘original charter of the Dutch 
Company it was laid down that all spices should be sold by the 
Amsterdam pound, the weight of which was 0-494 kilograms,? or 
practically 1-09 Ib. Examination of various equivalent weights 
in the Batavia Journals shows that the pound prescribedefor 
spices was, in fact, used for all purposes by the Dutch factors in 
the East. To convert the Dutch weights into pounds avoirdupoia, 

it is necessary to increase them by 9 per cent. butin ordinary 
reading the aggitipn of one-tenth gives,a fair approximation to 
the quantities denoted. iz by 

The French livre of the Ppriodewas slightly less than the Dutch 
pound, and can be treated for g¢dinary purposes as its equivalent, 


year 1667 shows that the local authorities had then secured a practical 
monopoly of old pagodas, and had forced the ratio up to 170 bywinsisting 
on the payment of revenue in the more valuable coin. 

1 The printed Eatavia Journals use two distinct abbreviations for the 
pound. In students may be tempted to think, as I was tempted, 
tlt the symbols might denote different units, I may mention that inquiry 
made from the publishers showed that the two signs are interchangeable, 
and mean the same thing. +e ° 

® This figure ig taken from Staring and van Wieringen’s Past and Present 
Measures, Weights, dhd Coins. 1am indebted for the reference to Dr. W. R. 
Bisachop ; I hayy, beer? unable to obtain & oopy of the book iteelf. 
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It is dangerous to take the. ton as a unit of weight at this | 
period ,, usually, though not invanably, i denotes a measure of 
shippink space, pepreenite about 60 cubic feet.! This is equally 
true of theeDate last, which was equal ‘to about 120 cubic feet 
or 2 tons (measurement). ,Thus in one place we are told that 
158 last of rice weighed 474,200 Ib. Dutch ; this makes the last 
of rice 3270 lb. avoirdupoid : in afother place, some rice of different 
quality came out at 3750 lb. to the last, while a last of pepper 
weighed 2616 lb. 

The quintal, or kintal, a Portugytse unit used widely in the 
East, was about 130 Ib. 

The chief Indian unit of ‘weight bore the name man, now 
familiar as rfaund. All of those with which we are concerned 
contained 46 ser, but the weight of the ser differed widely.2 From 
Akbar’s time onward the maunds of the Mogul Empire ha what 
may be called a scientific basis, the ser being fixed at the weight of 
@ certain number of the copper coins called dam. Akbar’s own 
ser contained 30 dam: the Akbari maund, therefore, represented 
the weight of 1200 dam (each of about 324 graing), or about 
55} lb., and can be thought of as half a hundredweight, but the 

-English factors usually took it at 55 Ib., and perhaps this was 
correct in practice, as the sellers’ weights may have been based on 
slightly worn coins. The Dutch took it at 50 of their pounds, 
giving 544 lb. avoirdupois, but from the frequent use of round 
numbers I suspect that their equivalents were selected partly for 
practical convenience, and not solely for minute accuracy. 


3 The ton made its way gradually into the avoirdupois table during the 
seventeenth century: school-books published early in the century used no 
weight larger than the cwt., but eventually the ton earned recognition. 
It appears ta bo uncertain when merchants adopted it as a general unit 
of weight, but it is¢.robable that the schools followed the markets, and in, 
particular passages tho word may denote a weight of iroy or lead, or other 
heavy goods, but its inary use duriag our period is that of a measure. 
T have been unable toMind any ies ire of this subject, and the views 
I have expressed are based on examination of a number of con.mercial and 
educational manuals published during .he century. 

3 One occasionally finds references to,maunds of 39, 41, or 42 ser, but 
I take these to indicate commercial allowances made in particular trans- 
actions or classes of transactions: a seller mightwllow one ser extra in the 
maund, or a buyer take a maund reduced by one ser, where modern mer- 
chants would speak of an allowance of 2} per cent. In a few cages there is 
mention of a maund containing 60 ser, but these seem tu mean’ that the 
writer is explaining an unfamiliar maund in terms of the ser which he 
ordinarily used. To say that the Akbari maund contained 60 ser would be 
natural in the case of a merchant who ttansacted business on the basis of 
the Gujarat ser of 20 pice, for 66 of these eer, in faet? make one Akbari 

‘maund, 
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a 
In 1619 Jahangir was told py 4, reugwwus mendicant that 
according to the Hindy scwptures the ser ought to weigh 36 dem, 
gnd he promptly made this standard applicable to the Empire, 
We read of the Jahangiri maund at Patna in 1629,:8nd the se 

weighed 36 pice at Burhanpur in ]622, so that the order h 
widespread effect; the weight of this maund would be about 
66 tb. Apparently this maund perésted in Bengal for some — 
years after Shahjahan had introduced another standard, for the 
Dutch records mention a maund of about 66 Ib. at Hooghly in 
1636, and at Balasore in 1642, but in 1645 the Shahjahani maund 
was used at the port of Pipli. Mundy in 1632 found the maund 
in use at Patna to be based on a sef of 37 pice : this may represent 
the Jahangiri maund with a trade allowance of Me pice in the 
ser, og it may be a local unit. In 1620 Hughes had found in the 

samé@harket the Akbari ser of 30 pice, and another of 344 pice. 
Shahjahan in his turn fixed the ser at 40 dam, giving a maund 
of nearly 74 lb. I have not found a definite statement showing 
when it was introdueed, but it was in use in Agra in 1634, when a 
D&tch record speaks of the maund of 67 pounds Dutch, which 
is nearly 74 Ib. We mect this maund in various localities from 
Sind to Bengal during the remainder of our period, but ita use 
was not universal, and it is important to note that indigo, in 
particular, continued to be bought,in Agra by the Akbari maund,? 
It may be added that the “ standard ” maund of over 82 Ib. is 

quite modern, and was unknown during our period. 

So far I have written of the official Mogul maund. Gujarat had 
a system of its own. At the opening of our period we read of two 
maunds current there, one of about 27 Ib., the other of 32f Ib., 
but nearly all important transactions were conducted in terms 
of the latter, which is usually taken at 33 Ib., and is. described as 
based on a ser of.18 pice. In Dutch founds it # taken sometimes 
at 30 and somtimes at 30}, the latter being, I think, nearer the 
truth, but the former being preferred, §s ® round number. 
Shahjahap altered this loc@l, or*Gujarat, ser from 18 pice to 20. 
The change is recorded as follows in Methwold’s diary for 1636 : 
“ February 12th. By order, from the king, who sent his farman 
to that purpose, the ser of this place [Surat], which hath in all 


. 1 Indigo was net the only exception in the Agra market, for a factor 
writing in 1655 about s transaction in cochineal reported that the ser used 
“vis 40 hice, aifd not 36 pice as we were formerly made to believe; that 
custom being three years since altered” (Hnglish Factories, x. 18). In 
other words, the Jahangiri seg yas retained for cocpineal until the year 
1652, 

* The smglef Yajarat maund was fbviously the southern maund, men- 
tioned below asqrevailing on the coast. 
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former times been but 18 pice weight, was now made 20 pice; 
adtording whereunto all weights wererectified. In Ahmadabad 
if hath been so for more than a year, and now the maund of this 
place is just the half of the maund Jahan, which consisteth of 
40 sers, and every ser of 40nice weight.”+ The rectification of 
the weights shows that the order was really effective, and from 
this time onwards the Gujlirat mdund was taken at or near 37 Ib, 
in English records, while the Dutch took it as 344, which is slightly 
mote. Surat factors occasionally wrote of the Shahjahani as a 
“double maund,” @ term which is aécurate from their point of 
view. 

Southwards from Surat, and up the East Coast as far as 
Masulipatam, ‘the maund was apparently not subject to official 
interference, and was equal to about 26 Ib. (1 lb. more or less) ; 
we have 27 at Nizampatam, 26 at Masulipatam and Culicut, 
26 at Dabhol, Tegnapatam, and Madras; and in this region the 
candy, or bahar, was usually 20 maunds. 

It may be noted that the weights spoken Gf as maunds by the 
factors in Persia were much smaller than those mentiqned above. 
At Tabriz the maund was only 6 lb. 5 oz., while at Ispahan the 
man-t-shahi or batman was 124 Ib. On the other side of India 
the Arakan maund was about 46 lb. 

The principal maunds in use in India may thus be tabulated 
as follows : 


ve rommate 
elght in Ibs. Weight 


of Ser in 
Dams. 


Akbari .. North India | Up to 1619, 
Jabangiri. .. : | Basm 1620 to about 
1634, but in Ben. 

gal up to 1642 or 
later. @ 

Shahjahani (or 

doublo maund) From about 1634, 

Gujaratysld . j Until 1634-35. 

a 
Gujarat, new 344 tom 1635-36. 
Southern. . | 26( oe 





1 An entry in the Dagh Register, October 22, 1634, shows that the old 
maund was still in use at Ahmadavad in 1634, so the woffange i in that city 
must have been made in the winter of 1634-35. e 


« 
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Some knowledge is n ded. ofethe Chinese scale of weights, 
which preyailed througkou®the markets from Sumatra eagtward, 
the weights being known,among the islands by their Malay names? 
The large unit is the picul, which contains 133} lb.* *below thise 
is the catty of 1} Ib.; 100 catties goiag to the picul. Very little 
variation sppeats in regard to these units, but in reading of the 
spice “trade it is important to remembr that tho catty of the 
Banda Islasds was much larger, being almost 6 lb., and that 
mace and nutmegs were weighed by this unit. ° 

a 
e 
MEASURES OF {PAPACITY 


No Indian measures of capacity are prominent iv the records 
of this period, and all that need be said under this’ head is to 
repeat that the word ton usually means a quantity of goods 
sufficient to occupy about 60 cubic feet, and that a last similarly 
denotes about 120 cubic feet. 


Measures of Lenata 


. Gaz, Covad, and Hasta.—There is no Indian measure of length 
which can be adopted as a standard for our period, and we must 
employ the English yard, which has not changed in the interval. 
The measures of length prevailing ia Northern India were known 
as gaz; they varied greatly, and Akbar attempted to standardise 
them in his Ilahi gaz, which, according to the data given by Abul 
Fazl, ought to be about 31 inches, but appears in practice to have 

been rather more than an inch longer. The Ilahi gaz was used 
in the North, but not universally. Jahangir increased the gaz 
by 20 per cent, following the corresponding changes in the maund 
and the rupee; we meet this gaz of 40,inches at Patzs in 1620, 
Sut I have found too few references to it to shoW the extent to 
which it was adépted. About the year 1646, Shahjahan made a 
trifling reduction in the gaz then in use at°Ara to assimilate it 
to the Lahoge standard ; I have ndt read of other official changes 
during our period, but in 1647 ¢he Agra unit was still about 32 
inches. ° 

In Gujarat two measures were in use. The larger, Mmost 
exactly a yard, wag used in Surat for woollen goods, while Ahma- 
wdabad seems ‘aul to have employed the ‘Zlahi gaz for this 
purpose 2” but f8r cotton cloth there was a shorter measure of just 
under } yard, which was in general use along the West Coast. 
Whatever the length, the g&@might be divided either into 16 
girih, or 24, tasstf,eand both subdi@isions are met with in the 
commercial cdrraspondence. 
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The Portuguese on the: West Coast applied covado, their word 
for a qubit, to whatever gaz they, foind.in use in the markets, 
‘nd the terms ‘uged by the English (covad, covett, etc.) are ogr- 
uptions of this word. In the Gujarat plece goods trade it is safe 
to take the covad as nearly? yard. In Sind we are told that 17 
of the local covads made 20? covads of Gujarat; this gives 324 
inhes for Sind, so we mbty infer that the word covad was‘there 
applied to the Taki gaz. I think it always refers to the Ilaht gaz 
ineAgra also, but this is not quite clear: in Patna we have the 
Jahangiri covad of 40 inches as alreddy mentioned. 

On the East Coast we find the true Indian cubit, described as 
hasta by the English and asta by the Dutch, and usually taken as 
half a yard, 6 or very slightly more. Covads are frequently men- 
tioned in the coast records, but in this case the word is used as a 
synonym for hasta, and not as denoting a different unit. An 
instance has been given in Appendix B, where 100 cobidos are 
equated to 70 Dutch ells ; the standard length of salempore cloth 
is given sometimes as 16 yards, and sdmetinves as 32 covads ; and 
various other incidental references establish the use. 

The measures of practical importance are thus : 


On the East Coast . Hasta (or covad), about 18 inches. 


In Gujarat . . . Covad, nearly 27 inches. 
InSind . . ‘. Covati (Ilahi gaz), about 32 inchea. 
In Northern India . Tlahi gaz (or covad), about 32 inches. 
ye . Jahangiri gaz (or covad), about 40 inches ; the 
precise range of the latter is uncertain, but 
it did not last for long. 


Corge and Piece.—Transactions in the piece goods trade were 
not, as @ rule, carried out in terms of yards, or covads, or hastas, 
but by tht coyge or by: the piece, 8 corge (or score) being 2C 
pieces; and in order to appreciate the volume of trade, it i 
desirable to form game idea of the ordinary‘length of the piece. 
In the case of the dajatat calicn trade to Europe, this can be done 
with reasonable accuracy, because the cloth exported in quantity 
was of a few well-known kinds, and while individual pieces varied 
with jhe idiosyncrasies of the weavers, variations were usually a 
matter of inches:rather than of yards, The standard lengths o! 
some kinds exported were as follows : ® 


Baftas of Gujarat . . I4tol5 yards. * 
Dutties of Gujarat . . About 12 yards, 
Semias.ces of Samana . About 10 yards. 

Joorees of Sind A “Between 12 and 15 yards. 
Merooolis of Agra .“ . About 15 ae . 
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‘ 
Lhave not found a definite statensent cf the length of dariyabads 
as purchaged in Oudh,ebuéin 1662, when the English Cqpoparly 

. omlered this make to be imitated in Gujarat, thg dimeysions pre® 
scribed were 13 to 14 yards long by ? yard broad. »An ordinarye 
cargo from Surat-may thus be takermas running rather less than 
15 yards to the piece, the amount of the deficiency depegding 
on tie proportion of dutties, short joorfes, or semianoes included 
in it ; 100,000 pieces would represent from 1} to 1} million yards. 
This figure would not apply to a cargo containing a large proptr- 

tion of guzzees from Agra, # this cloth was made in long pieces 
varying from 30 yards upwards, but I have not noticed any such 
cargo during our period, and the export of guzzees to Europe did 
not attain large dimensions. ‘ 

@ the Kast Coast matters were more complicated, because the 
European shipments thence consisted largely of longcloth, which, 
like the guzzees just mentioned, might be of very considerable 
length, usually between 35 and 40 yards! In the indent sent out 
frog London in 165%, the ‘Company complained that the length 
had in many cases been reduced to 36 yards, and a year later they 
directed. that the length should be 37 to 38 yards, so that these 
figures may be used for approximate calculations. The letter 
just quoted shows further that salempores may be taken as 16 
yards, moorees as about 9 yards,epercalles about 8 yards, aid 
white ginghams about 21 yards. : 

Consignments for the North African trade consisted mainly of 
turban cloth, the pieces of which were perhaps about 12 yards 
long on the average. Some of the goods for Guinea were mych 
shorter, “ negro-clouts ” (Dutch negroscleeden) being only 4 yards ; 
but the bulk of what is called Guinea cloth was longcloth, 
and was usually invoiced by the cubit. As to thg export to 

Sumatra, Java, and beyond, the number of varieties of cloth is far 
too great for aiiy accurate avegage to. be deduced fiom the few 
records available ; some of the common clofi‘ were of the length 
given for salicoes, very few wefe longer, and large number 
were much shorter, ranging frozfi lengths of 8 yards down to what 
we should call handkerchiefs, Probably the average of an 
ordinary cargo for the southward was much less than 15 ‘yards, 


but how much less cannot be calculated with precision. 
e 

é The humbef of pieces and also the number of “ covads" are specified 
for three consignments of longcloth in the invoice of the year 1639 attached © 
to 0.C. 1656. The average per pigoe works out as 624971, and 72 covads 

vely ; taking the covad at half a yard, these consignments averaged 

$1}, 354, ang 36 Yards, the first being iiituch below the standard, and the 
others approximaying to it. s 


we 
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« Bares, Packs, Fangs, Ero. 


‘ ¢ . 
” §o much information relating to the trade of our period és 
‘given in tetths of bales, or other packages, that it is desirable to 
arrive at some idea of theiresignificance. The packages of which 
T hax found average or standard weights recorded are as follows ; 
ipfome cases the weights bre net, in others they probably include 
; packing materials, but this has usually to be guessed * 













Contents o1 Means of 
« Bale. Tranalt. 





Commodity. 





















Indigo . s* . | Agra 220 1b, net =| Camel (English records) 
ee ” 230-240 Ib, Pe (Dutch records) 
Gujarat 148 lb, not =| Not stated | (English yoords) 








145-156 Ib. ” (Dutch records) 

296 Ib, ” ” 

295 Ib. ie i» 

143 Ib. 6 i 

165 Ib, i se e 

188 Ib. 1% 

110 pieces Buffalo ” 
calicoes 

100 picoca Not stated ” 
baftas 

200 pieces . ‘é 
bairamis 
(6 yards) 

25 pices . , 
longcloths 
(36 yards) 










” 
Sugar . 
Saltpetre 
Silk 





Bengal 
Coromandel 
Surat 

Agra 












Cotton yorn : 








Gujarat 


It will be understood that the size of a bale was a matter of 
convenience, and when gaods were packed at the waterside, the 
limit of weight was presumably set by the possibility of handling 
the bales without the aid of modern mechafical ‘appliances. I 
take the bales of sgar and saltpetre in the foregoing statement 
to indicate approximately this limit, so that bales were not likely 
in any case to exceed 300 Ib., thotgh they might be of less weight 
in the case of bulky articles such as yarn, Goods brought down 
by land were packed to suit the method of transport, the general 
principle being that two bales made one load, s'ung across the ox 
or camel. The load of an ox was somewhere about 300 Ib.,! and the 


1 Tavernier (i. 30) puts the ox-load at 300 to 350 livres, Mundy (ii. 98) 
allows 24 cwt., or 280 Ib. net. On p. 9@-be takes 4 “great maunds,” which 
may be either Jahangiri (=265 db.) or Shahjahani (=296 1b.); he also 

gives the equivalent of the maund as 16 gallons, or ttvo ‘bug's, “ Londen 
measure,” but I am not sure what London measure he was thinking of. 
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bales of Gujarat indigo and Bengal ‘ilk were of a size consistent wi 
this method of transit? infligo from Agra was frequentlypearrieg 
dh camels, the load of which was about 500 Ibe and the weights 
given are about half-camel loads. In cases, then,’where good# 
were brought by land it appears reafnably safe to take the bales 
at about 150 Ib. each, unless it is probable that camelmeyere 
employed, when they may be taken at nearly 250 lb. ; but whan 
goods were re-packed at the waterside, the bales were probably 
larger, up to a maximum of 300 Ib. As to cotton goods, where 
the weight is not given, it Will be seen that calicoes were made 
into bales varying from about 100€ to 1500 yards. 

Of packages made up outside India, only two vequire notice, 
the sack of pepper and the suckle (suckell, sockel) of*mace. The 
sack of pepper at Bantam was about 62 1b. The suckle! of mace 
varied in weight rather widely, the limits indicated by numerous 
details in the Batavia Journals being 120 and 140 Ib. 


AUTHORITIES FOR APPENDIX D 


The questions dealt with in this Appendix havo usually to be deter- 
mined by oxamining a number of incidental statements in commercial 
documents. I have not attempted to give a complete list of these, but 
T hope that the following references will suffice to justify the conclusions 
reached. 


CunrEnoy.—For the rupee, see Ain (trafslation), i, 16-35; and for 
discount on various issues, English Factories, i. 113, 236, 248. Jahangir's 
large rupees are mentioned in Pelsart, 11, but the French translation ig not 
quite accurate on them. For equivalent values of guilders, see Dagh 
Register, June 21, 1634, July 31, 1641, February 17, 1659; and for rials, 
English Factories, i. 8, 187, 314. The mint at Mulher is mentioned in 
Purchas, I. iv. 424, and English Factories, i. 91, ii. 25, v9225. For the 

“Nalue of the mahmudi, see Letiers Received, i, 34, English Factories, vi. 91, 
viii. 256, and Céurt Minutes, May ? 16651, 

For Mogul copper coins, see Asn (translationy, ¢. 31; for the Gujarat 

pice, Letiers, Received, i, 33, an@ English Factories, i, 269; for the anna, 


The ordinary gallon of wheat about this time was 8} lb. Troy, or say 7 Ib. 
avoirdupois, which would make the maund 112 Ib., so either he was using 
some other English unit, or he made a mistake in his calculation’. (The 
weights and measures used for grain in England are discussed in Sir C. M. 
Watson's \British Weights and Measures, London, 19J0.) The conventional 
load of ap ox in,Northern India is still 4 maunds, or say 330 lb. 

*1 The conjecture that suckell may be a misreading for pioul (Hobson- 
Jobson, s.v. Gatty) is negatived decisively by the Dutch records; and the 
fact that « suckle was a packagé i established by an ixfvoice entered in the 
Batavia i att date May 31, 1857, where the cost of suckles and 
other packfig materialy is given separately from the price paid for the 
mace, - 
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idem, 1. 194, vi. 816. Pagodde are ‘di in Hobson-Jobson, av. For 
the chan zo in value of new pagodas, see ‘Migliss Factories, i. 282, iv. 300, 
ix. 15, 2), % 33, and Court Minutes, May 9, 1651. For old pagodas, ge 
Cavernier, il 00 ff., and Hnglish Factories, iv. 80; for their appreciation, 
idem, iv. 201, 300, ix. 61, x. 42, 103. For fanams and cash, see Hobson- 
Jobson, 8.v.; Bowrey, 114; and Schorer, passim. 


{ve mavasens aay wuupuv wy vay wun vvaspany of the Amsterdam 
pound was prescribed in Article 40 of the Charter, printed in tan der Chijs, 
co. 12, The livre is discussed in La Grande Cyclopédie,s.v. The size of the 
shipping-ton is examined in Appendix D’of Indta at the Death of Akbar. 
The use of the word last is deduced from numerous passages in the Dagh 
Register, e.g. February 19, 1641, NUvember 14, 1644, and June 8, 1645. 

For Akbar’s» .aund, see India at the Death of Akbar, 63, Purchas, I. iii. 218, 
Dagh Register, June 21, 1634. Jahangir recorded the change made by him 
in Tuzuk, ii. 108; his maund is mentioned in Hnglish Factories, i. 199, 
ii, 230; Pelsart, 11; Dagh Register, February 8, 1634, June 10, 1836, and 
January 5, 1645 (Coromandel). The change at Pipli is noted in English 
Factories, vii. 72; the weights at Patna in idem, i. 193, and Mundy, ii. 156. 
The first record I have found of the Shahjahani maund is in Dagh Register, 
October 22, 1634; tho survival of the Akbari mund for indigo is men- 
tioned in Tavernier, i. 38, and English Factories, vii. 84, viii. 202. ; 

For the Gujarat maunds, see Letters Received, i. 34, v. ‘106, vi. 167; 
English Factories, i. 60; Dagh Register, May 14, 1633, February 24, 1634. ° 
Methwold’s record of the change is in English Factories, v. 156. For 
southern maunds, sce Schorer, passim; English Factories, i. 153, 255, 289, 
viii. 216, and Letters Received, i. 319; and for the Candy, English Factories 
i, 262, 304, iv. 76. Persian maunds are given in Letters Received, v. 194, 
237, 248, 288: these of Arakan in Dagh Register, February 6, 1636, February 
13, 1637. For the Chinese scale of weights, see Hobson-Jobson, under 
Catty, and Picul, also Dagh Register, March 16, 1637; for the Banda catty, 
idem, September 27, 1626, and Purchas, I. iii. 203. 


Mzasurzs.—For the gaz, see Ain (translation), ii. 68-61, Hnglish Factories, 
i, 192, 236, viii. 190; for Gujarat measures, idem, i. 21, iii. 355, vi. 241, 
and Letters Héceive?, i. 34; fot Sind, English Factories, v. 129; and for the 
East Coast, Purchas, I. iv. 301, Letters Received, vi..71, Dagh Register 
February 13, 1637; Master, i, 272. gReferences to {Ke length of piece 
goods are: for bsaygre 8 Received, i. 29, 74, English Factories, iii. 247, 
iv. 8; for dutties, iden, i. 62, iv.'8; f6¢ semiances, idem, vi. 134, and 
Letters Received, iv. 239; for Sind goods, English Factories, v. 129, vi. 136, 
viii. 78; for mercoolis, idem, vi. 311, vii. 123; and for guzzees, idem, vii. 7. 
The size of longcloths and other coast pieces is taken from Letter Book, 
II. 13,196: of North African goods, from Lettegs Received, i. 29, iv. 35; 
of goods for Guinea from Dagh Register, February 13, 1637, and various 
Dutch invoices. Examples of the sizes required for the Asiatic trade will 
be found in English Factories, iv. 204, v. 207, and Dagh Register, March 15, 
1637 ; December 29, 1644; and May 14, 1645, . 
i ‘. 
Baues, wro.—References to sizes of Bates are: for Agra indigo, English 
Factories, vii. 84, Dagh Register, May 20, 1641, and, June 2), 1642; for 
Gujarat indigo, 0.C., 1656 (invoice), and Dagh Register, May’20, 1641, and 
July 3, 1643 ; for sugar, idem, May 20, 1641 ; “or saltpeire, idem, June 20, 
. “ \ Lal 
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4642; for silk, idem, May 1641 Sfor yarn, idem, December 4, 1634; 
for piece goods, idem, 14, 1637, May 20, 1641; and 0.0. 1986 
(pvoice). “For pack animals, see English Factories, i, 78-76, ii. 198. 
For sacks of pepper, see-Purchas, I. iii. 161, and Dagh Regig@r, August 21, 
1631 ; for suckles of mace, idem, September 29, 1625, Sept&mber 29, 1628, 
May 7, 1637, and rhany subsequent entrims. 
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LIST OF SUTHORITIES - 


Norz.—This list is arranged in the alphabetical order of the 
abbreviations or “ key-words which have been used in thg notes 
to the text. 


Ara Accounts. The Accounts of the Rutch factory at Agra, 1637- 
1639, being Nos. 120 and 123 of the W. Geloynssen de Jough 
Collection in The Hague Public Record Office. 

Ars. Tho Ain-iAkbari. By Abul Fazl-i’Allami. Persian text, edited © 

* by H. Blochmann, and trenslation by Blochmann and Jarrett, both 
printed for the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


Axsar-Nama. The Akbar-nima. By Abul Fazl-i ’Allami. Persian 
text, and tragslation by H. Beveridge, both printed for the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 

ALBoqueRquz. Commentarios do grande Afonso Dalboquerque. 3rd 

“Portuguese edition. Lisbon, 1774. 

_ Ascott. Early Revenue History of Bengal, and the Fifth Report, 
1812, By F. D, Ascoli. Oxford, 1917. 

Bapsaannama. the Badshah-nama. By ’Abd al-Hamid Lahawri@ 
Bibliotheca Indica, printed for the Asiatic Soviet} of Bengal. 
Baryzs, History of fee Cotton Manufpeture in Great Britain. By 

Edward Baines. London, 1898. 

Banposa. The Book of Duarte Barbosa, Translated by M. Long- 
worth Dames for the Hakluyt Sogiety. (The Portuguese text is 
vol: ii, No. VIL pf Collectio de Noticias para @ Historia e Geographia 
das Nagées Uliramarinas, issued by the Lisbon Royal Academy of 
Sciences.) 

Barros. Da Asia (Decadas), By J. de Barros. Lisbon, 1777, ete, 

Buorn enDE Vooraanau. Begin endg Yoortgangh van de Vereenigde 
Nederlandtsche Geoctroyeerd Oost Indische Compagnie, Amster- 
dam, 1646. 
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Benner. Travels in the Mogul Iympire, 1656-58. By F. Bermer. 
Revised edition by 4. ble. London, 1891. 

Bowery. A Geographical Account of the Countries round : the Bay 
Bengel. By T, Bowrey. Hdited by Sir Richard Temple for th 
Hakluyt Society, . 

CALENDAR §.P. Calendar of State Papers. Colonial Serios, East Jndia, 
ete., 1616-1634, By E. Sainsbury. @ondon, 1862, eto. hs 

Cams. Mop. Hist. The Cambridge Modern History, vols. i.-iv. Con. 
bridge, 1902. 

Campos. History of the Porth guese i in Bengal By J. ¥. A, Campos. 
Calcutta, 1919. 

CasTaNHEDA. Historia do descobrimento e conquista®da India. By 
F. L. Castanheda. Lisbon, 1833. 


Corre, Lendas da India, By G. Correa. Lisbon, 1858, ete. 


Courr Mixurss. (1) Calendar of the Court Minutes of the E.1.Co. 
By E. B. Sainsbury. Oxford, 1907, eto. (2) The MS. Court 
_Minutes in the India Office Records. (I have given the dates of 
“the entrjes quoted, which serve as references equally to the Calendar 
and the original records.) 

Covro. Da Asia (Decadas). By D. de Couto. Lisbon, 1777, etc. 


Cunninenam. Growth of English Industry and Commerce. By W. 
* Cunningham. 3rd edition. Lortdon, 1903. 

Daou Reaistzr. Dagh-Register gehouden int Casteel Batavia, 1624- 
1681 (the official Journal kept by the Dutch authorities). Batavia 
and The Hague, 1896-1919. (A name, eg. Surat, after the date 
of entry quoted, means that the entry will be found in the seqjion 
dealing with that administrative contre. Only a few of the 
volumes are arranged in sections, and as a rule the date is a 


sufficient guide to the pagsage quoted.) 
Dareano. Glogprio Luso-. — By 8. R. Daigado. Coimbra, 
1919-21. . 
Dantzts. The Early English ne Industry, By G@. W. Daniels. 
Manchtster, 1920. 
Daxvers. The Portuguese in, fndia, By F. C. Danvers. London, 
-:1894, 
Dz Jonaz. De Opkomst van het Nederlandsch ‘uezag in Oost-Indio. 
By J. K. J. de Jonge. Amsterdam and Thg Hague, 1862, ete. 
Du Lar, De'Imperio Magni Mogolis, By J.de Lat. Leyden, 1631. 
Duta Varfx. The Travels of Pietro della Valle, to India, Edited 
by E. Grey for the Hakliyt Bociety. 
ef, 
Duros WMicssin, Selections frém the Records of the Madras 
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( 
Government. Dutch Records, No..13: The Dutch in Malaban 
Madras, 1911. 

arty ‘Teavuts., Early Travels in, India, Edited by W. Foster. 
Oxford,‘ 4921. (Contains the narratives of Fitch, Mildenhall, 
Hawkins, Finch, Withingten, Coryat, and Terry.) 


Epyz-"pson. History of Holland. » By G. Edmundson. Cambridge, 
1922. 


Het Voorspel van den Eersten Engelschen Corlog. By J. E. 
Elias. The Hague, 1920. 


Q 
Exusor. The History of India gs told by its own Historians. From 
the papers of Sir H. M. Elliot. London, 1867-77. 
os 


Enciisu Facrortes, The English Factories in India, By W. Foster. 
Oxford, 1906, etc. (The volumes are distinguished by the years 
they cover, from 1618 onwards. In order to abbreviate the 
references, I have distinguished them by numbers, i representing 
1618-21, and x 1655-80.) 


Eraermpax. Report on past Famines in thé Bombay Presidgnoy. 
By A. T. Etheridge. Bombay, 1868. 


Facrorny Recorps. See Inp1a Orsice Recorps. 


Farta y Sousa. The Portuguese Asia. By M. de Faria y Sousa. 
Translated by J. Stevens. London, 1695. 


First Lerrzr Boox. The Register of Letters, etc., of the Governor 
and Company of Merchants trading into the East Indies, 1600-19. 
London, 1893. (This title is taken from the title-page: the cover 
bears the title, “‘ The First Letter Book of the East India Com- 

e ” 
pany.”) 

Fayrr. A new account of East India and Persia. By J. Fryer. 
Edited hy W. Crooke for the Hakluyt Society. 


QusABAT Rurort. A Dutch MS. report on the varioug Gujarat markets® 
relating to the years before 1430; forminf No. 28 of the W. 
Geleynasen de Jqpgh Collection at The Hague. 


Hacun Recorps. This denotes unpublished records of the Colonial 
Archives in the Dutch Public Record Office at The Hague. 


Hacup Transonirts. The series of copies of Dutch records in the 
India Office, entitled ‘‘ Transcripts from Archiyes at The Hague.” 
T have distingujshed the three series by Roman numerals: I 
refers to “‘ Letters from the East”; IT, “ Letters drom tio Dutph 
Co, to the East”; and ILI, ‘‘ Letters from the Govarnor General 
to his subordigates.” 

Hay. De rebus Isponicis, Indicis et Pervanig By gfohn Hay. 
Antwerp, 1605. . 


> 
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Hosson-Jopsox. A Gl of Célloqufal Anglo-Indian Words and 
Phrasés, New editién, Aited by W. Croke. Lendon, 1993. 7 
Hburman. Do eerste Schipvaart der Nederlandoss naaze Oost-Indie 
onder Cornelis de Houtman, 1595-97. (Lodewyckkz’ journal of 
the First Dutch voyage round @he Cape.) Edited by G. P. 
Rouffaer and J. W. Izerman for the Linachoten-Vereeniging~1915. 


Impreian Gazetrzer. The Imperial Gazefteer of India. Oxford, 1908, 


Inpra Orrice Recorps. A description of these records will be foynd 
in “ A Guide to the India Dffice Records,” by W. Foster. London, 
1919. The series from ‘which I have quoted are—‘ Original 
Correspondence,” “Court Minufes,” “Factory Records,” and 
“Letter Books,” all of which are described in th? Guide in more 
detail. be 

JouRDAyN. John Jourdain’s Journal of a Voyage to tho East Indies, 
Edited by W. Foster for the Hakluyt Society. 


Journat A.S.B. The Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Calcutta. §=§-_ ° 

Jovkxat R.A.S. The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain“and Ireland. London. 


Lerrre Booxs. See Inpra Orion Recorps. 


Lurrers Reogtvep. Letters Received by the East India Co. from its 
* Servants in the East (1602-17). «London, 1896-1901. 


Lrscnoren., The Voyage of John Huyghen van Linschoten to the 
East Indies, Translation edited by A. C. Burnell and P. A. 
Thiele for the Hakluyt Society. 

(I have used also the Dutch text, edited by H. Kern for, the 
Linschoten-Vereeniging, 1910. Tho references I have given to 
chapters apply equally to both publications.) ; 

Lisson Transonters. The copies and, translations ef Portuguese 

© Records in the India Office. All the referenoss I have given are 
to the ti ti®ns of the sqies called “ Books of the Monsoons,”” 


Masauis-vs-SataTin. Extragts from this * chrenicle are in Euor. 
The only MS. I have been able to find is Or: 1903, in the British 
Museum. 

Manpmrsto. Voyages and TYavels into the East Indies. By J. A. 
de Mandelslo. Translated by John Davigs: second tdition, 
London, 166% (I have not seen the original work ; much in this 
“translation” is the work of editors. Itsevalue as an authority 
was disoudsed by Dr. Vincent Smith in Journal R.A.8., April 1915.) 

Manarqus. ° I have, not had access to the origina] Itinerario of Fray 
Sebastian Manrique. Th@ references are to the translation of 
someg@MfaptOr? published by Sir 4. Maclagan in the Journal of the 
Panjab Hisipricat Sogiety,,1911, vol. i, 83, 151. 
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Manvccr. Storia de Moger, By X. Afeaiucel Translated by W. 
© Irvine. London, 1907. ° 4 if 


Masrma. The Diaries of Streynsham Magter, 1675-80. Edited hy 
' Sir Richard Temple. London, 1911. 


Murawowp. This refers to th. Relations of the Kingdom of Golckonda 
aud other neighbouring nations, written by W. Methwold,. and 
" printed in Purchas His' Pilgrimage, 4th edition, London, 1626. 


Mrpozaroy. The Voyage of Sir Honry Middlcton to Bantam and the 
Maluco Islands, Edited by B. Ramey for the Hakluyt Society. 


Munpy. The Travels of Peter Mundy in Europe and Asia, 1608-1667. 
Edited by Sir Richard Temple for the Hakluyt Society, 


OriGrNaL CopifisronpENor. See Inpra Orfice Recorps. 


Ovinaton. “A Voyage to Suratt in the year 1689. By J. Cumin 
London, 1696, 


Prrsart. An Account (Remonstrantie) of life in Agra, written in 1626 
by F. Pelsart for the information of his superiors in the Dutch 
E.LCo. A French translation is included iti the Relation de divers 
voyages curteux published by M. Thévenot, Paris, 1663, but it is 
greatly condensed, and in places inaccurate; I have relied on 
photographs of the contemporary Dutch MS. 


Purocnas. Purchas His Pilgrimes. By 8. Purchas. (Tho references 
are to the original paging, which is given in the margin of the 
reprint isgued for the Hakluyt Society, Glasgow, 1905.) 

For Purchas His Pilgrimage, see under METHWOLD. 


Pygarp. The Voyage of Francois Pyrard, of Laval, to the East 
; Indies. Translated and edited by A. Gray for the Hakluyt Society. 


Raywat. A Philosophical and Political History of the Settlements 
and Trade of the Europeans in the East and West Indies, Trans- 
lated from the French (of Raynal] by J, Justamond. Eanes 
1776. cS 

Rzauta. Registerop de Generale oo vart het Castel Batavia. 
Leyden and The Hague, 1882-85, 


RENNEVILLE. Recudll des voyages, ... Rouen, 1725. «(A transla- 
‘ tion of Beary EnDE Voorreanch, with some additional matter.) 
Roz. The Embassy of Sir Thomas ‘Roe . . 1615-19, Edited by 

W. Foster for the Hakluyt Society. 
Sapcar’s ADMINISTRATION. Mughal Administratién. By Jadunath 
Sarkar. Calcutta, 1920, é Py 
SanKar’s AvRANGzEB. History of sais ts By Jadunath Hecker, 
Caloutta, 1912, eto, 


Sanzar’s Suivast. Shivaji and his “Times, By. Jadussth Sarkar, 
Calcutta, 1919. 
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Sanxar’s Sruprms. Studiegjin Mughal Ipdia. “By Jadunath Sarkar. 
Calcutga, 1919, . 

Squorge. Cort Verhael yan dp Cust van Chormandel. , A” concid® 
MS. account of the Coromandel Coast, which reached Holland in 
16]6. (Overgekomen Bricven, 1@)6; eerste boek; Hague Re- 
cords.) 

Soorr. Constitutidn and Finance of Engl@h, Scottish, and Irish Joint- 
Stock Companies to 1720. By W. R. Scott. Cambridge, 1910. 

Suweit. A Forgotten Empire. By R. Sewell. London, 1900. ° 

Surra’s Aksar. Akbar tho “Great Mogul. By V. A. Smith. 2nd 
edition. Oxford, 1919. e 

Tavernier. Travels in India. By J. B, Tavernior.” Edited by V. 
Ball. London, 1889. : 

Taytorgs Dacoa. Sketch of the Topography and Statistica of Dacca, 
By Dr. J. Taylor. Calcutta, 1840. 

Tzrpsrra’s KoRoMANDEL. De Vestiging van de Nederlanders aan de 
ust van Koromadel. *By H. Terpstra. Groningen, 1911. 

TerpsTra’s §uRAT. De Opkomat der Woster-Kwartieren van de Oost- 
Indische Compagnie (Suratte, Arabié, Perzié). By H. Terpstra. 
The Hague, 1918. 

Tutvenor. Les Voyages de M. [Jean] de Thévenot aux Indes Orien- 
tales. Amsterdam, 1727. (For*Molchizcdech Thévenot’s collec- 
tion of voyages, see under PELsARt.) 

Tuomas. The Revenue Resources of the Mughal Empire in India. 
By E. Thomas. London, 1871. 

Tuzux. Memoirs of Jahangir, translated by A. Rogers. Edited by 
H. Beveridge for the Royal Asiatic Society. London, 1909-14, 

VaLEntisN. Qud en Niew Oost Indien. F. Valentijn. Amsterdam, 
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Gujarat Report, the, 289 (note), 294 

“ Gur,” 138 (note) 

“ Guzzees,” 55, 339 7 


Hagen, van der, 19 (note) 

Hague Records, 316, 346 

Hamilton, C. J., 72 

Harvest-glut, Indian, 304 

Hasb-uPhukm, 327 

Hasil, hasil kamil, and hasil sanwat, 
326 

Hasta (measuro), 338 ° 

Hawkins, William, 53, 225, 238, 249- 
250, 273 @ 

Hay, J., 346 

Hector, tho, 35 

Heusden, tho, invoice of, 321 

Hindu Chiefs, transit dutios of, 287- 
289 

Hobson-Jobson, 1380 (note), 347 

Holland: England and, 26; Spain 
and, 11-13, 22 

Hooghly, 7, 27, 47, 48, 81, 86, 179, 
223; trade, 47; 48, 57, 81/ 86 ¢ 
trade monopoly in, 148 ~ 

Hooghly estuary, the, 46, 47, 48 

Houtman, Cornelis de, 13, 223, 347 

@ughes, R., 335 

Hun (coitus), 331 


Tlahi gaz, 337, 338 
Import andgxport dutics, 273. 
Customs e 
Import trado, Indian, 52-53, 5960, 
67-71, 140-141, 164-170, 298, 301 
Imposta, ceases and, 283-292, 205 
Indemnities, 268 * 
India: absorption of precious metala 
eit, 5%, 305; gane sugar supply of, 
138; consumption in, 197-208, 
298, 301-305 ; import trade of, 52- 
53, 59-60, 63,71, 140-141, 164-T70, 
iva] situation in, 


298, 3H ti 
1-27, 28; Gopulgtion 8f, 302; spip- 


See" 


36%, 


building’ in, 87; shipping in- 
distry of, 81-88; trade develep- 
meut of, gains and loggs from, 
140-141, 297,305 eee 

India Office Recordy®101, 347 

Gadian markets, the course of, 145- 
“185; general features of, 145-152 ; 
food grains and silver, 170-182 ; 
gdél and copper, 182-185; imported 
goods, 164-170; indigo, 159-164 ; 
personnel and organisation, 158-159 

Indian merchants, outstanding, 153- 
158 


wfhdian trado: Asiatic, 53-58, 81-88 ; 


Dutch and RB glish Companies’ 
development of, 20930, 34-35, 52- 
81; factorics, Coromandel, West- 
ern India, Bengal, 31-49; gains 
and losses to India from, 140-141, 
297-305; export and import, see 
Export trade and Import trade 
Indigo, 32 (note), 40, 52, 54, 58, 108- 
110, 140, 151; European trade in, 
52, 58, 96, 97, 98, 99-100, 108-118, 
190, 299; monopoly in, 146, 147, 
148, 163, 191, 269, 291-292; prices 
in Gujarat market, 160-164, 170, 
, 172,176, 190; production of, 189, 
190, 191, 198, 194 (note) 
Indigo bales, weight of, 113 (note), 
340, 341 
Indo-China: gold from, 66; grain 
from, 80; silk from, 65 
Inheritance system, the, 268,° 273, 
277-280, 283 
“Tnland ” trade, 63 (note) : 
Insurance, practice.of, 158 - 
Interest, Indian ftes of, 62 
Interference with trade, official, 146- 
149, 166, 167, 103, 216. See 
Monopoli 
Invoices, shiPping, 99, 101, 317-321 
Tron and steel production, 192 
Ispahan maund, 336 
Itimad-ud-daula, tomb of, 197 
Ivory trade, 42, 53, 60, 61 


Jadu Das, 197 (note) 

Jagat (impost), 284 (note 2), 286° 

“ Jaggery ” (sugar), 138 

Jagir (revenue assignment), 235, 238 

Jagirdars (assignecs), 290, 201 

@ahangir, 35, 38, 234, 246 (note) ; 
alcohol prohibition under, 203; 


i8 
UT 
€ 
asaignment system of, 249 ; hnild- 
Gngs of, 196, 197; cesses con- 
dlemnéd, by, 284, 286; coinage, 
177; gaz ef, 33% 338; inherit- 
“ance under,#78 ; maund of, 335; 
memoirs of (Tuzuk), 246 (nota, 
349; pestilence recorded by, 207; 
revenue statistics for, 254 yes 
263, 264, 322; rupee of,'329; 
smoking prohibited by, 189; 
“Goya” presented to, 69, 281; 
waterworks of, 195, 196 
Jakatra, 4, 15, 23 
Jama dami (revenue), 326 
Jambi, 24 G 
James I., 127§812 
Japan, 3, 20; copper imports from, 
68, 183, 184, 185; Dutch trade 
with, 25, 75-76, 106; grain from, 
80; gold from, 65 (note); silk 
imported by, 65-66, 139, 190; 
silver from, 64-65; skins and hides 
imported by, 65 
Jask, 39 
dava, 4, 15, 20, 24, 61, 76, 125; 
colonial system in, 63; indigo 
made in, 113 (note 2); pepper 
trade of, 15, 24, 52 (note), 95; 
sugar-cane in, 25 
Joint-stock Companies, Dutch and 
English, early history of, 307-312 
“ Joorees,” 338 : 
Jourdain, John, 162, 347 
“ Juhckans ” (duties), 288 


ma 


Kabul trade route, 57-58 

Kachcha (tenurexf office), 235 , 

Kafila (coasting fleet), 35, 82 

Kandahar, 2; trade route, 57-58 

Karoris (farmers), 252 ' 

Kashmir, revenue sygtem of, 247 
(note 1) 

Kasimbazar, 48 

Kayal, 44, 223, 244 

“ Kerriabauds,” 127 

Khafi Khan, 209, 223, 290, 291 

Khairabad, 127 (note), 128 

Khalisa (revenue), 250 4 

Kham (tenure of office), 235 

Khandesh, 2; revenue system of, 247 

Kharaj-i-muwazzaf «(land revenue 
system), 259 

Khurram, Prince, 69-70, 84 { 

Kintal (weight), 334 
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“ Kipgledge, * 190 é 


, 
na delta, the, 32, 33, 229 
Konfan coast, the: inter&st charged 
con, 62; trade of, 43-44, 57 e 
Korea, 3 
Kotwal, 298, 294 


Lehari Bandar,, 41-42, 57, 83, 151; 
famine in, 209; farming in, 251 ; 
valuation in, 274, 276 

Lahore : canal, 196; revenue statis- 
tigg for, 263, 264, 323 

Lahoti indigo, 109-110 

Lancaster, James, 18-19 

Land cultivation, Indian: com- 
mercial products of, 188-192; 
official oppression and, 201-203 

Land rental system, 259-260 

Land revenue, 174, 268; assess- 
ment of, 252-259; expendituro of, 
268, 269-272; farming of, 235-245, 
249252, 2’, 272-273; increase of, 
methods and results of, 253-259 ; 
statistics of, 260-266,'322-328 

Land tenure system, 236, 237-239 

Land trade, Indian, 57-58 

Last (measure), 334, 337 

Lead, trade in, 53, 54, 59, 166 

L’Escaliot, Rev. J., 153 (note) 

Levant trade, 58, 91; raw cotton 
from, 136 

Linen industry, European, 124, 125, 
130 

Linschoten, J. H. van, 13, 347 

Lisbon, 13; trade with, 12, 28, 30, 
108; its volume, 91, 92-95 

Livre (weight), 333 

Local finance, Mogul, 268-273, 283% 
295 bd 

Logdon :’ indigo market in, 99-100, 

A ii, 117; trado with, 98-102 

Longeloth, 129, 130, 133, 339 

Lon, H. W. van, 349 

Loveday, A., 207 

Lucknow, 4}, 128 


Macao, 7, 19, 24, 27 

Macassar, 4, 7, 24, 25-26, 167, 169 

Macpherson, D., 309 (note) “ =a 

Madagascar, 16 7 

, 33, 81, 85, 193; calicoes of, 
9, 131, 132, 140; famine in, 208, 

209; fort at, 93-34, Q29, 2304 

terme for Settleyient at, 184-135 


INDEX 


Mahal (subdivisions), 247 fe 
Mahmudi (coin), 99 (ngte),125, 
166 (note), 176 (note), 182,_)183, 
184, 330-331 
Majalis-us-Salatin, 323, 324, 347 
Malabar, 27, 152; {Chettis of, 222; 
pepfer trade of, 3, 6, 15, 52, 54, 
6Y, 94-96 ; pirateg of, 5 (note), 9 
Malacca, 3-4, 6, 7, 16, 19, 22, 27, 221 
Malaya, the zirm of, 156, 158 
Malik Ambar, 258 
Malwa, revenue statistics for, 263, 
323 é 
Man (maund), 334 
Mandelslo, J. A. de, 276 (note 2), 347 
Manrique, Father Scbastian, 278, 
281, 347 
Manucci, N., 148, 189, 234 (note 2), 
246 (rbbte), 255, 258 (note), 261, 279, 
348 
Manufactures, Indian, 192-194 
Marathas, the, 27 (note, 250 © 
Masfh-uz-Zaman, 154, 155 
Master, Str@ynsham, 348 
Masulipatam, 32, 33, 34, 44, 45, 67, 
85, 152, 225, 228, 230; clove 
market in, 169; customs and 
cesses in, 283-284 ; famine in, 209, 
211; farming system in, 148, 242- 
243; indigo from, 110; sugar 
trade of, 139; wages in, 178 
Matelieff, Admiral, 20 
Maund (weight), 115, 334-335 
Mauritius, 16 
Maurya Empire, duties in, 288 
(note 2) 
Measures, Indian, 337-341 
@edenblick, tho, invoice of, 319 
Mediterranean coMmercial region, 
91-92; indigo trade of, 52, 5% ¢ 
Mediterranean route to India, I 
Meghna estyary, the, 46, 47 
Merchants: foreign, position of, gn 
Asiatic States, 220-231; Indmn, 
“outstanding, 153-158; inheritance 
seized from, 279, 280 
“‘Mercoolis,” 128, 038 
Methwold, William, 5 (note), 22, 42, 
946 (te 3), 88, 178, 180, 194, 195, 
201, 207, 229 (note), 230, 241-242, 
243, 336, . 
Middleton, Sir, Henry, 35, 36, A 
Military ‘gXpendfiute, Mogul, 269- 
270—- 


339 


Mineral production, Indian, 192 

Mins, Indian, 176-177, 178, 32%, 
332; revenue from, 268, 873, 230- 
277, 283 e 

Mir Jumla, 86, £48-140, 292 
ir Misa, 251 
irat-i Jahannuma, 325 

Mocha, 6, 39, 61, 64, 84, 87} 159 

“Md§orn purchasing “power,” 107 
(note) 

Mogul Court: prices at, 1674168, 
169; “toy ” trade for, 68, 69-71 

Mogul Empire, 1-2, 36, 232; ad- 
ministrative changes in, 246-260 ; 
Dutch called it by, 37-38 ; fiscal 
system of, 268-273 @ foreign mer- 
cantile settlemonts in, 225-228 ; 
Persian war with, 58; Portuguese 
war with, 37, 58; public works of, 
195-197; reprisals, English against, 
226-227 ; rovenue assessment of, 
262-258; revenue statistics for, 
260-266, 322-328 ; standard of life 
under, 198-203, 208, 301-305; 
soa-power and, 5, 28, 35, 36 

Molucca Islands, 4, 32, 63 

Monetary unit of revenue payments, 
260-261, 326 

‘Money-changers, 168, 159, 182 

Monopoly in Indian markets, 40, 
146,449, 163, 166, 167, 243, 268, 
269, 291-292 

“ Moorees,” 129, 130, 320, 339 

Mosloms, hostility of, to fdtoign 
merchants, 221-223 

Moth (pulse), 199 

Mozambique, 6, 1g..19 

Muhammad Adil Shah, 244 

Mulher, mint at, 176 (note), 330, 331 

Multan, sovenue statistics for, 263, 
264, 323 

Mun, Thoma®, 108 

Mundy, Peter, 151, 157 (note), 210, 
214, 250, 288, 293, 336, 340 (note), 
348 

Murshid Kuli Khan, 258 

Muscat, 27, 83, 84 

Muslins, 48954, 55-56, 123, 124, 125, 
133; Emperor's supply of, 193 


Naerden, the, ingoice of, 119, 319-320 

Nasarpur, 135 

Wational income, effect of Indian 
conditions on, 297-305 


£ 
»d30 
e 

Navigation, Dutch, English, | and |! 
«Indian, 87-88 

Np cf Armagor, the, 71 
yaks, , 234, 244, 245 

“t Necanies,” I86 

Neck, van, 16, 18 (note) 

Negapatam, 7, 27, 44, 57, 81, 85; 
faminé in, 209; farming system 
in, 244 

New pagodas (coins), 330, 332 

Nex bery, John, 13 

Nizampatam, 32 

Northern India: copper market in, 
183, 185; silver market in, 175-140 

Northern route taindia, 14 

North-West Adrica, muslin trade in, 


55 
Nur Jahan, Empress, 197 


Octroi duties, 292, 293 

Officials, Indian: bribery among, 

274, 275, 276, 295; financial 

needs of Mogul, 271-272; inherit- 

ance from Mogul, 268, 273, 277- 

279, 280, 283; interference with 

trade by, 146-149, 166, 167, 193, 

216 

Oilseeds, trade in, 170, 175 

Old pagodas (coins), 330, 332-333 

Orissa, transit duties in, 287 

Ormuz, 6, 7, 8, 22, 27, 39, 83u 

Oudh, 41; calico trade m, 127-128 ; 
drought in, 209; revenue statis- 
tiés for, 263, 323 

Over-valuation, practice of, 274, 275 

Ovington, J., 173, 348 

Ox-loads, measuyg of, 340 (note) 


Pagodas, gold (coins), 182, 330, 331- 
332; new, 330, 332%; old, 330, 
332-333 

“ Painters,” 208 (note? 

Pakka (tenuro of office), 235 

Parasitism, economic, 302, 303-304 

Pargana (local area), 247 

Parker, John, 289 

Patani, 16 

Patna, 41, 47, 48; cakoo trade of, 
127; covad of, 338; gaz of, 337; 
maund of, 335 ; saltpetre factorios 
of, 48, 121, 122; Viceroy of, 250- 
251 

Peasants, Indian: land deserted bys 

* 202, 208, 256, 257; position of, 


. 
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201, 202, 203, 233, 236, 302,,.‘ 
, 394; production by, 188, 
Te. 191, 201, 233, 248; 249, 304; 
arovenue obtained ‘trom, 191, 20°, 
237-259, 241, 248, 249, 252, 253, 
254, 265, 256, 260, 261, 265, 266 
Pegu, 3, 4, 44-45, 54,74 
Pelsart, Francjgeo, 82, 117, #152 
(note), 168 (note), 183, 194, 198- 
201, 246 (note), 278, 294, 348 
Peons, wages of, 173, 194, 195, 199- 


Popper, sack of (measure), 341 

Pepper trade, the, 20, 21, 24-25, 30- 
31, 52, 92, 299; Bantam, 30-31, 
43, 95-96; Cochin, 43, 44, 57, 95, 
96; Dutch monopoly of, at- 
tompted, 20, 24-25, 83; farming of 
monopoly of, 52 (note) ; Java, 15, 
24, 52 (note), 95; Konkan coast, 
43.44; Lisbon, 92, 93, 94; Mala. 
bary 3, 6, 45, 52, 54, 57, 94-96 

“* Percalles,” 129, 130 (note), 333 

Persia, 2; maund of, 936; Mogul 
war with, 2, 58; silk trade of, ‘ 
39-40, 42, 59, 100, 101, 102, 139; 
silver from, 178 (note); trade 
route to, 82, 83-86; ‘Turkish war 
with, 3 

Persian Gulf trade, 6, 27, 38-40, 42, 
74 

Persians: English and, attack 
Ormuz, 22, 27, 39; in Golconda, 
234, 240, 241 

Personnel and organisation of Indian - 
markets, 152-159 

Pescadores Islands, 24 (note) 

Pestilence of 1616, the, 207 

Potapoli, 32, ha) revenue farming 

240-241, 272-273 

, Phitippine Islands, 14, 26 

 Pice (coin), 330, 331 ¢ 

Pioul (weight), 337 

Piece (moasure), 338, 339 

Piece goods, size of bales of, 340 

Pintados, 32, 56, 125, 130, 134 (note) 

Pipli, 47, 48, 57,886, 208 

Pirates in Indian wo 5 (note), : 
46, 88 

PopeshoandPrtaguoenveigny 

qadian seas, 8 

past (estuary), 46 (ngte 1) 

Portugal: popviation of, {); Spaig 
and, ugitetl, 11,12, 28 (note 2) 


INDEX 


Portuguese, the, in the Eas 
33; administration of, t, 8; 
calico trade of, 55; a ono- 
poly of, 167; communicatipn 
routes ef, 160; copper “trade of, 
183; Dutch cqmpetition with, 
5, ly 19-20, 21-22, 27, 32, 36, 37, 
43, 44, 225, 229; Dutch trado 
with, 12-13, 28; English and, 22, 
36, 39, 404 Indian settlements of, 
33, 35, 36, 37, 41-42, 221-222, 223 ; 
indigo trade of, 108, 111; Lisbon 
trade of, 12, 28, 30, 91, 92-98%, 108, 
140-141; Moguls at war with, 37, 
58; Moslems and, 221-223; Per- 
sians and, 22, 27, 39; pirates and, 
9-10, 46; Pope and sovereignty 
of, 8; possessions lost by, 26-27 ; 
quicl&ilver trade of, 165, 166; 
sea-powor of, 5-10, 35, 36, 39, 81; 
shipping industry won from, 81, 
$2, 83, 84, 85, 87 (naj); silver used 
i®payment by, 30; slave trade of, 
79; Spice Islands and trade of, 3-4, 
26, 221-222; trading licenco sys- 
tom of, 7, 35 ; Turks defcated by, 9 

Potatoes, 189 (note) 

Pound, Dutch (weight), 333 

“ Powder sugar,” 138 

Prasad, Beni, 280 (note 2) 

Precious metals, absorption of, in 
India, 53, 305 

Presents, revenue from, 268, 271, 
272, 273, 280-282 ; “toys,” 68-71 

Prices, fluctuations of, in Indian 
markets, 159-170 

Private trade, 313-315 

@rivate traders, 316 

Production: adrifgistrative inter- 
ference with, 146-149, 193, 201,283, 
205, 233, 300-305; chang in, 
188.197, 300-305 ; famine and, 7% 
113, 175, 205-210, 214-219; taxes 
on, 291-292 e 

Public works, Mogul, 195-197 

Pukhta (tenure of office), 235 

Pulicat, 32, 57, 8%, 85; famine in, 
207, 208; farming system at, 
244@ fort a6, Dutch, 33, 34, 45, 
104-105, 193, 225, 228-230, 313; 
slaves at? 78 

Punjab, the, 49, 206 ; canals S196, 
196 geet fefte“n, 207; salt tax 
in, 7 


, 10, 





ie 
Revenue: 


36f, 


Purchas, 8°, 18 (note 2), 348 
Purthosing power, 174-175, 178-189 ; 
“ modern,” 1Q7 (note) ; gproblom 
of providing, in Indja, be s 
Pyrard, Frangots, 8,968 


Quicksilver, trade in, 63-54, 59, 68 


(note), 164-166, 314 (nos? 2) 
Quilgn, 57 ha 
Quintal (weight), 334 


® 
Rahdari (tolls), 286, 288 (note 1), 290, 
291 : 


iN 

Raja Partap Sah, 330, 331 

Rajapur, 43, 57@ 

Rajmahal mint, 277 » 

Rajputana : copper mines in, 185 ; 
famino in, 206, 209; salt minos 
in, 293; transit duties in, 288 

“ Rarities ” or “ toys,” 68-71 

Ravosteyn, van, 37-38, 69, 260 

Raymond, Goorge, 13 

Raynal, G. 'T. ¥., 315, 348 

Red Sea trade, 6, 34, 38-39, 63, 64, 
74, 84, 87, 190 

“ Reeses,” 126 

Rental system, 259-260 

Reprisals, 226-227 

Akbar’s administration 

of, 235, 246-250; assignment sya- 

tom, 235-236, 237-238, 249-253, 

271; assessment system, 252-259 ; 

expenditure of, 268, 260-272; 

farming of, 235-245, 249-252, 271, 

272-273; increase in, methods of 

securing, 253-260 ; monetary unit # 

of payment of, 260-261, 326; pro- 

dhiction and opfiressivencss of, 100, 

191, 201, 202, 233, 248, 269, 305 ; 

statistics of, 260-266, 322-328 

Rial of eight (coin), 330 

Rice: price of, 171-172 ; trade in, 

45, 54, 79, 80, 180, 208, 215 

Toe, Sir Thomas, 38, 42, 46-47, 53, 

63, 69, 109, 157 (note), 225, 230 

(note 1), 260, 274, 348 

Royal Anne, the, cargo of, 99, 125, 

126 

Rupoo, th, 174, 183-184, 185, 190 

(note 1), 329, 330 

Russian commercial region, 91 


Sack of pepper (measure), 341 
Sainsbury, KE. B.,:345 


BED 


6 

“ Salempores,” 129, 130, 133, 320, 
P38, 339 ‘ 

Salt tax, 203-204 , 

Sditpotref trade in, 48, 96, 97, 98, 
100, 118-12%,) 140) 192, 193, 215; 
Imperial monopoly of, 292 

Saltpetre bales, size of, 340 

Samana, %1, 127 

ae Thomé, 7,82, 33, 57, 81, Si 208, 

29 

Sardgshmukht (cess), 258 

Sarkar, Professor Jadu Nath, 153 
(note), 244, 247, 258 (note), 284, 
348, 349 <: 

Sarkhej indigo, 1@°, 110, 111, 112, 
113 (note), 115; prices of, 160-164 

Schoonhoven, the, invoice of, 320 

Schorer, Anthony, 168 (note), 241,349 

Sea-power and commerce, 4-6, 8-9, 
12, 27, 35, 36 

“ Somianoes,” 124, 125, 127, 338 

Ser (weight), 334 

Serampur, 49 

“ Serribafis,” 124 (note), 125 

Servants, wages of, 173, 194, 195, 

” 199-200 

Sewell, R., 349 

Shahjahan, 69-70, 234 (note 2), 246 ; 


assignment ‘system of, 250, 276 ;* 


buildings of, 126, 269; coinage 
of, 177, 178; expendituro,under, 
269-270; gaz of, 337; indigo 
monopoly granted by, 114; 
matnd of, 335, 336; presents 
received by, 281; revenue ad- 
ministration under, 253, 254, 256, 
261, 262, 268, 264, 265, 271, 302, 
323; statistics 6: revenue urfdor, 
262, 263, 264, 265, 323; tolls 
allowed by, 288, 290 ~ 

Shaista Khan, 238 

Shihabuddin Talish, ¢ironicle of, 
284-285 

Shipbuilding, 87, 194 (note) 

Shipping industry, Indian, 81-88 

“Shroffs”” (money-chapgers), 158, 
159, 182 

Siam, 3; grain from, 80; skins and 
hides from, 65 

Silk, raw, 53, 64, 189; from Bengal, 
40, 48, 66, 75, 139, 190, 191, 194 
(note) ; European trade in, 40, 48, 
59, 100, 101, 102, 139; from Indo- 

’ China, 65; Japanese trade in, 65- 
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66,.75, 190; from Persia, 39-40, . 
:42,°59, 66, 100, 101, 102; & royal 


* mgnopoly, 40; tolls on; 287 


* 


Si]k ‘bales, size of, 340 " 

Silver: Sbsorption of, in India, 88, 
299, 305; Asiatic trade supplies, 
64-65, 66-67; commercig: pay- 
ments in, 30,,39, 174; European 
export of, restricted, 60-61; 
standard of value «of, 174-182, 
260, 261; revenue payments in, 
304 (note) 

Sind’ calico trade of, 41, 57, 102, 
128, 129, 133; covad of, 338; 
customs farming in, 238; famine 
in, 209, 213 ; indigo trade of, 109, 
110, 111, 114, 116, 190; inherit- 
ance system in, 279, 280; interest 
charged in, 62; revenue‘ system 
in, 247, 262, 263, 322 

Sivaji, revenue administration of, 
258-059 

Skins and hides, trade in, 65, 75° 

Slaves, trado in, 45, 63¢76, 77, 78, 
79; famine and supply of, 78, 
207, 208, 212, 218, 303, 305 

Smith, V. A., 349 

Smoking, prohibition of, 189 

Smyth, William, 178 

South American route to India, 14 

South Coast of India, ports and 
trade of, 57 

Southern maunds, 336 

Spanish, the: expulsion of English 
ordered by, 22; Holland and, 11- 
13, 22; indigo monopoly of, 108; 
munition supplies for, from India, 
119; in Philippines, 14, 26@ 
Portuguese on with, 1], 12, 
£G,(nots 2); In South America, 14 

Sparhsh Armada, effect of dofeatof, 13 

Spice Islands, the, 4,6,31, Dutch de- 
Ylopment of, 76-79 ; food supply 
of 79-80; struggle of European 
powers for trade of, 4, 15, 16, 19, 
20, 22, 26, 27, 311, 312,313 

Spice trade, the,+16; cotton goods 
the medium of exchange in, 30, 
31, 32, 58, 65, 66, 74; Dutch 
monopoly of, establishment of, 20, 
21.24, 29, 106, 167, 174, 183, 313; 
infOrtance of, and jts reason, 21 ; 
prices ruling int 169-170, 4. See, 
Cloves, Pepper, etc. © 


“INDEX 


© Standard of life, Indian, 1 3, 
oe ee 
Statistics of Mogul revenue, 260-266, 

22-328 . 
Stivers (coins), 330 

- Subas (provinces), 25s 
Suckle gf mace (package), 341 
Sugar, trade in, 198-139; Bengal, 

54, 139 
Sugar bales, size of, 340 
eae pepper trade threatencd 
25 


, 

Sumatra, 3, 16, 20, 24; gold ¢rom, 
64; popper trade of, 3, 15, 20, 24, 
52 (note), 95 

Sunargaon, 180 

Sunda, Strait of, 16 

Surat, 57, 81, 140; calico trade of, 
124, £27, 128-130; cotton, raw, 
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Tin, trade in, 53, 59 
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